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JACK BRAG 



CHAPTER I. 

“My dear Jolwiny, " said the respectable widow Brag to her 
son, “ what i5 the good of.your going on in this way ? HeA, 
lns^ad of minding the business, you are day after day gallop¬ 
ing und gailivautiijg, steeple-chasing, fox-hunting, brd- 
hup/.ing, a wasting 1 'your time and your substance, the shop 
going to old Nick, and you getting dipped'instead of your 
Andies.” . 

“ IVJother,” said Jack, “ don’t talk so foolishly ! You are 
of the old school, excellent in your way, but a long way 
behindhand: the business is safe enough. You cannot sup¬ 
pose, with the education I have had, I can meddle with 
moulds, or look after sixes, tens, fours to the pound, or far¬ 
thing rushlights ; —no, thanks to any enlightenment, I flatter 
wyself I soar a little higher than^hat.” * • 

“No nonsense, Johnny !” said Mrs; Brag. “All you have 
now, .and all you have spent since your poor father’s death, 
was gained by your father’utDidightenmgnt of his customers: 
%nd how do you suppose I can carry on the trade if you will 
not now and then attend tj> it ?” 

“Take ray advice, my dear mother,’’ said Jack, “and marry. 
I’m old enough now not to care a fig for 3gfather-in,law ; — 
tpijrriage is the plan, as I say to my friend J^rd Tom — 
straight up, right (Jowty and no mistake. Get;■'scfisible, stir¬ 
about husband, who does not mind grubbing; and haa n't a 
nose-” 

‘ Has n’t a nose?” interrupted Mh^ ^fag. 
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“I don't mean literally," said Jack, “ but sportingly ; — 
does not mind the particular scent of tallow — you understand. 
Let him into the tricks of the trade : you will still be queen- 
bee of the {live, — make him look after the drones while you 
watch the ax.” 

. “ And while you, Johnny, lap up the honey,” said the ■ 
queen-bee. 

“ Do what you like,” said her son, “ only marry — ‘ marry 
come up,’ as somebody says in a play.” 

“ But, John,” said Mre. Brag, “ I have no desire to change 
my condition.” % * ' 

“ Nor 1 that you should,'t-said Jjftck , -^Jiut I wish you 
would change your name. As long a^ ‘ Brag, wax and tallow- 
chandler,’ sticks up on the front of tilt -house, with three dozen 
anti four dangling dips swinging along the shop-front, like so 
many malefactors expiating their crimes, I live.in a perpetual 
lever lest my numerous friends should inquire whether I am 
one of the firm or the family.” 

“ Johnny,” sjaid Mrs. brag, “ you arc jr silly fellow. What 
is there to be ashamed of in honest industry ? If all the fine 
folks whom you go a-liunting with, and'all the rest of it, like 
you, and are really glad to see you, it is for yourself alone : 
and if they, -who must know by your name and nature that 
you can never be one of themselves, care a button for you, 
your trade, so as you do not carry it about with you, will do 
you no harm. What difference is it to them how you get 
your thorough-bred horses your smart scarlet coat, neat tops, 
and white cords, so as you have them ? — they won’t give you 
any ffew ones when they arh gone.” 

“ it is all very well talking,” faid Johnny, “ but 1 never 
should show my face amongst them if I once^ thought they 
guessed at my real trade. I livfel in a regular worry as it is. 
If eve! a fellow asks me if I was at Melton last year, that mo¬ 
ment I think of the shop — ‘ pretty mould of a horse ’ tingles 
in my ears — 1 sweet dip of the country ’ sets me. doubting ; 
and, only last week, a proposal to go ’cross country ami meet 
Lord HutJqnne’s harriers at Hampton Wick nearly extin¬ 
guished m6.’\ • 

“ And what^now, Jojmfiy,” said Mrs. Brag, “do you think 
these lords take', -u^for, if not for a tallow-chandler ? ” 

“ An independent gentleman,” said Jack-. 
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“ That is to say,” replied his mother, “ a gentleman who 
has nothing to depend upon.” 

“ They look upon me as an agreeable rattle,” said John. 

“ One that has often been in the watchman’s hands too,” 
?Laid the old lady. 

“ I talk big and ride small,” said Jack, “ I am always up 
with^he hounds—never flinch at any thing—am the pride of 
the field wherever I goj—and in steeple-chases of infinite 
valtje.” 

“ And very little*weight, my dear Johnny,” interrupted his 
mother. 

“ One of my dearest friends,” continued Brag, “ Lord Tom 
Totfzle, a deuce of a* fellow amongst the females, js going to 
put me up as a candidate at the Travellers’.” 

What, riders for respectable houses ? ” said Mrs. Bragg: 
“ and a verp proper club too.” 

‘^Respectable houses !” Said Jack. “ Poh ! not a bit of it! 
What! bagmen in buggies with bo^es of buttons in the boots? 
No, no ! the Travellers’ —par excellence.” 

“"'Air what ? ” said Mrs. Bragg. “ What, .d’ye mean the 
fine Club-house in Ball Mall which you showed me the outside 
of last Ring’s birth night?” 

“ The same,” said Brag. “ Now, if I had stuck to the 
naked, as Lord Tom says—told the plain unvarnished — 1 
never could have qualified. Lord Tom asked me if I should 
like to belong to the ‘ Travellers’;’ — in course I said yes — 
straight qp, right down, and no mistake. Well, then he asks 
ije if I could qualify ;—so not qj-.ite understanding him, he 
says, ^llavc you ever teen in Greece?’ — ‘ Yes,’ said I: — I 
might have added ‘ up to 4he elbows often ; ’ didn’t though. 
Had l*im dead Down he whips my name, and calls in Sir 
Somebody Something out of {he street to'second me.” 

“ If you could but get into a club, Johnny,” said Mrs.' Brag, 

“ where they uses gas, and f;et ’em to give it up and try oil on 
illumination nights. I’d say something to you—them Travel¬ 
lers has oil as it is. But what I think is, somebody is sure to 
find you out, Johnny.” 

'•“Time enough,’ 1 'said Jack. “I’m going it'nflw smooth 
and soft across the country, increaslhg my acquaintance ; fall¬ 
ing into the society of elegant females—jy.inen of fashion, 
with beautiful faces and liberal heartij/'—introduced to three 
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last week—proud as peacocks to every body else, delighte 
me;—met them at Ascot—cold collation in die 
champaign iced from London ; — got on capital—nev*.-» 
so happy. in my life — hottest weather I ever felt; sp 
mounted — I was the delight of the party—told them h„. 
dozen stories of myself, and made them laugh like cockatoos, 
but I was bundled all of a heap by the marquis of Middlesdale, 
who had been at luncheon with the king, who, in passing tht 
barouche, gave me a smack on the back you might have heard 
to Egham; and cried out,.‘Jack, this is a melting day, is n’t 
it?”’ 

“ He meant it, Johnny, depend upt/n it,” said Mrs. Brag. 

“ I’ve po doubt he did,” said Brag, for it was as hot as ever 
1 felt it-’* 

“In the back shop,” interrupted his mother. “But pray, 
.Johnny, where do these people think you live ? V 
' “At a great house in Grosvenor Street,” said Jack, “next 
door to What-d’ye-call-’em's hotel: my name is on thp door, 
and my*address on my card.” 

“ But you don’t live there,” said Mr?. Brag. „ . 

“ Not I,” replied the son : “I only rent the door.” 

“ How d’ye mean ? ” said his mother. 

“ Why, 1 went to the man who keeps the house,” said Brag 
‘ Now, sir,’ says I, ‘ I want to rent four square inches of youi 
panels.’ He was puzzled for the moment; but I was dowi 
upon him 1 in no time, and no mistake. — Out 1 pulls from m> 
pocket a brass plate of those precise dimensions, whereon is en¬ 
graven, ‘ Mr. Brag.’—‘ W’hqt will you take per annum, said I, ‘ tr 
let this be screwed on to your door, and let your servant take i 
my cards and letters ? ’ Startled him a little at first: howevt 
he entered himself for the plate, acceded to my proposition,- ' 
and so for the trifling consideration of four guineas 
annum, and a tip to the slavey, I get the credit of five wind* 
in front, three stories high, in 'one of the' 'best streets 
London.” 

“ But do none of your friends ever expect to be let in ?’ 
sajd Mrs.^b'dg. 

“ Yes” sai<J ( Brag, “ for a good thing now and then,— afld 
so they are, pretty often. Long head, mother—have it here” 
—tapping, his imeheajl with his fore finger—" look simple 
with my fresh colour Ind curly hair, but As deep as Garrick— 
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t write your X’s, Z's with iflt, —else, in course, they 
ct admission. ‘ Not at home,’ is always the answer. 
las ,ji town?’ is the nextquestion ; — ‘Yes,’ is the next an- 
r. — ‘ Where ? ’ comes next. —‘ Down at his little place in 
ey.’ That finishes it. They lodge their pasteboard and 
away they go.’’ 

“ Little place in Surrey !” said Mrs. Brag;—“why, what 
J’ ye*mean ?—have you'a country-house too ?’’ 

“Country-house!" said Brag. “Lord bless your dear 
heatt, not 1 ! Nothing but my old lodging, on the second 
floor. No. 37. at the carpenter’s, comer of Caterpillar Row, 
Kennington.” 

“ -And that you call your little place in Surrey, do you ? ” 
Said Mrs. Brag. - 

“ Yes, mother, and no fib neither,” said Brag. “ It is 
almost the littlest place I ever saw in my life; and as for 
Caterpillar Row. if it is n’t in Surrey I know nothing of going 
’crolt .a country.” 

“ Ah, .Johnny, Johnny,” said his respected parent with a 
mingk i Uxtk of sorrow and admiration, “ you never will mend 
till it is too late !” 

* “ Mother,” said Jack, “ now you say that, I think I shall be 
too lat# for Lord Tom Towzle. We are going off for Wiggles- 
ford to mark out a line. All ready for a run ; we have got 
jo mercy in us, — none of your bowling-green, daisy-cutting 
jivork for us—no, we’ll try to pick out rasping fences,.bottomless 
jrooks, and ditches as wide as rivers j — a steeple-chase without 
killing a* horse or twq, cracking a collar-bone, slipping a 
tfbuldor, or pitching an out-and-outer on the top of his conk, 
,-no fun in the world.” 

. “ Ah ! well, well,” said ^frs. Brag, “ I wish you would 

•e a little tinje to the bodes and the 'business: some day 

4 ’ll repent thjs.” 

“ Not I, mother,” said Jack; “ I can pull up any day and 
marry. I. never yet saw the woman I could ntot win — they 
are ail ready to eat me up : in course, as the bgpk says, I 
am the more wary—hang back a bit. Don’t*you see, 1 
.g£t on in the world, I ‘get up; and if I can#marry a Lady 
felly or a Lady Susan—eh ! won’! that be nifce !—’specially 
if there happens to be an odd thirty or forty thousand pounds 
tacked to the title.” 
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“ Don’t flatter yourself, Johnny,” replied Mrs. Brag, shak¬ 
ing her head : “ that scheme will never answer.’ 

, “ You.’ll see,” said Jack ; — “I say nothing, but you’ll 

see. If I were to sit down and write an account of my adven¬ 
tures with the females, I should be run after like a sight y 
The females of fashion that I meet at the races call me ‘ dear 
Johnny'as it is.” 

“ I wonder you are not afraid of seeing.the ghost of your 
poor father,” said the widow. 

“ What! the governor ?” cried Jack j “ never mind ghosts 
nor governors, here is my Leporello. So* 1 ’m oifl Good- 
b’ ye, dear mother ! — you '11 see me soon again, — I shall be 
back by Saturday., and so keep snug Sunday.” 

“ Where ? at your town-house in Urosvenor Street,” said 
the old lady, “ or your little place in Surrey ? ” 

Neither, I take it,” said Jack, looking as •tyise as a very 
foolish person could. “ I devote Sunday afternoon to a very 
select society — eh ! —females of fashion, delightful cregiures, 
and all that. Sb adieu! ” 

Kissing the Matron's cheek, away went our bora in order 
to revel in all the luxuries of sport, and in the society which, 
he admitted, kept him in a fever while he was in it: not that 
the circle of his aristocratic acquaintance was particularly large, 
however much he nominally increased it, by dubbing every 
man his friend with whom he had happened to hunt in the 
same field or dine in a public company of three hundred and 
fifty ; and ‘every well dressed woman a lady of fashion whom 
he happened to see with the tigers in whose set he mingled. 

Mrs. Brag, who felt extremely anxious about her son and 
herself, saw that the business waS rapidly “ burning down.” 
The introduction of oil had superseded wax ; and since that, 
the adoption of gas had superseded oil. No efforts Were made 
to improve the concern, and all she heard, wag t of considerable 
drafts from the account at the banker's, and very small pay¬ 
ments into it j and Mrs. Brag, a comely, hearty-looking body 
of her tirpe of life, began to ponder the words which her 
dutiful son hid with little apparent earnestness let drop, as to 
changing herHtJhdition, with a view to increase the reputation 
of the house, and extend its sphere of action, while the name at 
which sight of her son trembled might be withdrawn. She did 
not clearly see her .way in this proceedingnor had she either 
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fixed her affections upon any particular object, nor was con¬ 
scious that she had attracted the regards of any suitable 
partner. However, the notion was entertained — the idea 
had been started ; and how the exemplary matron set her 
jneans to work, in order to effect the grand object,- we may, if 
*tve live long enough, yet discover. 

The reader perhaps, in the few pages which he has yet 
eitheJ* been doomed to, or condescended to read, has already 
discovered what sort of man Mr. John Brag is, or was. It 
seethed best to give a short domestic scene in the candle- 
manufactory by v/af of*prelude to the genteel comedy in which 
the gay deceiver is destined to perform ; and it will be only 
necessary to keep in anind the sage yet ineffective lesson of 
the dear old body to whbm her affectionate son recfimraended 
matrimony, in order duly to appreciate the performance of her 
“ pretty boy,” who, in spite of his colour and his curls, was 
verging upon what may 1* called the “ the shady side” djf 
. thirty.. 

Old Mrs. Brag had, as Miss Scr#pps, marrisd at seventeen; 
and Jifhoijgtt, as far as my own experience goes, l admit 1 never 
saw such a thing, she' was said to be a lady of nearly fifty-five 
years of age, somewhere about the period at which this glimpse 
at the history of her yet unrecorded family begins. 

It may be supposed that I should apologise for bringing the 
eyes, or perhaps the noses, of my readers in contact with all 
the arcana of Mr. John's shop; but I have a reason.for doing 
so. I propose not merely to showt by illustration how very 
ridiculous a pretender must always be, but to exhibits striking 
instance of the retributive justice which seems somehow upkeep 
•the world in an equipoise, by exhibiting the wonderful utility 
of which the ipeanest and Btupidest animal extant may prove ; 
as vide (to quote the words gf'James the First, about Iitemon- 
ology) tile fable of the Lion, the Mouse, and the Meshes. 

Soar we thdh* for a moment from the gloom of the tallow- 
chandler tQ a more charming region, and to people of a differ¬ 
ent mould, — and yet who, as the reader will see, may in the 
course of events become connected, and intimately too, with 
o\*r sprightly gentlemannn the scarlet jacket amj White cords. 
Let us, therefore, betake ourselvos to the boudoir of one 
of the most charming young widows in England, where she 
is sitting t6te~d-t(te with her unmarried sister, talking over 
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two absent gentlemen, whose tempers and dispositions are the 
immediate subject of their conversation. 

Mrs. Dallington, the elder of the two ladies so engaged, 
had been .married at nineteen, merely to oblige her father 
(who died six months afterwards), to a gentleman of the' 
name which she still bore; who, to all the other merits which’ 
distinguished his character, emulated in a high degree the 
fox-hunting propensities of the tallow-mair in the white cords 
of whom we have just spoken. He was, however, rich, and a 
gentleman, and had a right to make as great a fool of himself 
as he pleased, — and so he did: and the foolery began in his 
leaving a beautiful wife, with a pair of eyes as black as sloes 
and as bright as diamonds, alone and .moping, while he-was 
amusing himself by following his dogs, which dogs were 
following something certainly not sweeter than themselves 
across the country. 1 

• Mr. Dallington, who rode abmft nine stone four, one fine 
morning, when the scent Jay “ uncommon strong,” the dogs 
in full cry, the' field in a state of the highest excitement, the 
fox going awdy right on-end across a heavy country, which 
would probably break the hearts of some of the horses and the 
necks of some of the riders,’ met with a slight accident, which 
in fox-hunting goes for very little, but which in its proverbial 
or rather convivial parallel, matrimony, goes for something 
more. In switching a rasper, die exemplary and high- 
spirited gentleman missed his tip, and pitched right upon his 
head in the middle of a ditch, where he remained exactly 
long^nough to make the lovely wife .he had left at home a 
very delightful widow. 

Dallington, or at least what ‘had been Dallington in the 
early part of the day, was put .upon a hurdle >*nd taken to a 
farmhouse; whence the melancholy intelligence was convey d 
to his lady, who, with all the respect she ji^t for her late 
fathers judgment in selecting him for her partner for life, 
considered the event which had just taken place as-philosophi¬ 
cally as any woman of strong feelings and a tender disposition 
might be supposed to endure any sudden shock which results 
from the aeaith of a fellow-creature. 

True, most true it is,' she never had felt that sort of love 
for the husband forced upon her, as a “ fine match,” which a 
woman ought to feel for the being who is destined (if he be 
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fortunate enough) to share her hopes, her wishes, and her 
happiness. Mrs. Dallington was a creature all intellect, all 
vivacity, all fire; full of arch playfulness and gaiety of heart, 
and as completely the reverse of her quiet, timid, .and sen¬ 
sitive sister, as light of darkness, fire of water, or' any other 
two unmeetable opposites. . 

There are many adages connected with love and matrimony 
which *it must be admitted are, however forcible in them¬ 
selves, extremely contradictory of each other. But, in the 
course of considerably experience in such matters, I pm apt to 
imagine that the real truth is — supposing always exceptions 
to geneial rules — that women are most apt to prefer men the 
least like themselves ; fin^j men, vice versa. It is thj pride of 
, a little man to have a large wife; it is the taste of a tall man 
to possess a short.one: a fair woman admires a ‘dark Lo¬ 
thario ; while a bright-eyed brunette delights in blazing awaj 
upoi^a fair Romeo. A leartied man eschews a blue partner,- 
he relaxes into ease in the company of his ordinarily-educated 
better-half, and reposes from his graver studies'in tht? agree¬ 
able commons-places o£ an intelligent but not hbstruse asso¬ 
ciate ; while the learned lady prefers the plodding spouse, and 
never desires that he should meddld with her arts and sciences, 
but merely wishes him to exert his energies in the comfortable 
arrangement of their establishment, and the acquirement of 
the supplies necessary to set off her own attractions in their 
most alluring form before the visitors whom she ohooses to 
invite. 

« ^The assimilation of tempers and dispositions by which ^ap- 
piness grows between married couples is, ip fact, a habit most 
amiable and advantageous: the handwritings of men and their 
wives become Kke each othei; in the course of time. But 
whether the love of contraries in the abstract, be or be not so 
general as somq .observers would have it to be, certain" it is 
that in the particular individual case before us it did exist. 

Sir Charles Lydiard had been, just about the period at 
which the reader is introduced to him, some two years paying 
his addresses to the vivacious widow Dallington* He was .a 
man of high principle, rigid honour, polished (manners, and 
most amiable disposition ; but he was cold, reserved, and even 
suspicious of the object of his affections. His suspicions, or 
perhaps they might - be more justly called, doubts^ arose not 
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from the slightest want of confidence in the candour or sin¬ 
cerity of the lady, but in a want of confidence in himself. 
He might fairly have said to his heroine with Steele's 
hero: — 


. “ Of you I am not jealous, — 

' ’Tis my own indesert that gives me fears: 

And tenderness forms dangers where they ’re not. 

I doubt and envy all things that approach thee.” 

There he was, the constant, faithful e lover, never away'from 
the house, sitting and sighing “like furnace,” listening to the 
gaieties of Mrs. Dallington’s conversation, a very spectre of 
despair, not ill-described by the English Aristophanes in the 
person of one Harry Hectic, with a bunch of jonquils in his 
button-hole, looking dead and dressed, like the waxwork in 
Westminster Abbey. There was no animating him, no rousing 
•him into a proposal; his attachment had become habituaj. and 
day after day the affair went on without “ progressing**^ thfT 
Ameridans have it, one inch. And yet the widow was dpvoted 
to Sir Charled; It must be admitted that she every morning 
expected the question; but every evening that expectation was 
blighted, and the worthy baronet returned from his placid 
state of negative happiness to his solitary home, to Ae awake 
for hours balancing the chances of matrimony, and endeavour¬ 
ing to make up his mind to the deciding inquiry which, if 
the real truth were told, he lingeringly delayed, apprehensive 
that it might meet with a negative certain not only to kill 
the hopes which sometimes outweighed his doubts, but t<f 
put an end to his acquaintance with the charming widow alto¬ 
gether. * 

While Sir Charles Lydiard .remained thus "drooping in the 
bright sunshine of Mrs. Dallington’s eyes, Jier timid sitter 
Blanche was undergoing a siege of a very different nature. 
Far from contenting himself, to use a military phrase, with 
sitting down before the place, and establishing a eorps of ob¬ 
servation merely to watch the enemy, Frank Rushton, who 
upas more madly in love than ever dandy had been found to be 
for many years, had for the last th'ree* months, —the whole 
period, in fact, of his acquaintance with her,—been assidu¬ 
ously and.incessantly carrying on an attack upon the heart of 
his adorable Dulcinea ; and, as it appeared’, with as little chance 
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of making an impression as her sister had of exciting Sir 
Charles to au ofter. In fact, the four players at this love-game 
were equally divided into the fiery and frosty ; but, vyhicli in 
the sequel made all the sport, as Mr. Brag would have called 
it, the partners were so curiously matched, and the' icicles and 
gftnbeams so regularly and heraldically counter-changed, that 
the lovers and their mistresses were the exact qpposites of each 
other. • It was extremely amusing to hear the discussions in 
which Sir Charles and his friend Rushton were in the habit of 
indulging. 

“My dear Frank,'’ said Sir Charles, “ your affection for 
Blanche is madness, — the way in which you go on sets me in 
a fever: and as for thtf poor young creature herself, she is ab¬ 
solutely harassed out of tier wits.” 

“So you think, tjir Charles,” replied Frank; “ but it strikes 
me that her sister would mot be less pleased with your society 
if you were to follow my example. Why there you sit, mop¬ 
ing arftl. melancholy, as if you were on the edge of your 0 W 31 
grave, instead of being on the verg<? of all earthly happiness: 
you look and languish, sigh and say nothing, ‘and, like the 
Cardinal, ‘ die, and make no sign.’ ” 

“ It may be so,” said the baronet, —“I suppose it is so ; 
but I caifhot, — struggle as I may with my feelings, — I cannot 
overcome the doubts which seem to me to cloud the prospect 
of the felicity of which you talk so easily.” 

“ Doubts ! my dear friend,” said Rushton; “ what doubts 
can you have ? Your doubts are, in fact, jealousies, and how 
jjeedless ! Mrs. Dallingtop has been a wife, — and never was a 
moth exemplary wife iu the world." 

“ Her trial was short,” said Sir Charles ; “ nor should 1 
call it <f fair ona,—her marriage was not one of love.” 

if Then‘so much the greater her credit for the conduct she 
observed,” said (tpshton. 

“ The struggle did not last long,” replied Sir Charles : “ her 
husband was killed within eight months of their marriage.” 

“ She bore her loss like a Christian,” said Rushton. 

“ Yes,’’ sighed the baronet; “it is wonderful t* behold tlys 
piotTs resignation of ladies in her position." 

“Well,” said Rushton, “if your apprehensions overcome 
your affection, and your doubts transcend your hopes, break off’ 
the acquaintance at once,—take your hat and go—:—" 
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“ And be neither missed nor inquired after, in all proba* 
bility,” said Lydiard. 

“ There you wrong your fair friend,” said Rushton. “ She 
values you, esteems you, and with a very little trouble on your 
part, would love you. Your flame is so gentle, that it scarcely 
warms; and, like the fire in the grate there, if she did not 
occasionally stir .it with good nature and kind looks, my belief 
is, it would go out entirely.” 

f ‘ My dear Rushton,” said Sir Charles,- “ you entirely mis¬ 
understand my character, and the character of my affectioh for 
our charming friend : my doubts are the ‘ fruits of love.’ ” 

“ A most disagreeable harvest, Lydiard,” replied Rushton. 

“ Truej” said Sir Charles, “ but I <cannot conquer "them. 
You blame my caution and coldness ; but when I see you de¬ 
voting yourself, hand over head, if I may so say, to the mild, 
quiet, timid, blushing creature, Blanehe, I cannot, since I had 
the honour of introducing you to -the family, but feet anxious 
op your account. I don’t believe one word of all those pro¬ 
fessions of meekness, and mildness, and modesty of which that 
young lady is so profusely liberal. I have seen her exchange 
looks with her sister, —while you, blinded by your passion, 
have seen nothing—which convince me that you would do 
well to scrutinise and consider before you plunge into the stormy 
ocean of matrimony.” 

“Why," said Rushton, “ Blanche is something, like Moore’s 
beautiful Nora Creena: 

‘ Few her looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises.’ ’’ 

“ Egad! ” said Lydiard, “ the light I saw was both sur¬ 
prising and unexpected. I have some little experience in 
family telegraphs, but the signal she threw out was one not 
altogether complimentary to you, for she seemed to me to be 
laughing at you.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that, Charles,” said Rushton. “ I 
too have seen tKose telegraphic symptoms; and my opinion is, 
diet if you Avere to adopt my style of proceeding, you would 
find the Ividow much less attentive to her sister’s evolutions. 
But no; — you have fallfen into a custom of going there day 
after day } you feel at your ease, you. enjoy the society and 
conversation of § delightful person; and because you have 
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nothing to excite you to action, so the affair goes on — not 
even a dash of jealousy to create a fermentation in your cup 
of nectar.” 

“There you mistake,” said Lydiard. “I—I—certainly 
never have touched upon the subject.— never opened my lips 
■to a human being about it ; but I am not quite so sure that it 
•is not jealousy which keeps me backward and depresses me.” 

“indeed!” said .Rushton; “jealous! What of somebody 
who visits at the house?” 

“•Yes,” said Sir Charles. 

“Do you mean Sir fiaggs Waddilove ?” said Rushton. 

“ Psha — no.” 

“.Perhaps that Col«nel Scramshaw?” 

“ Not a bit of it.” *' 

“ The count ? ”. 

f ‘ What, Swagandstraddle!—No.” 

“ Lord Tom Towzle ?” • 

“*You burn,” said Sir Charles, “as the children say to the 
blinded one ;—not of him, Frank*—what think yot* of his 
friend ?” . , • 

“ What, that horrid, vulgar dog. Brag,” said Rushton, 
“ Flis toady—his spaniel ?” 

“ Upin my honour, yes,” said Sir Charles. 

“ The deuce you are !” said Rushton ; “that’s very odd.” 

“ It is,” said Lydiard. “ 1 confess I am almost ashamed 
of being ruffled by such a fellow ; but, somehow, Mrs. Dal- 
lington seems so much at her ease with him, notwithstanding 
his vulgarity, his glaring ignorance, and his unbounded im- 
■ptsxinence, that, upon my honour 1 cannot help thinking ?*-'- 
you know women are very odd creatures, and I-” 

“You surprise me, Lydiard,” said Rushton, “but not 
disagreeably. I have thought,*—only don't mention it—that 
Blanche has a sort of, — eh — you understand me —a par¬ 
tiality for him—*1 don’t know how it is ; she certainly looks 
at the monster, now and then.” 

“ What,” interrupted Lydiard, “ some more of her few 
unexpected lights, eh ? ” 

i‘l cannot understand *it,” said Rushton: “J, slfppose h'e 
entertains them with his absurdities, and his nonsense, and 
even bis vanity, and his vulgarity. But I think we may both 
be pretty secure, that neither of such women as your widow 
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and ray Blanche could entertain a serious thought of a fellow 
of whom nobody knows any thing except as Lord Tom Towzle’s 
tiger, especially in a house into which Lord Tom himself finds 
it particularly difficult to get the entree'' 

“ No,” said Lydiard, “one would not think there was 
much danger; and yet — yet you will allow it is very odd 
indeed that we should both have been struck with the same 
notion ? ’’ ’ 

“ So it is,” replied llushton. “ However, as far as / am 
concerned, I am determined to fathom»the t affair to the bottom. 
1 love Blanche better than my life; but if I thought-” 

“Stop, stop, Rushton,” interrupted the worthy baronet. 
“ What has gone with your stern regrdbf of my scepticism ? 
Here are you who have been just rallying me upon my doubts 
with regard to the loveliest of her sex, now coming to fathom 
an affair to the bottom which implicates in yoUr mind the sin¬ 
cerity and single-heartedness of one of the purest, gentlest 
Nora Crecnas that ever walked with her eyes cast down*upon 
the eartn.” 

“Hang the fellow,” said Rushton; .“it is too ridiculous ! 
Besides he is not often there. Yet, never mind — he may do 
good : the smallest wheel in a great piece of machinery has its 
work to perform to keep all the rest going. This stupid ani¬ 
mal may serve to equalise our passions, and make us see clearer; 
he will cool me and warm you, and who knows but it may turn 
out all for the best ? " 

“ Why,” said Lydiard, “ the fact is pretty clear : — as we 
have not, even in this age of liberality, arrived at so great a re¬ 
form of the church as to establish the toleration of bigamy,lie 
can marry but one of the ladies ; and, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned, if my adorable widow. has a taste which would lead 
her to admit the pretensions of that miserable little’ animal; I 
am quite sure it never could be diverted intt^qpassion for me: 
and so, Mr. Rushton, if he conquer, he is perfectly welcome to 
the fruits of his triumph.” 

“ An, that’B it!” said Rushton : “ there are prudence, phi- 
Ipsophy, wisdom, and half a dozen other splendid qualities, 
combined ! *«But as for me, if he were to be smiled upon in 
earnest by Blanche, it would be the last gleam of sunshine one 
of us should see: he never should live to enjoy the happiness 
of which he had deprived me !" 
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'■ Now, Rushton,” said Sir Charles, “ how unjust, how in¬ 
considerate that is! If Blanche smile on him and not on you, 
it is a clear proof that she prefers him. Why make her .miser¬ 
able by killing the little matt ? You might as well shoot her 
poodle or wring the neck of her canary-bird.” 

• How much farther this dialogue, which was heteabouts 
interrupted, might hare been carried, it is not in my power to 
say ; but sufficient has beett developed to the reader to show 
that the incomparable. Jack Brag, by dint of the equivocal in- 
troduation of his master Lord Tom Towzle, had obtained 
footing at least in ont? respectable and agreeable house. It is, 
as Sir Charles Lydiard says, a matter of impossibility to ascer¬ 
tain thp particular qualities or circumstances by which women 
of station and talent, as t/ell as their inferiors in rank and 
"intellect, are captivated. Certain it is, that after once Mr. 
Brag*had been admitted U> Mrs. Dallington’s house, he was a 
visitor there as frequently as .he could contrive to manage it; 
and. Eft. we have seen, although his other avocations were nu n 
merous, he had contrived to unsettle*the minds* of twt> most 
respectable gentlemen of totally different characters and dispo¬ 
sitions, both pursuing sftnilar objects by different roads. 

We must now recur to Mr. Brag himself, and his career in 
other plaaes, into which the bright eyes of the gay widow and 
, her lovely sister cannot be expected to penetrate. 


CHAPTER II. 

WtyaN Mr^JqJin £rag left his respected mother, he hurried oft' 
to the rendezvous of his sporting friends, whence they "pro¬ 
ceeded in a body *to mark out the line of country for the stee¬ 
ple-chase. In this operation he exhibited, as he fancied, all 
the tactics of the most experienced quartermaster-general.' In 
endeavouring, however, to elucidate the difficultieaof a leap, 
which he thought essefltiaf to the effect of the rate, he came 
somewhat unexpectedly off his hors£ A little dirt, and a 
bruise or two out of sight, of which he gave no evidence, were 
all the consequences ef this performance; and havjng made 
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every necessary arrangement for the exhibition of the following 
day, he hastened to a small public -house a little way removed 
from the high road, which rejoiced in the sign of the “ Duke 
of Marlborough,” in order to change his clothes and prepare 
himself'for a flying visit to the shop, to which a promise made 
to his mother in the morning was carrying him in the afte. - 
noon. 

When some of Brag’s associates, in the field questioned him 
as to his cause of hurry, he made his excuses in so confused a 
tone, that he left, as he meant to do, an impression upon the 
minds of his country cronies, that he was under an engagement 
to the illustrious descendant of the hero of Blenheim and Mal- 
plaquet, rather than to the landlord^of the house where the 
pictured warrior swang “ high in a?."” before his door. 'How¬ 
ever, it yvas all “ straight up, right down, and no mistake ; ” 
and the pretender “ cut ’cross the country ’’ to his hostelty, at 
which had been deposited his poftmanteau “ down per coach,” 
which contained his clothes for the two coming days’ p".form- 
anees,o—his pet scarlet c iat and white cords, by way o’f a show, 
and if necessary a pink silk jacket with yellow sleeves "for the 
steeple-chase. 

When he arrived at the goal —the sign of the “ Duke of 
Marlborough,”— he was surprised to find the only sitting-room 
of the “ hotel ” occupied. A stranger, who had been driven 
into the house for shelter from the “ pitiless pelting " of a hail¬ 
storm, in which the admirable tallow-chandler had been drench¬ 
ed, was sitting before, the fire—agreeable in any season in 
England, but particularly so in the equivocal weather of a 
British spring—reading tire County Press of the preceding 
Saturday, redolent of tobacco, and stamped with flic circular 
impression of sundry pewter-pot bottoms which had, reposed 
upon its columns.- 

I say, Stubbs," said our hero, who was known to the land¬ 
lord as ‘ the most sportingest gentleman as'ever come down to 
them parts,’ “ what’s this ? I ordered my dinner this morning” 
—(his luncheon with the Duke of Marlborough)—“and find 
the room engaged ;—what’s this ? ” 

* An attempt on the part of Stubbs tij soothe the boiling rage 
of Brag, by sundry qualifying expressions of regret, and a few 
“ I dare says,” and “ The gentleman won’t be long,” and 
several such pacificatory observations, was happily seconded by 
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the occupant of the parlour himself; who upon beholding the 
inflation of the little cockney, whose vulgar red and white face 
was illuminated by the fire which raged within, rose from his 
seat and said, in the best possible humour, that he feared he 
was an intruder, but that he had been driven in by stress of 
jjveather; that he had ordered some luncheon, which he con¬ 
cluded was nearly ready ; and that if the gentleman would 
permit him to do so, he should be happy to share the repast 
with him, which, as he seemed to be himself wet and cold, 
wouljl perhaps not be disagreeable to him. 

“ Oh,” said Brag,-“ I’m not the chap to quarrel about trifles: 
only, I certainly, when I sent my horses down here, did say I 
should come and dine Jiere; and I have been here often before, 
and i never was served so till to-day. However, I'm much 
obliged by your civility, and have n’t the least objection to join 
yous each of us in bourse paying, share and share alike.” 

“ Oh, as you please,” said the stranger, ill whose eye there 
lurka^ a laughing smile, and who seemed satisfied, by the little 
he had‘seen of his new and important acquaintance,.that He 
should find something like amusement in the cultivation of a 
temporary friendship with him. 

** I’ll just step up-stairs,” said .Brag, “and cast my skin, 
as I call it; and by that time, Stubbs, the luncheon will be 
ready.” 

“In five minutes, sir,” said Stubbs. 

“ I say,” said Brag as he went along the passage, “ who is 
that chap in the parlour ? ” 

“ 1 haven’t a notion, sir,” said the landlord. “ He came 
in the midst of that pelting hail-storm about half an*hour 
ago, on .a fine strong horse which is now in the stable, and 
whfch seems to have had a pretty sharpish run somehow ; and 
he ordered a firfc to be lighted and some chops to be got ready, 
amt said he would stop an hour or two.” 

“ No servant?^ said Brag. 

“No.” 

“ Don’t carry bags ? ” asked Brag. 

“ No," replied Stubbs. 

“.Seems genteel,” s^id ihe tallow-chandler ; “ {to chance df 
any thing wrong ? — plain drest man on a fine* horse — eh, 
don’t you understand? straight up, right down—eh, no mis¬ 
take. No chance of highwaymen now-a-days ? ” 

. o 
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“ Lor’, no, sir,” said Stubbs ; “ such a thought never en¬ 
tered iny head. To be sure, he looked at your two hunters in 
the stable, and asked Jem who they belonged to.” 

“ What did he say ? ” said Brag. 

“ To one Squire Brag,” said Stubbs ; “ a gentleman from 
London.” 

“ Kigiit, quite right,” said Brag : “ no occasion to tell every 
body the truth. And he admired them, did he ? ” 

“ Indeed he did,” said Stubbs. 

“ Oh, all right, no mistake,” said Brag, delighted to .have 
unconsciously impressed upon the mirid of his “ promiscuous 
acquaintance ” the character of his pretensions to consideration 
and his right of swagger. “ I ’ll just go and run my eye over 
his nag before I go into the parlour,'and then we shall be on 
a footing,, eh ? ” 

Stubbs bowed ; and Brag proceeded to* change his clothes. 
* Wliile he was performing that operation',*the ever-active 
landlord added another knife and fork to the table qlready 
prepared for his other visiter: of which opportunity the 
stranger availed himself to inquire who the curious little gen¬ 
tleman in the green jacket and white cords might be; and in 
answer to his question touching that important subject, he was 
accurately informed by mine host, as far as he knew;.; — that 
he was a gentleman of large fortune from the City, he believed, 
who was in the habit of hunting with all the hounds in the 
metropolitan counties : that he usually kept his horses there ; 
that he was the owner of the two which the gentleman had so 
much admired ; that he was a choice spirit, and mixed in 
very high company ; all of which information the strqpg 
gentleman seemed to receive with considerable satisfaction — 
probably, as Stubbs the landlord thought, because he should 
feel himself honoured and gratified by the countenance and 
society of so distinguished an individual as Brag, and because 
he inwardly rejoiced at having made a paint of showing so 
much courtesy and attention on his first arrival to a gentleman 
of such respectability and importance. 

The stranger’s inquiries and the landlord's elucidations 
iiatl scawxfiy ended, before the volatilq cockney made his re¬ 
appearance. ‘ , 

“ Come, Stubbs,” cried he, rubbing his hands as he entereo 
the little'sanded parlour, “ be alive, rny fine follow! up with 
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the chops ! no nonsense — sharp’s the word and quick’s the 
motion, eh ? — straight up, right down, and no mistake.” 

“ They will be ready in two minutes, sir,” said the land¬ 
lord, as he quitted the apartment. 

“ That’s the way 1 manage ’em,” said Brag ; “ none of your 
.crawlers for me. I dare say you have been waiting ever so 
long for your feed; they don’t mind strangers — eVery thing 
is habit, sir, — used to mp — know I won’t stand upon trifles. 
I pay ready money,’ and don’t stint — eh ? that’s the way I 
keep,’em all alive. — Are you from town to-day?” 

“ No,” said the stringer; “ I am on my road .across the 
country. I rode farther than 1 intended, and was caught in 
the last storm.” , 

“"Oh,” said Brag beginning to exercise what he considered 
his tact in ascertaining the calling of his companion; “ you 
greniot going straight algng ? ” 

“ No,” replied his new friend, “merely taking a canter.”. 

“•^lowing away the cobwebs, as my friend Lord Tom Towzle 
says,” Tsaid Brag, looking at himsajf in the miserable gldss 
which surmounted the mantel-shelf, adjusting ljis shirt-collar, 
and combing out his curls, of which he was as vain as a peacock 
of’his tail. “ I never had harder; work; pitched right over 
my little hack’s head, trying to show my friend Lord W agly, 
the right-earnest way of taking a double fence. To be sure, it 
was too much for the poor little thing, and it served me right. 
1 was spilt — up again in a minute — all as quick as Queen 
Elizabeth. 1 say, that ’s'* fine horse of yours in .the stable 

-Stir «the fire — hem, — or lend me the poker --eh ? 

-»j:apital nag, 1 calculate, as the Yankees say?" • . 

“ Yus,” said the stranger^ “a fine serviceable animal: I 
ride pretty heavy, and require something strong to carry me. 
You have # two hlever animals in the boxes.here ; I assure you 
1 Bad been admiring them very much before you arrived.” 

“Yes,” said*Brag, “nice tits, I flatter myself: 1 never 
had two horses that suited me better. I have—let me see— 
eight—no,’nine—yes, nine—much of a muchness; four in 
Leicestershire, two here, and the rest,in London — nursing a 
bit,, that’s my way., I.say sport’s sport—net^r.overwofk 
kind animals—don’t break their hearts even if you break their 
backs. So I keep enough to do it easy: for, as I said to 
Towzle, what’s the use of plenty of money if you don’t spend 
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it?—eh! The devil take this fellow! his chops are not 
ready, though ours are—he ! Did you ever hear that before, 

— deuced good, eh?—old, I guess, and no mistake. I'll 
just give him a reminder.” 

Saying which. Brag seized the bell-rope, and gave it so 
tremendous a jerk, that down it came, bringing with it a clout! 
of dust, 'just at the moment that the door opened, and pre¬ 
sented to the view of the guests, Stubbs, with the chops, and 
Rachel his daughter at his heels, bearing a dish of potatoes, 
and a plate, whereon were deposited two vine leaves of blue 
ware, fillet!, the one with gherkins gretn, the other with wal¬ 
nuts brown. 

Rachel was about seventeen, pretty ,jntl arch, with a pair 
of expressively lively black eyes. It was clear that Brag had 
seen them before, and that Rachel was not altogether insen¬ 
sible of their power; and while the assiduous Stubbs Vas 
regulating the plates and knives and forks At their proper 
angles on the table, the Nimrod of Cockaigne was slyly press¬ 
ing the elbow- -rather of the reddest—of the amiable Rachel, 
as she stretched one hand forward towards her unsuspecting 
parent, in the act of offering him the vegetables wherewith to 
deck the table. The stranger saw the dexterous manreuvre of 
his new companion, but appeared to be wholly uncoirscious of 
his insinuativeness. 

“ That’s a pretty girl,” said Brag, after the parent and 
child had left the room,— “sly as a pussy cat. Dear me! 
the things one does see in this world! No matter where one 
goes, it is all the same! One has only to look at a girl, or a 
woman older a deuced deal than tnat, down she comes ; i 
don’t know how it is, or how you find it, but, by Job” .(as 
Brag always called Jove), “ it’s a difficult thing to keep clear 
of the female sex; I suppose it’s something in one’s manner 

— eh; —don’t you think so? — 'pon my life'I don’t know.” 

“ Why," said the stranger, “ 1 am not* In the habit of 

generalising upon such subjects: a woman worthy of being 
won is not so easily won.” 

“Oh! ah!’’ said Brag; “you mean tip-toppers, blue 
stockings, 0 nobs, and all that kind of thing: I mean theysex 
taken what I call collectively. What do you drink, eh ? 
Ale, by Job! Here, here, just put your head out of the door 
and call Stubbs; you are nearer than me: I wish I had n’t 
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broken the bell. Call him, — or stay; — no, 1 ’ll speak to 
him,—have up my tap — eh, — don’t you see?" 

The volubility and vanity of the cockney amused as well as 
surprised the stranger, who, upon Brag’s resuming his seat, 
endeavoured to draw him back — which there was little diffi¬ 
culty in doing — to his old subject, by telling him ohe of the 
innumerable bon mots of J.he celebrated Sophie Arnould, who, 
when a Brag of her day, in descanting largely upon his suc¬ 
cess .with a certain demoiselle of the rank and standing of 
Rachel Stubbs, told*he? that the affair had made a great noise 
in the neighbourhood, asked whether it were not occasioned by 
the lady's pattens. ,Brag did not see the application, and 
wenf on, as his acquaintance with his companion «grew, and 
his familiarity ripened, to be extremely communicative, most 
especially upon_ his own successes in the way of “ Don 
Juanism.” 

1%! sederunt of the companions was considerably lengthened 
by a return of bad weather. The *iin and had again poufed 
down* in torrents; and Brag, who denounced yine in such a 
place, resoWed upon, keeping out the cold with some hot 
mfccture. The stranger, who was also weather-bound, seemed 
not altqgether disinclined to follow his companion’s example ; 
and they drew their chairs towards the fire, in order to wait 
with patience for a brighter sky ; which, as the spring had set 
in with its accustomed severity, they were not soon certain of 
seeing. 

“ I am.told,” said a lady of rank to the Persian ambassador, 
“whp was in this country so many years since, that, for the sake 
of my tern ale friendB, I will not say how many ,—“ 1 am told, 
sir,’ that in your country they worship the sun.” “ True, ma¬ 
dam,” replied Ihe ambassador t “ and bo they would in yours, 
if they ever saw him." The hope of catching a glimpse of him 
on the day of Brag's adventure at the “ Duke of Marlborough ” 
was but faint and remote: the storm pattered against the case¬ 
ments of the humble apartment which he and. his associate oc¬ 
cupied, and Jack was resolved to show .that his spirits, however 
mercurial, were not altogether dependent upon th! weather. * 
Blessing, good temper," said JJj-ag, — “ eh? —makes no 
difference to me — life is not long enough to be sorry; clouds 
or sunshine, on I go smack, smooth 'cross the country, and no 
mistake.—As 1 was, saying just now, if i were .to write my 
* ‘ o S 
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life and adventures, what a book it would make! to be sure, 
one could not publish it;—compromise so many dear delicious 
creatures —eh ? ” 

“ But do you find,” said the stranger, “ this facility of con¬ 
quest equally general in the higher classes, with whom, as you 
have already said, you mix ? ” 

“ Equal,” exclaimed Brag, emptying at the same njoment 
his first glass of Stubbs’s punch, — the same every where. I 
grant you, the females of the aristocracy are more closely 
watched ; „the eyes of the world are mdre on them. But, dear 
me, when they are out of sight — when we are what I call 
tiled, — all snug and comfortable, and f no mistake,—1 think 
the tip-toppers ate livelier than the Mediums.” 

“ And these females, as you call them,” said the stranger, 
“ are they most easily led away by person or manner, or accom¬ 
plishments ? ” 

“ A little of all,” said Jack, running the dumpy fingers of 
one of Ijis little fat hands through his curls, and pulling up his 
shirt-collar with the other as usual; — ‘‘manneris every.thing 
—that's it, sir; genteel, but bordering.upon the lively — eh, 
don’t you understand ? Now there’s lady Fanny Smartly 1 , as 
nice a horse-woman as you ’ll see in a summer’s day i— why. 
Lor’—just see me lend her my arm to mount! Her brother 
looks with wonder — the groom retires with awe — and then 
she gives me a smile, as much as to say, ‘ You are a sharp little 
fellow, Jack !’ Well, then in the evening, there I find her all 
gentle and languishing—you would n’t think she had ever seen 
a horse in her life ;—and then she laughs, — and I look, ,t mi 
then she laughs again ; and you can’t think how one .gets on 
in that way—eh, and no mistake !” 

“ Lady Fanny Smartly ? ” said the stranger; I think I have 
occasionally seen her riding in London.” 1 

“ Very likely," said Jack ; “ but that’s nobthe way to know 
her. Now there’s Mrs. Dalliugton—a friend of mine, and 
her sister—they live close up by Grosvenor Square; —I go 
there almost every day; they are as opposite as light from 
dark, — outfall sharp, you know—qprt (1 of daisy-cutting t;t — 
smack smooth, and no itiiyake;—the other, Miss Blanche En- 
glefielil, all meek, modest, quiet; what you call retiring, soft, 
gentle.” 

“ A melting beauty ? ” said the stranger. 
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“ No,” sakl Jack, colouring; “ not melting ; — a—not that 
sort of thing, — but—distant and shy. Why, now with me, 
she is all free and easy. There I see a couple of men day 
after day dancing attendance upon these two women, and dying 
to marry them. In course 1 shouldn’t take any advantage of 
*tny friends, as I told Lord Tom — a crack crony olj mine — 
Lord Tom Towzle. I never would —no I scorn the action,— 
but it*!s hard to refrain.” 1 

“ Lord Tom Towzle,” said the stranger, “ is a son of the 
Dukb of Ditchwater, is he not?” 

“ He is,” said Jack : “ I see you know some of tfieir names.' 
Hid you ever see Lord Tom ? I always call him Tommy for 
shortness ; he is an excellent fellow in his wa,y,—not over re¬ 
spectable in money matters—but an uncommon good un to go 
’cross a country.” . 

‘•'Have you seen much of his aunt. Lady Bloomville?” 
said the stranger, • *• 

the old toad ! ” said Jack ; “ a regular scarecrow,;— 
she is what people call a respectable body—"eh! rdfeds him 
lectures and .all that — he can’t bear her; — wt: have a great 
de^l of fun there sometimes — we go and what he calls roast 
her.” 

“ I Iftd always heard,” said the stranger, “ that she was a 
remarkably respectable amiable person. I hope you never 
found her so complying as you seem to have found the rest of 
your fashionable friends.” 

“ I tell you what,” said Brag, putting his finger to his 
pose—“ it you knew what I know, you would n’t be surprised 
at*Sny thing.” 

She has a brother, has n’t she ? ” said the stranger. 

“What, Lady Bloomville ? ” asked Jack. 

“ Yes, , ' i replied the stranger. 

“Oh, yes, Lo^d Ilfracombe,” said Jack; “and a'queer 
chap he is too.' f 

“ Is he much at Lady Bloomville’s ? ” asked the stranger. 

“ More than we like,” replied Brag; “ he is what I call a 
dull dog,—good man in his way,—plain, and,no show,— 
norie of what I call £ai?)mon. I say, I musUJiave another 
jorum of this stuff—put your hesffl out and call, will you — 
eh! make yourself useful — nothing like sociability, and no 
mistake — eh ! ” 

a 4 
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The stranger obeyed, and called the waiter; Rachel ap¬ 
peared, and Jack ordered a replenishment of punch, in doing 
which, paving previously expressed his admiration of the wait¬ 
ress, he suited the action to the word, and then resumed. 

“ Old Ilfracombe is a queer one,” said he, “ a bore, — 
won't sit,, after dinner. Now, as I say to Lord Tom, that is 
a fault of the young ones; — no conversation,—no nothing 
now—up go the ladies, and then comes 1 Will-anybody have 
any more wine, or shall we have coffee ? ’ and up we go after 
them, — no opportunity for what sonvjbody calls the feist of 
reason and the flow of soul, or, as I read it, ‘ flow of bowl,’ 
— eh!” 

“ So then,” {aid the stranger, “ this Lord Ilfracombe is 
what may'be called a wet blanket 1 — he does n’t look like one 
of the kill-joys.’ 

“ Do you think not ? ” said Jacki “ I suppose you have 
duly seen him by chance, at some 'public dinner, or somewhere 
where smiles are always ready. If you knew him as„$ell as 
I and Lord Tdm do, you'would set him down for as great a 
bore as ever lived.” . ■ 

“ And is Lord Tom, as you call him,” said the stranger, 
“ in love with either of the ladies you have mentioned to me?” 

“ Not a bit," said Jack. “ Tommy and I —or rather, I 
might say, I and Tommy, take a different course,—butterflies, 
bees,—eh !—don’t you see? —rove and sip—and no mistake. 
No, I think it would be an injustice in either of us to marry. 
But, there are two very respectable men dangling—you 
understand what I mean.” 

Perfectly,” said the stranger. 

“ But,” said Brag, “it is painful to see it—eb !—Lord 
bless your heart — however—Oh! here is my .second glass— 
put it down, Rachel,—here—come round—this way, don’t 
be frightened, the gentleman won’t eat you.”, c 

Rachel did as die was bid, but it was quite clear by the 
expression of her pretty countenance as she left the room, that 
she did- not think quite so much of Brag as Brag thought of 
himself. ^ „ 

“ If you,” said Brag, “ had opportunities as I have - of 
seeing the best society,—what I call skimming the cream, 
you would be in the secret; but without seeing it, as I said 
before, there’s no,believing it—eh ! ” 
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“ I am sure you are right,” said the stranger. “ I think 
Lord Ilfracombe has a son, hasn’t he? " • 

“ To be sure he has,” said Brag, “ Lord Dawlish,.—and a 
nice chap he is too; he married a Miss Linton, the. daughter 
of a country gentleman in my lord’s neighbourhood. I know 
\11 the facts from Lord Tommy. She is like a doll in a toy¬ 
shop window—waxy and winky-eyed—eh ! You understand 
— mofley — the father sold the child to buy the title, and a 
pretty swop too. Lord bless you ! they live like cat and dog. 
1 caif't bear her—mavtkish—eh ! Don’t you take some more 
of this mixture ? ” 

“ Not yet,” said the stranger. “And does Lord Dawlish 
mix much in your sports j ” . 

“ Why now,” said Jack, “ before you carry this on too far, 
I do think you ought to tell me why you ask. I don’t think 
it fair, living with these people as I do, what you call hand-in¬ 
glove, and all that, to let out ; you may, perhaps, have an in¬ 
terest*^ knowing particulars. 1 am sure you won't be offend¬ 
ed, but I take it that you are in the*mercantile line, ahd what 
people in the city call travelling on your own bottom — you 
wapt to know where credit may and where it mayn’t be given 
—eh ? 1 don’t think 1 ought to commit my friends, old cocky 
—eh ! ill right and no mistake —don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said the stranger ; “ I did n’t know that Lord 
Dawlish was a friend of yours.” 

“The whole clique," said Brag, looking very cunning; 
“and I can tell you this—they know 1 am rich,eh! — all 
^nug, smuj, and no mistake.” 

** Well,” said the stranger, “lam much obliged for tfie 
mixture'of confidence in met and the consideration of them, 
which regulate* your communications;—but I suppose old 
Ilfpcombe himsqjf is a steady goer?” 

“ Umph !” said Jack, “ pretty well — six o’ one side, and 
half-a-dozen of tlie other — much of a muchness — you under¬ 
stand, eh ! -—all outside—plating, as I call it.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by "the entrance of 
Stubbs, who announced that Mr. Brag's groom }ia<jju8t»ath¬ 
rived from London, dh die top of the coach, which had set 
him down at the corner of the crossroad. 

“ Let him come in,” said Brag, with an air of the roost ex¬ 
alted dignity. 
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The lad made his appearance, dripping, like Niobe, all tears, 

“ Well,'what made you so late ? " said Brag. 

“ Could n’t git down afore, sir,” said the lad. 

“ Well,” said his master, “ go get yourself something to eat, 
and see to the horses.” 

“ I wanted to say a word about the horses, sir, — please,’ 
said the lad. 

“ Well,” said Brag, “ you may say what you have to say ; 
you are not afraid of that stranger, I suppose.” 

“ No, sir,” said the boy, “ I’m not afraid o’ anybody, but 
1 did n’t know I was to say what I had to say, out.” 

“ Say,” said Jack, waving his half-emptied tumbler over 
his head ; — “ ‘ Say on,’ as the chap at’the theatre says.” 

“ Mr. Figgs,” said the boy, “ wishes to know whether you 
want both' them ’ere horses as is here any longer this week, or if 
one will do, as he has an opportunity of lettiifg one or both on 
'em to gemmen as pays ready motley ; and if so be you,keeps 
'em both, you '11 be pleased to send up the stumpy by te-hight’s 
post.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” said Brag, his cheeks turning as white as 
chaik, his hair seeming to uncurl, and his whole countenance 
assuming the appearance’of a detected pickpocket—“how 
good!—how deuced good, eh! Ha, ha, — what! my own 
horses! ” 

“ Not your own horses, sir," said the boy, “ they are his 
horses, you know, sir, and - - ’’ 

“ Hold your tongue, kir,” said Brag ; “ I think I ought to 
knoty whose horses they are better .than he; — get out, — gr¬ 
and look after the nags—before you get any thing to eat — 
and I will come out to you presently." 

Of all the curs unhung, there is none so awfully contemptible 
as a. drivelling braggart. The wretched cockney "seemei/i to 
quail before his associate, whom, as we knoyv c he imagined to 
be either a rider to some respectable house in the button line, 
or a small dealer travelling, as he called it, “ on his own bot¬ 
tom.” He watched the glance of the eye of this man, whom 
fce'had, before despised and bullied, to see what impression the 
detection of'his miserable assumptions*had made upon him ; 
but the stranger, who hau his own business to attend to, and 
who seemed fully occupied by his own thoughts, evinced no 
alteration either in look or manner when he heard his contempt- 
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ible companion exposed by the stable-keeper’s menial. Why 
lie was not much affected by this denouement, we may perhaps 
shortly discover. 

“ What fools servants are! ” said Jack, when he could 
speak — stirring up a bit of lemon-peel from the bottom of 
his glass, and keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon the object 
and operation during the utterance of his remark. 

Wli^l the stranger thought of masters, was not to collected 
from either his words or his looks. 

“ Figgs is a fool tgo,’i said Brag, when he had rallied ; “ I 
wonder what he means.” 

The stranger, who merely recollected the history of his com¬ 
panion's stud, all elabdlpfcdy detailed, did not by ajiy means 
exert himself to elucidate the mysteries of the liveryman’s 
stablps. He was perfectly satisfied with the affair aS it stood, 
and there an end.* * . 

“ l believe,” said Brag, bfeaking what appeared a most un¬ 
comfortable silence, and which, as pretenders invariably do, 
he fancied arose from a conviction in the other gentleman’s 
mind that-he was a “ humbug,” — “I believe that these 
fell#ws try to worry one into buying, by such tricks as these : 
however, I flatter myself 1 am prefty well known about Lon¬ 
don, and if 1 have any interest with the Master of the Horse, 
not one of Figg’s animals sets foot into the royal stables,— 
there I have an influence.” 

The stranger merely looked, and finished his one' glass of 
Stubbs's particular, to Brag’s two ; fthich one he had been 
persuaded to imbibe upon the very just principle of rep«llitig 
extefnal cold by internal warmth. It was clear that the cock¬ 
ney -had been hit hard by the Stupidity of his boy, as he called 
him—Vho, in • fact, was not fcis; and, odd enough to say, 
hontever pfeased he might have been to escape any thing Jike a 
cross-examinatiop. from his companion, he was rather vexed 
than not, that the said companion did not appear to take suf¬ 
ficient interest in his proceedings to inquire jny farther into 
particulars. 

“ The weather does not seem to clear up,” said the^p-angci", 
walking towards the wmcfbw; “ I am not quite *bure what is 
best to be done.” *" 

“ As for me,” said Brag, “ I shall be a fixture for the night, 
if it holds on so badly.” 
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“ I must get home by dinner-time,” said the stranger. 

“ Oh !” said Brag, “ then this is not your dinner." 

“ No,” said the stranger. “ I believe in point of fact it is, 
but nominally it is not; 1 have fifteen miles to ride before I 
get home. I suppose one might on an emergency get a chaise 
here?”.. ‘ ' 

“ Not here,” said Brag; “ I am always obliged, when I 
want horses, to send down to the George, — two miles from 
this ; — but that makes no difference, I ’ll tell my boy to run 
down if you want them: — are you going towards town ? ” 

“ No,’* said the stranger, and stranger he was in those parts, 
“ my course is from London.” 

“ Eh ! oh !”■> said Brag, evidently‘desirous of finding out 
his associate’s pursuits. “ I shall cobble up here for the night, 
I think ; — I dare say Ilachcl will make my tea for me, and 
I shall be uncommon comfortable, altd no mistake. I like the 

— what do the French call it ? — the * despipere in poeo,’ or 
something of that sort, as Lord Tommy says ; — se here I 
stop. I have nothing to do, no business, no call, no fie, ex¬ 
cept that unhappy Mrs. — did 1 tell you her name ? — yes I 
did, — Mrs. Dallington and her sister Blanche. They must 
wait — can’t ride through the rain for them, eh !" 

At this moment a remarkably neat, well appointed travelling 
carriage, drawn by four bright bays, preceded by an outrider, 
and in the rumble of which were two strapping servants, drove 
up to the door of the small hostelry — the steeds all thorough 
bred, were foaming and’ champing the bit, and the party within 
evidently in high spirits. The halt was called just to yas’: 
out the mouths of the horses, which were, as it appeared, 
making a long stage. 

“ I say,” said Brag, “ these are somebodies*: — what nags ! 

— did you ever see such a turn-out; — that’s What F call 
going it — straight up, right down, and no, mistake. Let’s 
just go out and have a look at ’em.” 

Brag led the way — the stranger implicitly followed: the 
moment he exhibited his person by the side of the cockney, a 
oheut pX- swprise and delight echoed from the carriage. 

“ So, hert! you are !" ^cried the youngest of the parti carre. 
'' What have you been doing here ? ” 

“ Doing!’’ said the stranger; “why you don’t expect a 
man to ride to aH archery meeting through a torrent!" 
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“ My dear love,” said a lady in the carriage, “ are you quite 
sure you have not got wet ? " 

“ Not the least,” said the stranger; “ for I took the pre¬ 
caution of halting here, and getting some luncheon in very 
agreeable society. But, perhaps, you will let me in' turn in¬ 
quire why you have taken this road." 

“ Partly, 1 believe,” said a young man who turned out to 
be the,stranger’s son, “by mistake, — the weather was so 
desperate that the whole affair was a coup manqud, and we 
were glad enough to scramble away as well as we could ; but, 
however, you will now come with us; they say it .is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” 

“ Y.ou may rely upog my housing myself in the carriage,” 
said the stranger, “ eveirat the hazard of crowding ywu. Har¬ 
rison, stay behind, and bring home Sportsman in thecourse of 
the evening, and, p4y m^ bill here ; don’t hurry back, for I 
rode him rather’hard in conyng.” 

Tift; ladies seemed delighted at the acquisition which they 
had made to their party “ inside," aad the stranger, noth hfs 
foot on the step of the carriage, took off his hal; and made a 
low bow to’Brag, who stood looking on in a state of amaze and 
woflderment arising from the extraordinary fact, that anybody 
who rea% lived in the society of which he was permitted to 
catch occasional glimpses could seriously sit down and enjoy 
mutton chops in a small alehouse, without disclosing his rank 
or talking of his connections. 

The carriage drove off, —splashed § little of the nj’ud upon 
Brag’s deliaate nose, and left, according to the stranger's direc- 
flon% one of the servants behind, who upon scanning* the 
figure of. the cockney sportsmap, turned away from him with 
an air 0 / dignity which his master had never assumed; and 
whose remarkably smart leathers and tops were so much better 
“ gfft up" than Brag’s ever were (although when he wore 
leathers he alwayVdevoted a certain portion of the morning to 
his own personal care of them), that the unhappy creature 
cowered before the menial of the man, whom, because he was 
plainly dressed, and assumed nothing in his manner, he had 
treated as if he were aiwinferior. 

“ I say, sir,” said Brag to the .man as he was walking 
towards the stable, “may 1 ask who thp gentleman is who 
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stepped into that carriage, and has left you to take home his 
horse ? ” 

“ That’s my lord,” said Harrison, so was the man named. 

“ And what lord may he be ? ” said Brag. 

“ Dori’t you know my lord, sir ? ” said Harrison ; “ I 
thought everybody knew him,— Lord Ilfracombe. That.’s 
my lady, and his son, Lord Dawlish, and Lady Dawlish, and 
Lady Bloomville, in the carriage.” . , 

“ Indeed ! five insides! ” said Brag: “ and who was the 
young lady with the veil ? ’’ 

“ Lady Fanny Smartly,” said the mfcn, and passed on to 
look after his lord’s horse. 

Jack stood as if petrified: he felt his ears tingle, his knees 
shake,—-'the mingled impudence artd folly of his conduct 
came full.upon him, like a double-headed shot. Here were all. 
his intimate friends whom he had never seen before, coifjured 
•'up, as it were, to ruin him in the estimation' of the head of 
the family, whom he had denounced to himself as e*'queer 
one, a bore, a'kill-joy, rfad a wet blanket. He had" not the 
power to stir, nor would he have moved from tho_ place where 
he stood, with his eyes swimming and his head whirling, if 
the stable-boy from Figgs’s had not just begged him to make¬ 
up his mind as to the horse he would keep. 

Jack, for a minute roused to a sense of his absurdity, gave 
his answer, and retired to the house; where, having in due 
time recovered the spirits or callousness which generally up¬ 
held him, he rang fop some tea, — a beverage in which the 
subjects of Cockaigne delight, and which was in the course of 
balf-an-hour brought him by a dirty red-headed boy ; Hiichel 
Stubbs having gone over to her aunt’s, on purpose to get out 
of the way of his nasty impertinences. 


CHAPTER III. 

Brag’s feelings at the pfcriod of this announcement were by 
no means of the most agreeable character. It was quite cer¬ 
tain that the scepe which had just been enacted by the noble 
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lord and himself would furnish materials for a historiette in 
his lordship’s circle, whence it would infallibly descend to the 
sphere of his own actions, as fashions gradually sink from the 
duchess to the dowdy, until, as extremes meet, they'become 
extinct from their universality. 

• Then, for the Lothario to be slighted — avoided — cut by 
the waiting-girl of a small inn, who ought to have been 
proudef than a peacock at having attracted his eyes: alto¬ 
gether Jack was ill at ease, and fell to ruminating upon his 
present not brilliant prospects, until he fell asleep. 

Not so his mother. *She had pondered the words her son 
had spoken: she felt that his recommendation to take unto 
herself a second hustymd, although she had passed several 
years’ of widowhood, waS not altogether unreasonable, since 
the career which he appeared determined to pursue, let it 
terminate as it rpiglit, wjs not very likely to end in a steady 
settle-down to’business, aqd since, as everybody allows, sa 
“ lofts woman ” in trade is liable to be imposed upon. 

It is*odd enough, that an idea onae formed in a miqd wh£re 
it never had place before, becomes the leading subject of 
thought and’consideration. Mrs. Brag had never dreamt of 
a second marriage; and it is but fpir to say, that none of her 
male, middle-aged, marrying acquaintance had ever, by word 
or deed, led her to moot the question. It was reserved for 
her son to fire the train ; and from the moment it was ignited, 
Mrs. Brag became a different woman. She bestowed extra 
care upon her frill and her front; fyad the one plaited, and 
the other aurled, with peculiai pains; took to the wearing of 
’cotoured ribands ; looked into the shop whenever she dieard 
the. sound of voices; and, \n short, gave herself more airs 
than fjhe had ever thought of assuming for many years 
before. 

*Sfever, however, had she been driven into what may be 
called a resolutiM upon the subject, until the morning upon 
which this little history opens. Johnny had often suggested 
the measure, and she had at first repelled the idea, .out of 
respect to the memory of departed Mr. B. ,• at last, she 
listened more complaseatly; then, as I have jukUMtid?* she 
occupied herself in putting the scheme in execution prac¬ 
tically ; and, after that morning, finding that all solicitations 
to John “ in regard of steadiness ” must prove fruitless,, she 
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came to the resolution of obliging her darling bov, of whom 
she might justly have said — 

, “ Johnny, with all thy faults, I love thee still,” 

and of making herself more comfortable at home. How to 
compass the affair then became her only consideration; for 
the reader ought to know, that although to the very last she 
maintained her profession of disinclination for the step, she 
had, in fact, determined upon taking it. The way she went 
to work will hereafter be developed. 

The volatile John, himself, arose on 1 the morning of his 
intended steeple-chase, little refreshed from the sort of feverish 
night’s rest he had enjoyed — if enjoyment it might be called. 
He couldmot rally from the effects 6f-his self-exposure, which 
affected him the more strongly, as he began to anticipate (since it 
was evident that they were staying somewhere jn the neighbour¬ 
hood) the appearance of some of the branches of'the noble family 
of Ilfracombe to witness what men of desperate expedients con¬ 
sider ‘"..fine sport.” What should he do if this very Lord 
Dawlish were to join the field, attended, perhaps, by Lady 
Fanny Smartly, or the earl himself. Every word that he 
had uttered the previous night would, of course, be repeated ; 
and if not actually kicked or horsewhipped by the indignant 
viscount, in revenge for the description he had given of his 
father and his family, even Lord Tom Towzle himself, who 
was his main-stay, might join in the general execration of the 
pretender ; the more especially as Lord Tom had at various 
times borrowed sundry sums of Brag’s “ loose sash,” and, 
having been of late refused unlimited access to his purse, might 
perhaps not be particularly sorry to find a cause for breaking 
off his acquaintance with him. 

The day however came, and Brag having breakfasted, began 
to rally ; and resolving to put the best face upon the affair, he 
mounted the horse he kept, and proceeded to the scene of 
action, casting his eyes, it must be admitted, in .every direc¬ 
tion, in dread of encountering his friend of the preceding 
afternoon. Nothing of the sort, however, occurred to anni¬ 
hilate'td.rf;. and when he reached, the inn at which .the 
sportsmen were to rendezvous, and found Lord Tom and his 
associates just the same as usual,— all gay, lively, and warm 
in their deception,—he felt reassured, and in less than an 
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hour had forgotten, or resolved not to remember, any thing 
about his self-exposure to the noble lord. 

The steeple-chase took place according to notice ; and at it* 
conclusion Lord Tom, assisted by Brag, furnished a report of 
it for the “ Sporting Intelligence ” of the Loudon papers, in 
the following words : — 

“ This event came off yesterday to the entire gratification 
of the numerous company .who were present. 

“ The course had been marked out on the previous day by 
Lord .Wagley, Lord Thomas Towzle, and Mr. Brag, who 
judiciously selected it stiff line of country, including thirty- 
four leaps and three brooks, best calculated to try the mettle 
of botji horses and riders. The winning-post was between 
two ffags placed in a fiv-ffi belonging to Mr. Brag, •who was 

'also appointed umpire. Five horses started — 

• 

Mr. Tagrftg's ‘ Waflhball* - - - Owner. 

Capt. Snobb’s * Beggarboy * - - Owner. 

Sir Frederick .Flapper’s ‘ Stumpy’ Mr. Martingale. 

"Mr. Smith’s ‘Tommy’ - - -« - Owner. • 

Colonel Ball’s ‘ Blunderbuss’ - - Mr. Flint. 

“ They all went off - at a slashing pace. ‘ Tommy refused 
the second leap, and threw his rider, over his head, and, falling 
backward over the bank, broke his back, and died in a few 
minutes. ‘ Washball ’ was also unlucky in trying to jump a 
brook, which her rider did not know was fordable twenty 
yards lower down: she slipped her shoulder, and was obliged 
to be shot immediately after the race.. We are sorny to add, 
that Mr. Tagrag, who rode her, unfortunately pitched upon 
tlie’back of his neck, and* severely injured his spine. IB; lifcs 
at tfie “Full Moon * at Wigglesford, without hopes of re¬ 
covery.. 

After.these little mishaps,’the play wds made entirely by 
‘ Beggarboy ’ anti ‘ Stumpy,’ * Blunderbuss ’ having knocked 
up after the first* !wo miles and a half, and being run to a dead 
stand in the.middle of a ploughed field, whence neither flogg¬ 
ing nor spurring could move him : in fact-, the Ishine was- taken 
out of him, and it became a clear case of ‘ no go.' t 

‘ Beggarboy’ and*‘4>tumpy’ had had enoughanti 
when they reached the last fence, “entered the winning-field 
nearly neck-and-neck. ‘ Stumpy ’ tumbled into the ditch, and 
Captain Snobbs worked * Beggarboy’ through the flags in very 

x> 
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fine style. ‘Stumpy’ was considerably damaged by the last 
fall, which is a pity, inasmuch as he is about one of the best 
horses in this part of the country. 

“ The race was for ten sovereigns each, and was run in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time. The numerous company assembled 
were highly delighted with the spirit-stirring sport, and, after 
the chase', proceeded to a field at the back of the ‘ Full Moon,’ 
to see the ties shot off of the great pigeon match between Mr. 
Slack and Mr. Nibbs, for a silver jug and "cover. 

“ The name of Nibbs in itself was sufficient to create an 
unusual interest, and the ground was crowded with amateurs. 
The terms were, twenty-one yards at twenty-one birds — 
charge limited to two ounces. Betting, three to one the win¬ 
ner killed,eighteen — five to four ore Nibbs. They both went 
in, sure of doing the trick; hut after Slack and Nibbs had 
each killed twelve birds, Nibbs had it all his own way, and 
won the jug by five birds, killing nineteen to Slack's fourteen ; 
thus winning also the by-bets of three to one. Several v other 
mutches came off, and abqut a hundred and fifty pigeons were 
knocked over. 

“Nothing could exceed the gaiety, of the sctlne. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and a proportion of the beauties 
who had honoured the race with their presence were ’fitnesses 
of the cheering sport. An old woman standing just outside 
the enclosure, received a whole charge of shot in her face, 
which is likely to cost her the sight of one eye at least ; and 
a silly bo"y, who imprudently attempted to knock down one of 
the winged birds which was falling out of bounds, .was badly 
wqunded in the chest and throat. He was immediately,,at¬ 
tended to by the surgeon of the place, who extracted, thirty- 
six shots from differents parts* of his person, and he was 
then forwarded in. an easy cart to the county hospital. We 
hope these accidents will act as cautions to other equally incon¬ 
siderate individuals. 

“ At the conclusion of the sports an admirable cold colla¬ 
tion was served .up at the ‘ Full Moon,’ in Bunks's best style. 
The evening passed off in the most delightfully convivial man¬ 
ner,■•''~'p(^errangemeMs were made„£gr a renewal of the 
exhilarating (Eversions of ^he day, on Thursday next, when a 
still more numerous assemblage is anticipated." 

This animated description, as a matter of course, figured is 
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the principal journals of the following morning. Brag having 
succeeded in the interpolation of three or four words, convey¬ 
ing to himself a field, and, by implication, a much iqore ex¬ 
tensive estate, in a part of the country where he did not possess 
even so much as called him master at his “ little ’ place in 
Surrey.’' The only drawback to his happiness, however, upon 
this occasion, was a visit, three days after the appearance of 
the intelligence, frijm the farmer to whom the field actually 
did belong, who gave him to understand that he had directed 
his attorney to prosecute the trespassers, who without "his per¬ 
mission had ploughed up his land at a season when’it did not 
require tillage ; anil having ascertained by the newspapers t^iat 
the whole arrangement* had devolved upon tylr. Brag, the at¬ 
torney thought it most* advisable to pounce upon Kim in the 
first instance. 

This visit, anti tfie intelligence his visitor conveyed to him, 
were any thing'but agreeable to the little man, whose feelinffh 
upoif ,the matter were in no degree tranquilliser! by the con¬ 
viction that his difficulties and responsibility’were fastened 
upon him, because he could not refrain from the indulgence of 
his besetting propensity, in making himself not only the hero 
of the affair, but the owner of the-ground over which it had 
been decided. 

The next race, however, which Mr. Brag was destined to 
run, was away from the lawyer, am\ accordingly, with prudence, 
which in animals unclothed, we designate instinct, hut which 
in cases like that of Johnny we by courtesy call reason, our 
hero quittAl his head quarters at the Duke’s Head, and pro- 
"ceflied to town per stage-‘coach ; the second message from Mr. 
Figgs, with regard to the horses, having been accompanied 
with a,peremptory demand that they might both be sent back. 

Brag returned to town considerably damaged, and however 
boft he might he in assuming consequence, and claiming 
friendships, nev8? did human being more clearly evince by his 
personal appearance the workings of what served him for mind, 
than he; a blow like that which he had just rfceived from the 
farmer’s announcement completely upset him, and in fiye 
minutes the sprightlyirqsert, impudent-looking waffiri$ was 
metamorphosed into a pale, downcast, miserable victim; and 
in a plight thus indicative of defeat, he reached the metropolis, 
quite undecided liow. to dispose of himself fyr the afternoon. 
i> 2 
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While he is in this state of suspense let us look for one mo¬ 
ment at those over whose destinies he almost unconsciously 
possessed a most extraordinary influence. Sir Charles Lydiard, 
whose sensitiveness had once been disturbed, and whose shy¬ 
ness had been excited by Itushton’s observations upon the man¬ 
ner in which Brag was received at Mrs. Dallington’s, could not 
get rid of the impression which he had at first so hesitatingly 
received. None who have not felt jealousy — and, since there 
never can be love without it, who has not ? — can imagine the 
pains which a patient once infected witty the disease, the jaun¬ 
dice of the mind, incessantly tjkes to kefp up its virulence. 
It so happened, that Sir Charles had never seen Brag since his 
conversation with Rushton, and therefere had no opportunity 
of watching the “ telegraph ” of whith they had upon that 
occasion spoken ; but upon a reference to all that had passed, 
he managed to combine a thousand V trifles light as air,”* an 
infinity of nothings, the consideration of which produced an 
increased exhibition of coldness and reserve during hi* liext 
two or three calls at the widow’s. 

Mrs. Dallington saw this accession of frigidity^ and withou. 
exactly hitting upon its true cause, did certainly “ telegraph ’’ 
Blanche into an observance of it. This new glance gave new 
grounds for doubts and apprehensions, and the worthy-baronet 
passed four miserable hours in the boudoir of the woman he 
best loved in the world, if he had but known it, devoutly wish¬ 
ing to make his escape, but fearing to move lest an edaireixse- 
ment should take place. , 

Sir Charles felt more embarrassed from the fact that he had 
not sefn his aversion during his last one or two visits; sPid 
because he was extremely anxious to know the cause of 1 an ab¬ 
sence on his part longer than usual; and because, abQve all, 
he could not induce’himself to lnake the smallest inquiry after 
him. ' Other men called, joined in the conversation, and re¬ 
lieved Sir Charles from the restraint under which the dread of 
a serious explanation kept him whenever the temporary absence 
of Blanche reduced the circle to a tite-a-tdte ; but the appear- 
ance ( ..of none of those worried or annoyed him. Mrs. Dal- 
lingtoifti' xlnanner, kind to all, was in-su degree particular to 
any one of them ; but certainly, now that RuBhton had con¬ 
curred with him in his views upon the subject, he did think 
that Brag was very differently treated by, both ladies. Still, 
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he could not descend to toucli upon the topic ; and after a 
feverish sitting on the third morning after Brag’s departure, 
Sir Charles left the widow's to dress for dinner, pleading an 
engagement which he had not, for declining an invitation from 
her and her sister to dine with them, which he would have 
been, if he could have commanded his feelings, tod happy to 
acccp^. 

Rushton, who had been there, but was also absent in the 
evening, became more actively employed in Brag's business 
than bis cold and calculating colleague. In passing Grosvenor 
Street he encountered Brag proceeding to visit his door-plate 
and inquire for letter^, just arrived from the Duke of Marl- 
ordugh, having been .1st out of the coach*(in tlu; inside of 
which he travelled to avoid the farmer’s lawyer) at the corner 
of a hack street in*the Kdgeware Road, so as not to'be detected 
in his descent} by which ingenious device, and the exhibition 
of a whip in his hand and a pair of spurs on his heels, the 
pretender let it be inferred that he l}ad ridden up to tgwn upon 
one of the nine horses which did not belong to .him. 

Rush to fi “welcomed, his friend to London; and anxious to 
ascertain, if he could, whether he proposed making an evening 
visit tc^ Mrs. Dallington’s, joined him in his walk down the 
street. 

“ .fust returned? ” said Rushton. 

“ This minute dismounted," said Brag ; “ capital sport; 
— never better! — all smack smooth, and no mistake. Killed 
two horses outright, and one man, I fancy ; however, he was 
•wall picked up, and the doctor has got him in charge.’’* • 

“ Mgch company ? ” said Rushton. 

u Lots of people," answered Brag, who unable to repress 
that which was certainly true^ however dangerous the allusion 
to*the family might be elsewhere; “ I myself did not stay at 
Wigglesford, Id*ad rooms at the inn where my horses stand. 
All quiet, snug ; no nonsense ;—civil people; good landlord ; 
pretty daughter, eh ! — you understand — no mistake !. ” 

“ Were you alone, then ?” said Rushton. 

“ Not altogether,” paid Brag; “ old llfracomht?«di!.^tt with 
me. He was going to an archery^neeting to join his family. 
Weather turned out bad ; took part of my little dinner ; — 
humble fare — mere soup, fish, cutlet and capon. •The rest of 
the party joined us after dinner. Dawlish ‘and his wife, and 
d 3 
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Lady Sarah Smartly — they did not get out of the carriage — 
so I packed him off, and returned to finish my claret, and wind 
up the evening in my way, eh ? ” 

“ Are .you going to the widow’s this evening ? ” said 
Rushton. 

“ Not certain,” said Brag : “I’m rather tired, and more 
than half engaged. How is Sir Charles? Cold chap, that, 
eh ? Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Why,” said Rushton, “ a trifle upsets him. lie is the 
most delicate-minded man 1 ever met with: an expression, a 
word, a look affects him in a way one could scarcely imagine.” 

“ Proud, eh ? ” said Brag. “ Distant, eh ? ” 

“ No,’’.replied Rushton. “ There is a coldness in his 
manner, I admit: and those who do not know him may fancy 
this proceeds from hauteur; but the fac. is, that however 
much he may warm in the course of the evening, he falls 
hack to his original state of chilliness the next morning, and 
requires .a new„proeess to. Any Her him. He is not therefore 
popular, but, i,n truth, his apparent coldness has its origin in 
diffidence and a distrust of himself.” 

“ Oh ! that’s diffidence, is it? ” said Brag. “ I can’t say 
I quite understand that: I thought it was pride —,1m t for 
that, in course I don’t care one farthing, and no mistake.” 

It all at once struck Rushton (Sir Charles having naurally, 
although unexpectedly, become the subject of their conversa¬ 
tion) that the present would be a favourable opportunity of 
sounding (the water not being very deep) the views .and inten¬ 
tions ff his communicative friend. , , 

“ Why,” said he, “ to tell you the truth. Brag, I, do not 
think you a fair judge of Sir Charles. I have my quarrels with 
him upon different shades of ..feeling; but you — you are 
totally different." 

“ I don't see that,” said Brag. “ It’s alhone to me, you 
know. I don’t care a fig, as I say to Lord Tom: take me as 
I am, eh ! — all right up, straight down, no mistake. I quite 
agree with you in differing with him ; but I don’t see how 
mjr fcthr~ differs from yours." 

“ Ah !” said Rushton, “there it is: it is in that difference 
all the difference lies.’’ 

“ How d’ ye mean ?’’ said Brag. 

“ He is efraid Of you,” replied his companion. 
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“ Afraid of me!” said Brag, pulling up his shirt collar, 
“ that’s too good.” 

“ You are too civil by half to the widow,” said Rusliton. 
“Me!"' 

“ Yes,” said Rusliton, “ and what is even more to the 
purpose, he thinks she is too civil by half to you.” 

“ IJpon your honour!” said Brag, in an ecstacy of delight 

— “ afraid of me !' Come, come — eh ! — that’s coming it 
strong ! ” 

“ Not a bit,” said ifushton. “ I tell you what it is — 1 ’ll 
be candid with you — I am just as much afraid of you 
myself.” , 

‘•'You, Rushton ! ” safd Brag. 

“ Yes, more than Sir Charles is,” replied Rushton. “ Re¬ 
collect now — ipm&nibej — think how you go on with Blanche 
Englefield — it being all shyness and reserve with every body 
else? js with you animated, and evidently interested in your 
convefiiation.” 

“ You don’t mean that you are afraid of me, too,” said 
Brag, fully convinced- of the entire seriousness of the convers- 
aflon, which after all contained more of real apprehension than 
Rushton would have willinglyhad him know. “ I certainly have 
a way, eh ! — I don’t know what it is — it cannot be person 

— manner, I suppose. I am always ready to talk, eh! The 
tongue is the very deuce in a sharp fellow’s head— a little 
repartee, and all that, eh ! — small-tjlk, and a good, deal of it 

— that’s it.” 

•“ Clearly,” said Ruslfton. 

" The women like little parties,” said Brag — “ fetes — 
water excursions — dejeuners, and all that. Then they get so 
good-humouretf ; and the campagne— and the return—and 
tH6 moonlight — and the music, and all that." 

“ Y ou have libt yet opened vour battery in that line,” said 
Rushton. 

“ Waiting for weather,” said Brag. “ I ’ll show y.ou the 
way to do that sort of tiling as soon as summer sets in, eh! 

— and then, I think, jfau will have the heart-ache^’ 1 " y 
“Are you, then, so general,a lover?” said Rushton. 

“ Will neither content your love of conquest ? Must you 
win both ? ” * 

«t>h! come,” s?id Brag, putting his finger to his nose, 
l) 4 
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and winking, “ you are playing your tricks — what do they 
care for me ?“ 

“ That remains to be seen,” said Rushton. “ My firm belief 
is, that you may obtain the hand of either of them ; and my 
opinion, moreover, is, that if you have not serious intentions 
that way,-as far as one of them is concerned, you do an injust¬ 
ice to both, by acting towards them as you do.” 

“ Upon your life ! ” said Jack — “ you are serious ? " 

“ Perfectly,” said Rushton ; “ however, this is entirely 
between ourselves: and whatever steji you take, let me just 
mention, that thewidowis much the more lively companion of the 
two, and has rather the better fortune ; so turn your basilisk 
eyes towards her, and leave the poor, silent, sighing Blanche 
for me. Adieu ! Here we are at your door — you are at 
home. Do me the favour to remember what I have told you, 
apd as you are great, be merciful.” 

Saying which, Rushton quitted his friend, who was eom- 
plstely overset by the announcement of the opinion he had 
just heard delivered. It took very little to convince him of 
his power over what he called the “ female sex,” and he had 
certainly for some time felt very much inclined to coincide 
with Rushton in his view’s upon this particular poiqt. But 
then came the question — Which of the prizes should he 
take ? — which of the lovers should he immolate ? Lydiard, 
he was assured, was too cold and odd to charm the widow, 
and Rushton too violent and jealous to be agreeable as a 
husband to Blanche. The notion once put into, his head, 
operated there like that with which he had a short time 
before possessed his respectable mother on a similar subject, 
and all that now remained for him to do was to make up his 
mind for a decision. That be did decide, 'the reader is 
destined soon to see; how, for the present, must‘remain a 
secret. 

There certainly is one part of the affair which did not 
make itself evident to him. Blinded by his vanity, he did 
pot perceive that the whole object Rushton had in view in 
acknowledging his own fears, which, he really fancied had 
gome foundation, and in encouraging his pretensions, was the 
expulsion of the little man altogether; for, although he had 
succeeded in awakening Sir Charles’s suspicions, and Sir 
Charles had been‘equally fortunate in arousing his, and that 
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he had moreover discovered, by Brag’s manner and admission, 
that the widow was, at least of the two, the present object of 
his admiration, he felt perfectly satisfied that he would receive 
his congee the very hour in which he made a formal ’declara¬ 
tion, and tints, without appearing in the business, he should 
be relieved from all farther apprehensions from his presence, 
while tjje affair of his expulsion would, in fact, be that of 
Lydiard and the willow. 

Brag, however, was about to be entangled in another little 
business, which promised to interfere with the immediate 
execution of his plan. He had resolved upon repairing to his 
“ little place in Surrey,”, in order to look after certain affairs 
which’were essential to-the production of "the means for 

carrying on the war,” and afterwards proposed,, at least 
'when.it should be sufficiently dark for the purpose—to visit 
his mother, who; wisely enough, took care of the shop as far* 
as he* abilities would permit her to watch one or two clerks 
and shopmen, who, undoubtedly, seei#g that she*was a." lone 
woman,” 4id every day that, of which, in her own phrase, 
she was so ’nfuch afraid “ put upon her; ” which phrase, 
rendfered into plain English, means, pheat her out of her pro¬ 
perty whenever they were able. 

As our story expands, it may be necessary here to observe, 
that Mrs. Brag had a daughter, the sister of John, who had 
never been a favourite with her father. People said hyr tem¬ 
per was bad : some people said one tiding, and other.people, 
as they willalo, said other things: certain it is, that home was 
n* h#pue for her. And after a sort of half-and-half eductftioil 
at a suburban boarding-school, where she learned astronomy, 
the rhathematics, netting, knitting, knotting, the use of the 
globes, dancing, geometry, drawing, embroidery, rug-working, 
purstS-making, flower-painting, botany, singing, geology, plain 
needle-work, natural history, stencilling, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and German, the harp, guitar, piano-forte, tam¬ 
bourine, and Wangle, together with many other sciences, and 
accomplishments, “ too numerous for the brief space of an 
advertisement,” she earlj-.in life married hastily, sfttd clan¬ 
destinely, a gentleman in the army^)f the name of Brown. 
His military duties had since called him to India, where his 
regiment had now been for several years. Of hiiri or his 
sister. Jack seldom spoke, and, when he did,’ caldly referred 
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to her husband as the major. Any little uneasiness which 
her father had evinced about the marriage at the period at 
which it occurred, had been decently buried in oblivion by 
the foil'd mother and her son, who, whatever other feelings 
might have prompted him to this acquiescence in the affair, 
it could not be doubted was in a considerable degree acted 
upon by a desire to say nothing whatever about it. t. 

There was, however, a person for whom, in earlier life, and 
before the doting fondness of his sirj had spoiled him,, he did 
feel as deep an interest as such a mind as his was capable of 
—this was no other than the major’s sister. Miss Brown — 
Anne christened, but called familiarly in those times. Nancy 
Brown. * It does not sound romantic by way of a name, but 
what is in a name ? \ 

At the time of Brag’s acquaintance’ witth her, she'was a 
•lovely girl just eighteen, fair as. the lily and'fresb as the rose. 
Her mother was an humble personage, no better, let ij Tie un¬ 
derstood, thin a dressmaker, to whom this daugluer was 
assistant; fer, lest we should ourselves fall in to. the errors of 
which Brag was guilty, it may be as well to observe, that the 
military functionary with-whom Kitty became enamoured, and 
who had the honour of leading her to the Hymeneal altar 
without her father’s consent, derived his rank of major from , 
Brag himself; in giving him which brevet he felt himself 
probably justified, inasmuch as it was derived from a mere 
abbreviation of his rual title. Brown was serjeant-major in 
the regiment to which he belonged; but the omftsion of one 
half of his official denomination 'was adopted very early Iry 
Jack, with, it must be confessed, the full acquiescence of his 
father, who never could think of the misbehaviour of. Kitty in 
making such a match, with chmmon patience. , 

Wben'liis father died, Johnny, as will "be seen hereafter, 
became so fine a gentleman, that he never*paid the least fur¬ 
ther attention either to Nancy Brown or the promises he had 
so earnestly rriade her ; judge, then, the surprise and mortifi- 
.cation which overwhelmed the vain and foolish creature when 
his mother, after the usual greetingffapon his arrival at home, 
placed in his liandB a letter from his poor suffering victim. 

To describe the face or the feelings of Brag, when this ap¬ 
peal from his .once dear Anne was handed to him by his 
respected’parent (who was not entirely.aware of the teal state 
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of the case, but believed the communication, in all probability, 
to have some reference to her daughter, whom she in her heart 
had, with a mother’s feelings, forgiven), would be impossible. 
To come from a question of supplanting Sir Charles Lydiard 
in the good graces of Mrs. Dallington, to a letter from Nancy 
Brown of Walworth, was indeed a sinking in the sublime. 
He turned pale, as usual; then flushed; then his lips qui¬ 
vered, and his eyes opener); and then, without saying one 
syllabi^ be thrust the paper unopened into his pocket, where 
it shall remain until* a new chapter gives us spacp for its 
perusal. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The letter which .Tack, having hastily glanced at the Rupert 
scription, thrust out of sight, follows. . 

. “ Walworth, Tuesday. 

“•Dear John, — I hope you will not be angry with me for 
writing to,day. You remember what day it is? I think I 
need not remind you that it is your poor Anne’s birthday. 
For three or four years after Katherine’s marriage with George, 
and their departure for the Indies, you used to write to me on 
this day, but you afterwards left off doing so ; and T should 
not perhaps Jiave broken in upon you now if the anniversary 
h«d been as bright and as alieering as it once used to be. «Noj 
my dear John, ‘hope deferred maketh the heartsick;’ and 
although 1 have by this time learned to give up all expectation 
of your fulfilling*your promises made to me before your father’s 
deatly I neither have forgotten my affection for you, nor mean 
to upbraid you with your forgetfulness of me. 

“ 'V hen we were so much together, and when you said you 
could be happy with nobody else, and told me of your dread 
of your father’s anger, which he had indeed shown by never 
seeing poor Katherine §fter her marriage with my brother’ 
George, you led me to believe that tljp old gentleman’s objec¬ 
tions were the only obstacles in die way of our marriage. I 
lived on — not in hopes of his death, for I could not be so 
wicked as to hope for .that—but I lived on, certain that. 
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when it should please Providence to take him, you would 
fulfil your promise and redeem your pledge. He died, John, 
but you came not to me, wrote not to me. Day after day I 
watched; listened to every knock at the door, fancying it 
might be you ; and every time I saw the postman coming to¬ 
wards our lodging, my heart beat because 1 thought he might 
bring me a letter from you. 

“ A year passed away, and then, as you know, I wrote to 
you, rather because I bad heard from George and your sister, 
and wished you to have news of them, which I knew you 
could not otherwise get, than to worry you with my own im¬ 
portunities. You answered that letter, but you came npt your¬ 
self, neither did the letter which you wrote contain one kind 
word, or- one allusion to other days, now past and gone. Yet 
1 complained not. 1 heard of you in' gay parties and gay 
places; 1 sighed to think how far we werd parted, and per¬ 
haps I cried, John : but you were happy and prosperous, and 
doing' well in the world; and 1 could only blame irfyself for 
having, when a girl, been so foolish as to fancy that you cared 
for me enough to make me your wife. 

“ Six years and two months this very day was the first time 
we met, and God knows, although I have felt sorrow and sad¬ 
ness enough since, it seems to me as if it were but yesterday. 
It was to oblige and serve your sister Katherine, who was my 
friend,.that 1 walked out with her, when she used to meet 
George. I did not see any harm in their courtship ; I thought 
well of my brother ; 1 knew he was kind and goad; his offi- 
fcers gave him the highest character for steadiness, activity, 
honour, and integrity; he loved her, and she loved him. I 
ought, perhaps, to have known that he was not wha^ is called 
a suitable match for Katherine; but girls of seventeen, espe¬ 
cially upon such matters, do not always calculate. I am sure 
I did not, or I would not have helped her ‘tt» take a step which 
was to make her parents so angry. 

“ It was the same blindness in my own case that permitted 
me to listen to your professions. I am not ashamed to own, 
John, that I loved you fondly; noiutm I ashamed to tell you, 
although perhaps you wi’l not believe me, that the impressions 
made then remain as strong as ever. I have not seen yon here 
for more now than three years. Perhaps it is for the best. I 
did see you once, now about /our months since, ridjng with 
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another gentleman; it was in the Kent Road. I thought 
you saw me, but I am sure I must have been mistaken. 

“ What I now write about cuts me to the soul! My fate 
is sealed ! and never shall a murmur of mine for myself cause 
you a moment's uneasiness. The folly was mine: I alone 
will suffer! — But there is another to whom — I scjrce can 
hold my pen to write the words — to whom, by the strongest 
ties of lyiture, and the sacred word of God, I am bound. I 
could not beg of a stranger ; my heart would burst before 1 
could confess my wretchedness; to you, John, I can speak. 
My poor mother is, I "fear, dying. She has been confined to 
her bed for several days, and I have nobody to watch over her 
but my§elf. Her illness.has prevented her working, and my 
constant attendance upoif her has hindered me f'roiti doing 
itny thing myself. Do not be angry with me, John ; what I 
ask, iff not for myself? She shall bless you for your care of 
her, and be grateful for any little aid you may afford her. 
When*sJ)e recovers, she and I will struggle to repay you. . 

“ If you required any proof of my unshaken'regard, you 
might find it in this request. As I have told ytfu, time and 
reflection have taught m& the folly of my ever considering you 
more than a friend,—it is in the character of a dear friend 
that I ask this favour for the best of parents. 

. - “ I have put the address to this letter, which is the same as 
the one which was to my last ; but I thought, perhaps, you 
might have destroyed it and forgotten the direction. We 
have not heard from George for more than two years,- which 
makes my pair mother very sad ; but we have been told that 
his rdjfiment is coming home. You who are so much in the 
world^ could find out in a minute, I know : even if you did 
not care about George, you must be anxious to hear of Ka¬ 
therine, whqjn you fondly loved? and who I know loved you 
with equal affection. 

“ I will not take up more of your time. Let me have one 
line, to say you have received this. I shall count the minutes 
till I get your answer, which may at all events assure me that 
you are not angry with me. God bless you, Johi^— dear 
John ! and assure yourself of the affectionate friendship of 

“ Yours, ' Annk Bnoiv.v. 

■ “ You will see by the seal of this, how your present to me 
was valued, and how it-has been treasured. Adieu.” 
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This was the letter which Mr. John Brag thrust into his 
coat pocket in his mother’s presence, atul which in five minutes 
afterwards was as hastily withdrawn from it and thrown into 
the fire unopened and unread. “ John," as poor Anne called 
him, khew the writing, and with the low cunning of a vulgar 
mind, fancied he could justly anticipate the contents of an ap¬ 
peal from an amiable woman whom he had deluded and be¬ 
trayed, leaving her no consolation in her desertion but that 
which she could not fail to derive from the support of religion 
and the consciousness of her own unspotted virtue. >■ 

Yes, Anne, the humble unpretending Anne, was still the 
gentle, modest creature he had found her. Her mind was, 
perhaps, not so very highly cultivated as others in the world, 
nor were her accomplishments so numerous, but she was a 
woman and kindness, duty, devotion, and disinterestedness 
were blended in the composition of her character. Mr. John 
Brag would probably have described her in different terms, 
had he ever permitted himself to speak of her, and perhaps 
would have affected to pity the “poor creature,” while he 
laughed at her fondness and credulity. Mr. John Brag was a 
great talker, and every body knows what that is. The nature 
and extent of his feelings-and regard for the once loved of his 
earlier days may easily be ascertained, by the way in which he 
treated her appeal. He stood and looked at the flames as they 
scorched and finally consumed the paper, and quitted the room 
perfectly satisfied with his firmness and philosophy, thinking, 
as it appeared, with Lord Monteagle's anonymous friend, that 
“ the danger was past as soon as he had burned the letter.” 

The writing this letter to one whom she yet believed in li'eart 
devoted to her, although withheld from making her his wife 
by considerations first instilled into his mind by his late father, 
and, for all she knew, kept alive by his surviving uarent, cost 
poor Anne a severe struggle. When it was despatched, it” be - 
came the sole object of her consideration 'from morning till 
night. The doubt whether she had done wrong,— whether 
John-would think ill of her, or fancy her mercenary or pre¬ 
suming,—whether he would receive it as she hoped, and come 
perhaps himself, bearing the relief «he sought for her poor 
mother, — whether he wonld make a point of taking it to her 
on the day upon which the application reached him, tire day 
upon one’ anniversary of which he had given her the very seal 
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with which she had sealed it,—whether it might awaken feel¬ 
ings which she was sure he possessed, but which, for the reasons 
we have just stated, had been suffered to lie dormant, — and 
whether-! 

But vain were all her hopes — groundless all her feat*., — 
by one rude blow the bond between them had been eternally 
severed ; and while the poor anxious Anne was pondering these 
things in her mind, Mr. John Brag was dining at the Ship 
Tavern at Greenwich, with a party of uncommonly fine fellows, 
who, in spite of those leviathans of the deep, the steam-ships, 
which agitate the surface of the once silver Thames into a sort 
of metropolitan sea, had pulled down from Whitehall in their 
accustomed blue shirts, to partake of the fare for which, as 
well as'its hospital, Greemvfch is so famous. ’ • 

• Day passed after day, and, as the reader may easily antici¬ 
pate, Anne and her application remained unnoticed. In her 
mind this silence was associate^ with some calamity which must • 
have Wallen John, and this apprehension added to her other 
griefs ami anxiety ; meanwhile, her nsother’s illness increased," 
and. almost without the common necessaries of lifit, Anne was 
at ail hazards fbreed to oall in medical assistance. 

Sffe had here again a difficult, a.delicate task to perform, 
but it was.a duty, a filial duty ; and who can doubt that the 
,yvcll-regulated mind of this now humble girl was soon made up 
as to the course she was to pursue f The reader may have 
noticed the expression, “ now humble,” it is meant that he 
should notice it, because, humble as was.and had been the po¬ 
sition of the jnother and her two children, they had been torn 
ti#to*ter things. Anne’s farther was the son of a Bristol ifler-* 
chant who had amassed considerable property, to which his son 
succeeded. He married early, and, contrary to the advice of 
his friends, left his native city to enter upon a new field of 
specutetion fit London. 

Those who remember the wonderful prospects held out in 
the year 1825, and who perhaps are even yet suffering from' 
the effects of their vast and sudden destruction, may anticipate 
the termination of Mr. Brown's career at an earlier period. 
Those who at the present moment are assailed on evYry side 
by the most plausible professions and*the most tempting offers 
of fortunes incalculable, by an embarkation in the variously 
diverging abominations called rail-roads, ami who fancy a 
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dividend is at hand before a spade has been struck in die ground 
which it is proposed to disfigure and destroy for the lucre of 
gain, had better take warning by it. — For some two or three 
years Mr. Brown occupied a handsome house, his table was 
open io'his numerous mercantile friends, and, in those days, 
every thing that Mr. Brown possessed was of the best, every 
thing he did was of the wisest. The war which the triumph 
of Waterloo so gloriously closed, .was, at the time,, of Air. 
Brown's prosperity, raging fiercely ; every foreign port was 
closed by an embargo ; the market was safely shut against the 
importation of an article in general demand, of which he held 
a considerable quantity. The fine ami liberal notion struck 
him of'buying up at all hazards ami all prices this desirable 
commodity: — he did so,—and, although as a young beginner 
in London not much known, lie had agents all over the empire, 
who were employed by him to keep incessantly purchasing, 
•until warehouse after warehouse was stored with it, and he 
became nearly the only holder in the kingdom. Thus., having 
long before expended alMlis capital in the pursuit, lie proposed 
to regulate the market with the turn of liis finger. The price 
advanced, he still held ; it advanced yet more ; and lie began 
to doubt whether he bad- screwed it up to a pitch sufficiently 
high to answer his purpose, and make him a millionaire ; when, 
one fine morning, an order in council suddenly and unex- ■ 
pectedly opened the long closed-ports, and the next week be¬ 
held Mr. Brown an irretrievably ruined bankrupt. 

In the pursuit of his infatuating speculation his engage¬ 
ments had become incalculably enormous, and the consequent 
securities unbounded. The shock of such a reverse was too 
much for such a mind, and in the midst of recklessness, 
remorse, and despair, he consummated all his other madnesses 
by suicide. * 

In the hour of distress, it was shown that no provision had 
been made for his widow and two children.” His connections at 
Bristol were few, and those, greatly offended at his quitting 
his native city, did not feel at all disposed to relieve his relict, 
whom, however unjustly, they thought proper, conveniently 
enough, in order to save their own pence, to denounce as the 
first cause of his increased rate of living, to support which he 
had had.recourse to extraordinary means of gain ; and when 
ail was done that could be dope, an annuity of forty pounds a 
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year was secured for her, by a subscription amongst a few of 
her husband’s friends in London. 

The fail was sudden, dreadful; at that period her son 
George was about eighteen, Anne about twelve. George had 
received a fair education at a school at Clapton or Hackney, 
1 now forget which, and was a fine handsome grown, young 
man. Anne was almost too young to appreciate the full 
extent of her misfortune, and her affectionate disposition led 
her thus early to devote all her care to her surviving parent, 
to whom the change in their circumstances and station, to her 
almost unaccountable,’only endeared her the more. * 

George was old enough to know the whole truth, and to 
feel thu bitterness of repul^p when his mother fried to procure 
him a mercantile situation in the city, and being of a bold 
, and resolute character, he left his home without any'-eommu- 
nicatfon with either his mother or sister, and enlisted in an 
infantry regiment, then in Ireland: It was not until his 
scheme* had been irrevocably completed, that he imparted tlis 
truth to his parent, and then returning to receive her blessing, 
departed for.the Kmerald Isle with a sort of negative concur¬ 
rence on Iter part, obtained by the expression of his deter¬ 
mination upon the point, and an avowal that, if he even could 
obtain footing in any merchant’s counting-house, he felt assured 
that his disposition and feelings would not permit him to 
continue in it. 

George’s removal from her care and charge, however much 
she lamented the separation, of course relieved the-widow 
fjom considerable expense ; and the little Anne was not yet of 
an age to require much outlay ; for her mother, who had been 
cruefly misrepresented by her late husband’s connections as 
being tint cause $nd origin of his follies, was of a thoroughly 
domestic tujn of mind, and sufficiently accomplished to instruct 
her daughter in as much of ornamental education as it was 
probable she ever’would require. 

Still it was.evident that the annuity which was secured to 
her would not be sufficient to support them with'out additions 
derivable from some other source; and thus it was ,that she 
formed the resolution of retiring to one of the villages near 
town, and turning the minor accomplishments which she 
possessed to account, in order to increase her income. This 
she did, and, under the blessing of Providence, successfully. 
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Undisturbed by the inquiries of any of the friends of her 
prosperity, but encouraged by the respectable inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood in which she had fixed her humble abode, 
she ob.tained by the sale of numerous fancy articles of her 
own making, and by even humbler employments, a sufficient 
income, to render her happy, inasmuch as it secured the society 
of her beloved daughter. In Bristol and its neighbourhood 
the name of Brown, common as-it is, might from* circum¬ 
stances have attracted the unpleasant curiosity of some, and 
entailed upon her the equally disagreeable commiseration or 
condemnation — coming hand in hand, perhaps — of others ; 
but in the neighbourhood of London few people, out of his 
own immediate circle, knew the vjetim of ill-fated ambition, 
and all 111 at was said of Mrs. Brown in the village in which 
she located herself was, that she was a remarkably nice civil 
lady-like person, and had evidentlybeen born much above the 
* station site then filled. * 

* 

, It was about two years after Georges departure from the 
home'lie had scarcely inhabited, that the acquaintance between 
Katherine Brag and Nancy Brown commenced, . It originated 
in the fact that Mrs. Brown, anxious that her child sljouhl 
improve herself upon certain points of education beyond those 
to which she might herself be competent to lead her, or rather, 
if the truth were told, finding that more regularity and restraint 
were necessary to settle the habits and fix the attention of her 
child, than were likely to be observed or enforced at home, 
resolved on sending her as a day scholar to Lavender Lodge, 
( tlie “seminary for young ladies” at which Miks Brag was 
— in all probability as a set-off for soap anil candles —* being 
polished up to perfection —this special favour being granted 
to the widow on account of her exemplary,conduct); and the 
universal respect in which she was held. , 

With the girls at Lavender Lodge, little Anne soon became 
an amazing favourite and a general pet. The very circum¬ 
stance of her returning home to dinner, and quitting her 
companions after school hours, gave her a sort of distinction, 
and made her, as it were, the medium of intelligence, and 
even of communication, by which contraband luxuries were 
sometimes smuggled in, hnd what are technically called “slip- 
letters,” from the bigger girls to their friends, were smuggled 
out of the seminary. By these acts of kindness, the iiupro- 
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priety of which Nancy was then not old enough perfectly to' 
comprehend, she was quite the fashion, and the boarders were 
unanimous in treating her with kindness and affection. 

Amongst her greatest friends was Katherine Brag, who was 
more than ordinarily good-natured to her, and during the 
three years Miss Brag remained at school before she was pro¬ 
nounced everything that heart could wish, Anne had grown up 
to be rrtrre than sixteen years of age — and had so far gained 
the confidence of the head of the establishment, that it seemed 
more than probable she might eventually become a permanent 
assistant in its duties. Circumstances, however, occurred to 
put an end to this probability ; for a lady who had taken con¬ 
siderable interest in Mrs. Brown’s success, made a proposal to 
her to establish herself in the village of Walworth, near 
London, where she was certain she could ensure her support 
and patronage in'the sale irf her various works, as well as in 
the aft and mystery of dressmaking, which the industrious 
mothftr Jiad studied, and now practised, to maiptain herself 
and her child. This offer, superadded to the desire of* Anne 
herself to contribute her share of labour to their* joint main¬ 
tenance, decided their removal. 

This change of habitation tended rather to confirm the 
friendship of Miss Brag for her friend; for it was effected 
just about the period at which that young lady finally quitted 
school. The amiable manners of Anne again became her 
passport into the society of the elder Brags; and although 
she was received as the humble comparfion of the youtlg lady, 
^|ie # was so* genteel and so clever that they thought (ipucli 
strengthened in their opinions by that of their daughter) that 
it was greatly to her advantage to have such a companion. 

In the midst t>{ this happy communion, and just as John 
Brajr had begun to look at Anne with eyes not quite indif¬ 
ferent, her brother .George arrived at home on leave of absence 
from his regiment, previous to its departure for India. He 
was then a fine handsome young man, of two or three and 
twenty. The military drillings he had undergone had set him 
up, and his figure was just what a figure ought to be. The - 
career he had run since he entered the army had been honour¬ 
able and satisfactory. The notice*of his officers had very 
early after his enlistment been attracted to the attention, regu¬ 
larity, and assiduity with which he performed wll his. military 
E 2 
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duties; and a rumour having soon got about tiiat he was 
something better than he seemed to be, he was taken notice ot' 
by the captain of his company, who, after inquiries, not 
further-pushed than he felt consistent with delicacy, and the 
evident desire of the young man himself for a certain degree 
of concealment, suggested him as a fit occupant of the office 
of paymaster’s clerk, for which it was evident he was fully 
qualified: — he was speedily raised to be a corporal, and 
liefore his first four years of service had expired, became 
sergeamt-major of his regiment, a circumstance perhaps un¬ 
paralleled in the liritisli service. 

In one of those moments which decide the fate of empires 
and of ladies, Katherine Brag met George Brown ; it took but 
one glance of his bright eyes to scorch her susceptible heart, 
and unfortunately or fortunately, as the case may be, George 
„Brown reciprocated the feeling. It" was no difficult matter to 
get Anne to agree to Katherine’s avowal, that she had never 
Seen so charming a person, — an officer too, — the thing of 
all others; for the immediate rank of the young hero “ in 
mufti ” was never explicitly defined ; and while she was con¬ 
triving all sorts of devices to enjoy his society in the partici¬ 
pation of the various amusements of middling life, her brother 
.John, who had become great friends with George for the sake 
of his sister, fell into all their arrangements with the greatest 
readiness ; so that every day in which they could manage it, 
little parties were made for Exhibitions, Panoramas, and all 
the Vauxhalls, Lyceums, Playhouses, and places of public 
lesort, where either during the performance or after it. war 
over, they might so satisfactorily pair off, as to leave them¬ 
selves counterchanged in couples, to the unqualified delights of 
that sort of honeyed conversation, to which it is as impossible 
to do justice in the repetition, as it is barbarous to intc rupt 
in its progress. 

After the play, as George was with her, Anne would stop 
to supper with the old Brags ; and then, as John Brag was 
fond of exercise, he would see George and his sister home to 
Walworth after supper was over; and so they went on, until 
John was desperately in love with Anne, and Katherine re¬ 
solved upon marrying George. 

Katherine believed that she had great influence over her 
father j and, from what Anne had told her of her origin 
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never imagined but that she should procure his consent to her 
marriage with George,—an affair which “pressed," inasmuch 
us his leave would be out in about three weeks, and away he 
must march with his regiment. So Katherine, one fine after¬ 
noon, just gently touched upou the subject of Mr. Brown’s 
good qualities, in a tete-a-tetc with her papa, and led "the con¬ 
versation into a channel which she thought very likely to 
extort tflt opinion from the old gentleman. She was right;— 
site succeeded in her speculation, and heard, to her infinite 
horror'and amazemenf, that he would see a daughter of his 
dead at his feet before she should marry what he called a 
“ Soger.” 

And then forthwith “.flared up ” the anger of the venerable 
.Brag, who, though a really plain straightforward man, and as 
free from pride or affectation as any wax and tallow-chandler 
within the bills qf mortality, became absolutely furious at the, 
notiog of this dressmaker and her brother, — people admitted 
only 5u$t to please his daughter’s fancy, — presuming and 
daring, and all that : which fury ended in a positive prohibi¬ 
tion of any fuather interpourse between the parties ; a mandate 
forowhich was accordingly issued, sanctioned of course by 
Mrs. Brag, who, however, in yielding her accordance to the 
decree, could not help thinking that Anne and her brother 
were a$ nice a couple of people as ever she had seen in all her 
born days. 

It was at tliis juncture that the friendship of Aflne for 
Katherine Brag and her affection for G'eorge were called into 
Uptiqn. It was then she, contrived meetings for them, to 
whiclt Kate came escorted by John, and George accompanied 
by herself. Up to this period these had been matters of 
course; but when old Brag shut Jiis doors against the Browns, 
and ^landed his daughter over to the care and surveillance of 
her brother John,pi became another sort of affair, and as John 
was too happy to bask in Nancy’s smiles, he gladly squired his 
love-sick sister to their appointments ; and thus.mattcrs went 
on for a fortnight or so, when Kitty Brag ran away with the 
young sergeant, who, having as well as his bride attained the' 
years of discretion, procured a licence and became man and 
wife,—a fact which came to the knowledge of the respectable 
parents of the bride by her non-appearance at breakfast, and .a 
return of “ nun est in'venta ” made to a sort ef warrant seat 
e 3 
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after her into her bed-room, whence she had decamped very 
early indeed ill the morning. 

From that morning neither Brag the elder nor Mrs. Brag 
had ever seen their child up to the period of the commence¬ 
ment of my narrative ; Mr. Brag,, as we know, had been 
gathered' to his fathers; and George and his wife were still 
in India. 

After the wedding and flight, the proscribed Anne used to 
sec John, who contrived, unknown to the old people, to visit 
her and her mother as usual. This acquaintance was for 
some time continued, as the reader may have already dis¬ 
covered ; its happy termination being only delayed, as Brag 
had himself said, until the death of. his father should • leave 
him free to act for himself. Meanwhile the said father having 
then but one object left upon which to lavish all his paternal 
affection, gave his son counsel and promises which led him to 
aspire, and, as he said, “ look up,” and so Johnny by degrees 
became less -ardent and infinitely more civil towards Miss 
Brown, until by those gentle gradations of coolness which 
fond and anxious hearts can only justly estimate, she saw him 
seldom, and heard from him rarely. His father’s death -oc¬ 
curred, — Brag immediately took a higher flight, and having 
furbished himself up by dint of private lessons and evening 
tuition, was ready, when be come into possession of the busi¬ 
ness, to abandon the course which his blinded parent had 
pursued, to enable him to cut a figure, and became the thing 
which the reader has already seen him to be. 

-- The intelligence which Mrs. Brown had from time to time 
received of George was extremely satisfactory ; he had been 
specially noticed by Major Mopes (the military secretary of 
Sir Cadwallader Adamthwaite the commanden-in-chief at the 
presidency), who had, upon the recommendation of the pay¬ 
master of the regiment, whose clerk he had been, appointed 
him to a similar situation in his office ; a step which George, 
who was full of ambition, wrote home to say he' hoped might 
lead to better things. 

What»tliey might he, Mrs. Brown of Walworth did not 
exactly understand ; however, he appeared happy, spoke af¬ 
fectionately of his wife, and Ipoked forward to the next ten 
or fifteen years as likely to bring him again to England. To 
Anne, a prospective view of ten or fifteen years was but -a sad 
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one ; the loss of Katherine had been to her severe and trying, ‘ 
and every month, and every year grew sadder, until at last the 
only consolation left which she derived from George’s letters, 
was lost, and at the time she wrote the appeal to John, with 
which the chapter begins, she had not, as she says, heard from 
him for more than two years. * 

Then it was that real sorrow and bitterness of heart came 
over hA 1 , — her mother’s illness, her brother’s silence, her 
lover’s falsehood,, her own destitution, — it was a dreadful 
combination of evils,, agiinst which she had to bear up. One 
other blow was only wanting to overwhelm her, — ami it fell. 

There are moments when the most serious calamities aflect 
us less than matters which to the million may appear of no 
moment or importance wliactver ; a look, a frown, "a smile, 
nothyig in themselves, have, when the mind is wrought up to 
a certain pitch of excitement, a power more dreadful than the # 
gravest evils of another day. ‘ 

1 fiaye already said that, after waiting for an answer to the 
letter she wrote to “ John,”—on her birthday, — sealed with 
his seal, —ami moistened with her tears— (the letter he de¬ 
stroyed unread),—she felt the absolute necessity of overcom¬ 
ing all scruples, and conquering all repugnance to what might 
he considered the solicitation of charity in favour of her mo¬ 
ther ; and accordingly she set forth from their humble dwell¬ 
ing, leaving her sinking parent in the care of a temporary 
nurse, to call upon tire well-known professional matr in the 
neighbourhood of Burlington Gardens,*of whom she hftd often 
lieajd the lady who first induced them to take up their abo^e ill 
Wal lorth (but who now was herself dead) — speak in the highest 
terms. Anne had indeed seen him at that lady’s house, and 
felt that that circumstance gave her something like confidence 
to nyike am appeal to Aim on befialf of her sick mother, which 
she would not haye felt with regard to a perfect stranger. 

Behold then this fair, fond, and affectionate daughter on her 
way — trembling and doubting, as she hurried along the 
crowded streets,—her eyes cast down or heedlessly wandering, 
while her thoughts are all concentered on the pillow pn which 
her dying mother’s aching heatj was laid ; a prayer to Heaven 
resting on her lips, and hope, strengthened and sanctified by 
the silent appeal, glowing in her heart. Just as she reaches 
the neighbourhood of the worthy than who is to minister 
e 4 
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worldly relief to her parent’s afflictions, her way is intercepted, 

— there is a crowd — a stoppage, — she is rudely pressed 
upon, — stared at, by an unmeaning insolent countenance be¬ 
longing to a tall, tiger-looking, smoke-dried dandy, upon 
whose arm is leaning a short, smart, vulgar-gen ted companion. 
The tali fellow continues his gaze for a moment; the short 
fellow, emulating this impertinence, and anxious to behold the 
beauty who has attracted his friend’s attention, proceeds to the 
manual experiment of pinching her arm. The suffering wan¬ 
derer turns indignantly to repel the irisult, and sees before her, 
grinning and grimacing, like a baboon, that paragon of pre¬ 
tension, Mr. John Brag. 

At such a moment such a sight was, indeed, a trial ; — but 
if it struck daggers into her heart thus to be treated by him, 
who once, and in other days, had vowed his vow of lovg and 
faith to her, what must she have felt, when upon beholding 
her pallid agitated countenance' she saw the fellow wivk at 
his companion, and heard him exclaim, with the peculiar ele¬ 
gance of the school to which he aspired to belong, “ Ho, ho, 

— come along, my lord — no go — this is a mistake,” — 
and clutching his tall friend’s arm, hurry on, shruggingsup 
his shoulders in a sort of mock despair, and no doubt giving 
his own version of the nature of the previous acquaintance 
which had evidently subsisted between himself and the sup¬ 
posed stranger ! 

Anne stood still for a moment — had she tried to move 
forward she would have fallen ; — her breath faltered — the 
blood seemed to ebb and flow in hey heart — her eyes syfarr 
with tears ; — she was better, — she continued her way’, and 
reached the physician’s door, — it was opened to her, • and 
she was shown into a parlour where those who canfe under 
similar circumstances were accustomed to wait: <— these it 
was that her feelings had way, — she scarcely had entered, 
before floods of tears poured down her pale cheeks, and they 
who had come for advice and assistance themselves, were 
eager and active in her service. As soon as intelligence of 
the circiynstance had been conveyed to the master of the 
house, he made his appearance in the apartment, and seeing 
file extent of poor Anne’s'agitation, caused her to be removed 
into another room, where every attention was paid her which 
the exigency of her case required. , 

Her agitation, however, appeared to increase, a.id die 
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moment she was sufficiently recovered to attempt to explain 
herself, she relapsed into a state so painful and alarming, that 
the excellent man, satisfied by the circumstances that she was 
labouring under some excitement, any attempt to soothe which, 
upon the instant, would he perfectly vain and useless, placed her 
in the care of his housekeeper (for whom he despatched a ser. 
vant), with directions to keep the young lady perfectly quiet, 
and endeavour to soothe and calm her mind until he should 
return, after having seen those patients who were in the habit, 
at stated hours, of calling upon him at his own house. 

And while all this was going on, Mr. John Brag' and his 
friend Lord Tom Towzle, who, as the reader perhaps has 
anticipated, was his companion upon the occasion, and whom 
.although he “ Tomtnied ” him and “ Towzled” hi In in his 
absence, he “ my lorded ” in his presence to an immeasurable 
extent of vulgarity, not merely to toady the stripling but to 
be overheard by the passing crowd — were, as I suspected, 
engage^ in an elaborate detail of Jack's foregone adventures 
with Anne, which, as Lord Tom did* not care whether Brag 
were hanged j>r not, so as he rode his horse “ Slap-bang ” to 
wii* on the following Thursday, he might just as well have 
saved himself the trouble of repeating. 

Upon what small things great things turn, say ten thousand 
writers, — so is it proved by this adventure of Mr. Brag’s. 
Worlds would not have convinced Anne Brown of his false¬ 
hood and heartlessness, had this event not occurred*; they 
were now proclaimed — established, —practically established. 
^is > first assault might have been mere rudeness, — not likely 
to enflear him to one who fancied him devoted to her ; but 
when the discovery had been made, and he saw whom he had 
outraged, to conduct himself as he had done, was enough to 
decide the question. Thus it is that we learn more in an 
hour from a lectyje illustrated by experiments, than we can 
collect from written treatises or printed instructions in a year. 
The art, or science, whatever it may be, is embodied, n~. you 
have it before you, — and the very facility with which' the 
professor performs his operations makes the spectator^ himself' 
a proficient. 

So was it with Anne: — she had seen what no book could 
have taught her, she had witnessed that which no other evi¬ 
dence would have induced her to believe. *The blow was 
seveip, hut perhaps it was providential. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Having safely housed our unhappy girl in the house of the 
worthy physician, we may perhaps lie permitted to cast our 
eyes towards the gay widow and her sensitive sister, who, 
truth to be told, were suffering as much in their way as our 
more humble friend from W alworth. 

Mrs. Dallington, whose perception was remarkably clear, 
and whose judgment was particularly sound, had for some 
time been fully aware of the state of Sir Charles Lydiard’s 
heart and mindi for his mind and his heart were waging a 
perpetual war with each other; nor, however solicitous she 
might be (I admit that supposition merely for argument’s 
sake) to bring their acquaintance td a happy termination, did 
she entirely regret the caution and consideration with which, 
i,t was so evjdent, the fastidious baronet bent his steps..towards 
the hymeneal altar. Site felt assured that, if he judged her 
rightly and fairly, she should eventually possess his entire 
affection; and she also felt, that to obtain it after such a 
scrutiny, would be to secure it for the rest of her life. 

It must be allowed that she sometimes thought he had con¬ 
sidered and examined and scrutinised quite long enough, and 
believed that the time had arrived when she should have an 
opportunity of saying yea or nay, as the case might be; but, 
whenever the crisis seemed at hand, some new doubt, some 
new apprehension, appeared to be conjured up, the btigh* 
vision was dissipated, and she remained still the expecting, 
disappointed Mrs. Dallington. 

Blanche, on the other hand, received a proposal from Rush- 
ton almost every day in the week — if at least the most violent 
protestations of love and devotion might be, so construed; but 
the bruftquerie of his character evinced itself so perpetually, 
that tlte chances were, that the evening of the brightest day 
ended in a storm. Blanche was quite aware of the disposition 
she had to deal with ; and although flurried and fluttered by 
her lover’s extraordinary animation and vivacity, she resolved 
not to surrender her hand, whatever might be the fate of her 
heart, until she was convinced that her hero was calmed into 
a fit state for domestication. In point of fact, Rushton was 
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quite as jealous of Blanche as Lydiard was of her sister; but 
liis jealousy was of a different caste: he smiled, frowned, 
laughed, scolded, and did ten thousand unaccountable things, 
just as he was acted upon by passing events, while Lydiard 
never suffered himself to be betrayed into any external evi¬ 
dence of what occupied his mind : and thus the pair of lovers 
continued to make themselves as uncomfortable as they made 
those wlTom,.upon all essential points, were devotedly their own. 

Affairs were in this delicate position when Brag, who was 
encouraged in all hjp absurdities by his noble friend Lord 
Tom, partly to gratify his vanity, and so secure his did, if re¬ 
quired, upon emergencies, and partly to afford sport to his 
lordship’s friends, opened his heart in a kind, of hypothetical 
way to the young lord with regard to the widow ’and her 
sister,, to which train of thought he had been led by'-the con¬ 
versation he had.'previously had with Rushton in the street. 

“ J don’t see,” said Jack, “why—I — should n’t do as* 
well 'as.my neighbours, in the matrimonial line t I look op, 
it others who play at courting, witfl wonder ; they sbem to 
ne to make- no move., Now there’s Sir Charles*Lydiard and 
h» widow — they don’t care a fig for each other, and yet 
hey are to be married, as the world says. As for Blanche, 
she seems to me to care as little for Rushton. Why, hang it! 
f I wanted to marry either of them, it would not be a week’s 
work. No, no ! — faint heart — eh ! you know. 1 ’d just 
nake either of them buckle to, in half the time, and*no mis- 
,ake.” • 

Have*you ever thought of such a thing. Jack?” sai,d 
Lonf Tom, who, piqued by the coldness with which the 
widow had always received him, felt by no means ill-disposed 
.0 encdlirage hi* tiger in any scheme likely to make a commo- 
ion.in the* family. 

“ Why,” said. Jack, “ I can’t say that I have; but I — in 
:ourse, I dare say it means no more than what I always meet 
with — but -I have thought that there was something un¬ 
tom mon odd about the widow’s eyes.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Lord Tom, — “ and very handsome eyes 
hey are too: besides, Jack, she is rich, and what they call in 
he city ‘ well to do.’ ” * 

“ Mum ! ” said Jack — “ know her fortune to a fraction : 
lid ,n’t overlook that'in the calculation.” 
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“ Oh !” said his lordship — “ tlien you have boon thinking 
rather seriously upon the subject.” 

“ Not seriously,” replied the tiger, “ only I was consider¬ 
ing that Sir Charles is what 1 call losing time—waiting upon 
her too long, as we should say at Epsom. It would be a good 
match,.— not that I care for money — no more than my 
father did. Did I ever tell you of my governor and his hun¬ 
dred-pound note ? ” ' 

“ Not that I recollect,” said his lordship, although he did. 

“ Why, my father,” said Jack, *“ was one day walking 
along the Strand, when, just as he came by the end of Buck- 
ingham Street, a fellow picked his pocket of his pocket-book, 
full of memorandums, letters, andi of her papers, ‘ of no use 
but to the owner,’ and a hundred-pound note besides. What 
d’ ye think he did, as soon as he found out his loss ?” 

“ Went to Bow Street, perhaps,”’said Lord Tom. 

“ No.” 

, “ Stepped, to the Bank and stopped it.” 

“ Could n’t — did n’t know the number.” 

“ Caught' the thief, then.” 

“ No,” said Jack, “ not a bit of it. The minute he found 
he had lost it, he went home and got another.” 

“ In order to have it stolen like the former,” said Lord Tom. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Jack, “ just to show how little 
he cared about money. So with me; I don’t care for money, 
except as it buys money’s worth. What's a guinea in a box ? 
— not -better than a ’brass button in a bag. But still one 
cannot marry without the stumpy.” * r 

“ Then try the widow,” said Lord Tom ; “ you havd my 
full permission, only don’t quote me as authority. You will 
drive Sir Charles either into a proposal or the Serpentine river; 
so at all events something will come of it.” 

“ But, my lord,” said Jack, “ since we hqve toucnecl upon 
this matter, I will be candid. 1 have just said I don’t value 
money; but, if it were n’t for the fortune, I would rather 
marry the sister.” 

. “ And has she been kind too ?” said Lord Tom. 

“ Why,” said Jack, simpering, and affecting to look mo¬ 
dest, “ I can’t say kind'— uncommon goodnatured — and 
laughs — and all that: and 1 have heard a long-headed old 
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fellow, who knows the sex, say, that if you can once make a 
grave female laugh, the clay is your own.” 

“ Provided always,” said his lordship, “ that she laughs 
with and not ut you; the difference is surprisingly great.” 

“ Oh! Blanche is no ways whatsoever satirical,” said the 
tallow-chandler : — “ and, hang me 1 if I was asked, I should 
say there was n’t a pin to choose between them.” 

“ Take my advice, Jack,” said the mischievous lordling — 
“ try them both. Manage your matters well—lead them 
both oft — there is no clmnce of their confiding in each other, 
because, as they arc'both supposed to be engaged; neither 
would choose to trust the other with any proof of her infidelity.” 

“ Shall I write to the 'jddow,” said Jack,, “ and talk to 
( the sister-” % 

“ Write, man ! are you mad ?” said Lord Tom. Never 
write*— that would be a pretty affair. Who knows how 
liotcs^ may miscarry —- how writing-desks may bo left open, * 
or if* not, be broken open ? Besides, they mielit, upon so 
strange a proceeding as that, compare*notes, and what a’pretty 
mess you wpi^ld he in then! No; sound them*—try them 
— 4 $et them apart, and ascertain the extent of their interest in 
you.” 

Brag listened to all this advice of his noble friend, believing 
it to be given dc. bourn fui; and although there appeared 
difficulties in the delicate process which his lordship sug¬ 
gested, and which, by a mind like Brag's, were not perfectly 
easy to he surmounted, he thought 4ie comprehended the 
general tenflr of his instructions, which had for its object his 
making himself uncommonly agreeable to both parties. 

‘.Lead Blanche on,” said Lord Tom, “by a course of 
negativ* officiopsness; be always near her, devoted and un¬ 
affected. J,et her fall into friendship ; sympathise with her 
in all her feelings^agree in all her opinions — but never seem 
to do so with any defined object: thus in a fortnight or three 
weeks you will obtain her confidence. She will be convinced 
you esteem her and value her, and are anxious for her comfort 
and happiness; then she ’ll grow kind and familiar, and, 
thrown off her guard by your respectful behaviour, will begin 
to evince an undisguised wish for Tour society. She will at 
last feel that you are somehow, she can scarcely tell how,' 
essential to her happiness, and when you ha,ve got her into 
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this blessed state of amiability, off with your disguise of 
friendship, like the hero of a tragedy, and profess yourself 
her lover. Then-” 

“Ay, ay,” interrupted Jack, “ that’s all very well, my dear 
lowl, and a very pretty month’s amusement it would be, to do 
all you_ prescribe : but, then, what will Frank Kush ton be 
about to let me ? lie’s as fiery as a dragon, and as jealous 
as old Nick. No, no, whatever is done, must be dore clean, 
off-hand, smack smooth, and no mistake.” 

“ Then,” said Lord Tom, “ if that’s your principle, you 
had better take a shot at the widow ; she’s not so likely to be 
flurried by a hurry; and, besides, your activity will form 
such a striking contrast to the respectable icicle now hanging 
about he,', that you will in all probability carry the day by a 
coup de main." 

“Just after my own heart,” said Jack; “by Job: I’ll 
. have a shy at her.” 

“Do,” said his lordship, “and when you are installed in 
the torn-house and family mansion in the west or north, or 
wherever it is, make yourself agreeable ; fill your house with 
your friends, and let us be jolly.” ,, 

“ We’ll live like fighting cocks,” said Jack, “ you only just 
see. I ’ll do it regular ; there sha’nt be a fellow in the king’s 
dominions who shall beat me.” 

“ Success attend you. Jack ! ” said his lordship, “ but don’t 
forget Thursday.” 

“ 1 'lj be punctual to,.the minute,” said Jack ; “my watch 
is a regular-built chronometer. You shall find me at the 
starting-post, all right, and no mistake." 

And so the friends parted, Brag having not the slightest in¬ 
tention of ever risking a second visit to Wrigglesfor.d, or a 
second attempt to trespass on the surly farmer’s grounds, who 
had threatened him for his former proceeding ; and moreover 
being resolved to devote the next few days to the achievement 
of one of the beauties, of both of whom he was convinced, in 
his own mind, he was a’regularly established favourite. 

Meanwhile we must not forget poor Anne Brown, whom 
we left tinder the care of the physician’s housekeeper, and 
who, when she recovered from the agitation which kept her 
senseless for some hours, found herself with her head reclining 
upon the arm of that highly respectable functionary. 
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It would require a much greater space than I am permitted 
in this hasty narrative, to describe tile excellent qualities of 
Dr, Mead, the eminent and able practitioner to whom the 
anxious daughter had prevailed upon herself to apply for 
advice and assistance; but it is absolutely necessary that the 
reader should be made acquainted to a certain extent with the 
attributes of his character, even beyond the pale of his profes¬ 
sion, the*exercise of which seemed rather the fruit of desire 
to do good to others, than of any venal feeling of self-aggran¬ 
disement. 

Although there exists no documentary evidence to prove his 
descent from the eminent physician of the same name, it seems 
not entirely improbable thaj the fortuitous circumstance of a 
similarity of patronymic 'and profession might have conduced 
.almost unconsciously to a similarity of feeling and disposition 
between them. Matthew Mead, the father of the famous 
doctor, was a nonconforming divine: our Dr. Mead’s father < 
was an.orthodox clergyman. If the famous Mead married 
early, our Mead was. yet single ; and whatever turn he anight 
have had for the fine arts, or whatever veneration he enter¬ 
tained for tlicir professors, his means, although fully adequate 
to the maintenance of a highly respectable establishment and 
equipage, were not yet sufficiently extensive to emulate his 
namesake as a patron or protector. Still, his income might 
have been much larger, had he not upon every occasion where, 
by a benevolent curiosity, he discovered the slenderness of a 
patient’s means, forborne to accept the. fees which frpm the 
gch and grt*at he did not hesitate to receive, and which bis 
spreading fame and rising’reputation produced in very consi¬ 
derable numbers. 

1 n his manners mild and soothing, in his conversation un¬ 
affected an<lintelligent, his study appeared to be to “minister 
to the mind diseased,” as well as to the body ; and bis ap¬ 
proach to the sick’ chamber was hailed by the watchful invalid 
rather as a relief from pain and suffering in itself, than as the 
mere business visit of a professional man, coming in the ordi¬ 
nary routine of duty to inquire and prescribe. 

With feelings and a disposition like this, the benevblenee of 
his heart beaming in his countenance, and the sympathy which 
he felt for sorrow and sadness expressed in language the most 
gentlq and in a tone the most harmonious, it \s not surprising 
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that I)r. Mead should have speedily reassured poor Anne, to 
whom, as soon as she was sufficiently recovered to be conscious 
of her situation, he was summoned by the housekeeper, and 
whom he was greatly surprised, upon inquiry, to find not a 
patient, but merely the emissary from one who sought his 
advice.- 

It was in a moment evident to his searching eye, that the 
agitation under which she had been suffering, and frbin which 
she was not yet quite recovered, must have had its origin in 
some more sudden event, and one tff ipore recent occurrence 
than till- illness of her mother: he resolved to question her 
upon the point; but a recurrence of all the worst symptoms 
induced him to forego any further, search into a matter, in 
fact, disconnected with the object of her visit to bis house. 

That'object was immediately attained. The excellept man- 
ordered his carriage to be got ready* instantly, and directed the 
housekeeper, who had been in attendance on Anne, to cccom- 
.pany her to her mother’s house, and to return home.With the 
carriage, telling her that he would himself, having called upon 
one or two*patients in his immediate neighbourhood on foot, 
proceed to visit his new patient at a later hour ; giving r as a 
reason for this proceeding the absolute necessity of his seeing 
those persons before his departure for Walworth, and the pro¬ 
bable anxiety of Mrs. Brown for the safety of her daughter, if 
she should delay her return until he should be able to accom¬ 
pany her. 

To some practitioners, this delicacy on the part of our doctor 
.might appear somewhat too refinecj, the obvious mode of, pr - 
ceeding being, to have handed the young lady into the carriage, 
and driven with her to her mother’s residence; but Mead felt 
otherwise, lie had odd notions upon many.points and l>e- 
yond what he considered the main object of this arrangement, 
the fact, that an entirely unexpected vi»i,t from a stranger 
might not altogether suit the convenience of an establishment 
so confined as that of Mrs. Brown’s, did not slip his regard or 
consideration: 

Whqn Anne reached home, she had a hard part to play. The 
anxiety she felt for her mother ; the pang she received when 
she saw the sunken eye “of her beloved parent fixed — not 
tearless — on her returned child, filled with a half-sanguine, 
half-hopeless expression, and heard her breathing heavily. 
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made her heart ache to its very centre. Filled with gratitude 
to thoir expected benefactor, she endeavoured to explain to her 
suffering mother the extent of his kindness and consideration, 
while the recollection of the callous barbarity of the man she 
had once loved, and whom she believed to have loved her, 
wrung her to the very soul. • 

That she was indignant at the treatment she had expe¬ 
rienced, fcho shall doubt ? — but who, that knows woman, 
will doubt, either, that in the heart where love has once dwelt, 
tile ver? memory of Ilia presence there will extenuate the fault 
which should make the object hateful. 

This generous, gentle feeling turned all the force of the in¬ 
dignation which ought to.luve been directed against the paltry 
pretender himself, towards his associates, to whose 'baneful 
•influence Anne entirely attributed the astounding change which 
had talcen place In his lfianners. Even the neglect of her 
letter jvas laid to the same account; but yet what made the 
wound lie had inflicted rankle tire more, was the impossibility 
at the present juncture of risking hcr*mother’s tranquillity — 
perhaps existence, by telling her what had occurretl, or of ac¬ 
counting for her lengthened absence by explaining the cause 
of the indisposition to which it was attributable. 

In less than two hours after Anne's return, the doctor, true 
to his promise, arrived. It is scarcely possible to describe her 
feelings as lie entered the room .where her mother lay ; it 
seemed as if hope had revived in her breast— that there was 
somebody who felt an interest for them.* She drew back from 
tke ked side* and hid her ,1'ace in her hands to conceal, hoi. 
emotidh: she cried like a child, and tears again were a relief 
to her aching heart. 

The Wild doctor's questions to Mrs. Brown were few : the 
case needed •little inquiry — it was a sinking of nature, earned, 
as it seemed to hpji, less by bodily ills than mental affliction, 
and considerably accelerated by the want of proper air, and, 
he almost feared, nourishment. He wrote a prescription, 
rather however as a matter of form, satisfactory to the patient, 
than with any view of the success of medicine, arpl then, 
having taken leave of his patient, beckoned Anne to follow 
him from the apartment. 

“ Your mother must be removed as soon as she can bear the 
F 
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fatigue/' said the doctor. “ Change of air and diet are abso¬ 
lutely necessary.” 

Anne heard the fiat in silence, and again tears rolled down 
her cheeks. ^ 

“ I should think,” continued Dr. Mead, “ that with care 
and a pioper regimen the removal might be effected in four or 
five days.” 

Still Anne remained silent and trembling, her eyes cast 
down upon the ground. 

“ You should contrive to amuse her mind,” said the doctor; 
“ she should not refuse to see her friends.” 

“ God help us ? ” sobbed Anne, unable longer to conceal her 
agitation, — “ :ve have no friends! What is to be done, 
Heaven c knows ! She must be moved; your kind directions 
shall he bbeyod, sir ; — I-” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mead, “ you wrong yourself, 
and me, when you say you have no friends. In me you have 
a friend. Rely on l’rovidence, and never despair;— ; friends 
will always be raised up for confiding piety, for suffering 
virtue, and for filial duty in distress. I will not indelicately 
press my inquiries, but you must permit me to act upon - my 
own advice. I am the friend your mother must admit. I 
will call here to-morrow ; and I think, without putting either 
of you to much inconvenience, I can secure you a comfortable 
residence in a worthy and respectable family, in a desirable 
climate 1 . I must manage all this; and perhaps I may be able, 
at no 'distant period,"to give you and your mother a good 
reason why she need not feel herself under any serious oblig?- 
tion to me : — upon this point I will not trouble you to-day, 
— you have had worry and agitation enough. Keep yourself 
calm and quiet; cheer your mother’s hopes, there is no fear 
of a dangerous result; upon that point I will stake my reput¬ 
ation. Let her have the medicine I have .written for, and to¬ 
morrow, by one, I shall see you again.” 

Saying which, he shook hands with the grateful Anne, and 
proceeded to his carriage. 

At no period of our lives does kindness so powerfully affect 
us as when it comes immediately after we have received some 
cruel blow. The affectionate tone and spirit of the doctor’s 
consolatory address struck to Anne’s heart, and she returned to 
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her mother, blessing God who had raised up such a help to 
them in the hour of gloom and adversity. 

The doctor’s benevolence did not stop here, even for the 
day. In the evening, whilst Anne was preparing the best 
refreshment she could contrive to procure with but .slender 
means of purchase and small skill in cookery, the housekeeper 
of the excellent doctor arrived, bringing with her sundry little 
delicacies, and some wine which her master “had taken the 
liberty <jf sending, because by experience he knew its sound¬ 
ness and excellence of Quality, and was therefore sure k would 
be serviceable to his patient in her particular case in short, 
every comfort was secured tq her that sympathy could suggest 
or art provide; and, as Ahnc herself said, the very 'iielings 
which such attentions inspired, contributed of themselves 
materially to exhilarate ami revive her poor mother, whose 
bodily ailments, as Mead had surmised, were painfully aggra¬ 
vated By mental depression. 

And yft, grateful to I’rovidcnce as Anne was, with a heart 
overflowing with thankfulness to the generous, noUle-minded 
man fc who in a few hours; had converted a house of mourning 
into a house of hope, if not of happiness,—when she laid 
her head upon the pillow near her mother, who slept tran¬ 
quilly, her first thoughts were of that unworthy being by 
whom she had been first insulted and then repudiated even as 
■ i common acquaintance, in the street that morning. 

It seemed like a dream to her even tli«n. Prepared as she 
; must have beun, and indeed had told him she was, eternally 
to •rcStgp any claim of a tbnder nature upon his heart, she 
could not bear the thought of being spurned by the man for 
whom shj had permitted herself not only to feel, hut admit 
'jhat she felt, an affection. That she had not deserved such 
bsage vftis self-evident, and that she should receive it, particu¬ 
larly after her last appeal, was galling and distracting beyond 
endurance. Little did she think how perfectly disconnected 
w ith that appeal liis conduct was, or suspect how he' had treated 
jhcr last letter. 

These thoughts, and those of early days, were naturally 
fended in her mind with the memory*of her brother George, 
whose long silence was another source of anxiety and agitation; 
'ior could she forget, besides the tenderer ties,to John, the • 
ilosencss of their connection by George's marriage. , If George 
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had been at home, thought Anne, he would not have behaved 
so — but George too has forgotten us. All those who once 
were dear to us, and vve to them, are gone ! and we are 
helped and comforted by the stranger upon whom we have no 
claim, and who has no tic? to us but his own benevolence. 

In the morning, ]\lrs. Brown awoke after a refreshing sleep, 
very much better than even her watchful daughter could have 
hoped. It was hut too evident that the physician had rightly 
decided on the character of her complaint, and the absolute 
necessity of a change of regimen in the first, instance, to be 
followed up by a removal from the close atmosphere of a 
small room in a gas-lighted suburban village to a purer air, 
Indeed,, so very much better dfd'her mother appear, that 
Anno repeated to her the verbal prescription of the doctor, 
adding the proposal he had made of proyiding them with a 
comfortable residence in a family known to himself. 

For three days did Dr. Mead continue bis visits punctually, 
'bringing with him upoji each occasion some little luxury pre¬ 
pared for tr.se, under the plea that, he was most anxious his 
patient's food should l>e dressed according to rule, and that he 
could not be satisfied unless his own servants were the ofieis- 
tors, under his own immediate direction. At the expiration of 
a week lie pronounced her capable of hearing the fatigue of 
removal ; and on the following Saturday evening Mrs. Brown 
ami her daughter found themselves established in a delightful 
cottage surrounded by gardens and fields, within four miles of 
town, the master and mistress of which appearcyl the devoted 
" servants of the worthy doctor, ar.d vied with each othcr-Tr. 
showing attention and courtesy to their new inmates. 

With returning health, there arose in Mrs. Brown’s mind 
an irresistible feeling of embarrassment connected with her 
present situation. She found herself and her diiughte-; placed 
in a position of ease and comfort, with the consciousness 
hanging over her that she was incapable of affording the 
luxuries which she was enjoying, and a sensitive unwillingness 
either to trespass upon the kindness of their benefactor, or if 
that kindness were merely limited to the recommendation of 
their new residence, equally anxious not to involve herself in 
expenses which she was aware that she could not defray. 

The doctor’s hours of visiting his patient were different 
from those which he had fixed before their removal. He 
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came in the evenings, partook of their tea, and sat longer and ' 
stayed later each evening that he came — and so a week wore 
spvay — and yet Mrs. Brown had not the courage to put those 
questions which she had resolved somehow to ask, and to 
which her medical friend’s conduct certainly did not appear 
likely to afford any practical solution ; for when he congratu¬ 
lated her upon the improvement of her health, he alluded to 
a trial of some new medicine, about the effects of which upon 
her constitution he was very sanguine, and which he should 
begin frith, in “ a wefk t>r two.” 

The words had scarce passed his lips, when the eyes of 
mother and (laughter met, not unseen by the doctor, who im¬ 
mediately added to what fie had already said : — “ Perhaps 
you may be of opinion that in that time you will havehio need 
of any medicine at all.” 

This seemed {o he an*occasion which Mrs. Brown might, 
seize* of coming to an explanation of her feelings, and she 
availed Jierself of it accordingly ; and, difficult as-was the task 
to perform, she contrived to make the doctor understand the 
delicacy of her position, and the apprehensions under which 
sluMahourcd. 

“ My dear madam,” said Mead, ,l I am delighted that you 
have given me an opportunity of speaking upon this matter. 
As the worthy people of this house can tell you, or may per¬ 
haps have told you, you are not the first patient I have recom¬ 
mended to their care; and that when such an event happens, I 
consider them my guests during their residence here. In yovr 
«ise. however, there are .circumstances very different /rent 
those\vhich occur in many others, as far as I am concerned: 
— you have, naturally enough, forgotten me; but we have 
met befftre the accasion upon which I recently visited you.’’ 

“ indeed!" said the lady, somewhat incredulously. 

“ Indeed,” replied the physician, “ I have dined in your 
house, madam, more than once. I was not aware of this fact 
when first I called on you, hut circumstances and coincidences 
led me to institute an inquiry, and I found in you, madam, 
the widow of the man to whom I may, without exaggeration,' 
attribute my success in life, and the place I now hold in 
society and my profession.” 

“ You surprise me exceedingly,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ It is now more th^n four-and-twenty ye*ars sii\ce,” said 
f 3 
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l)r. Mead, “ that I was recommended to the notice of Mr. 
Brown by a friend of his and a connection of mine, then living 
at Bristol; and upon my arrival in London 1 was, in conse¬ 
quence of that introduction, invited to your house, where, as I 
have already said, I dined more than once. But it was not by 
mere commonplace hospitality that Mr. Brown proved tin- 
warmth and sincerity of his feelings towards me. Upon one 
occasion, when an opportunity presented itself—in all human 
probability the deciding opportunity of my life for furthering 
my professional views — a sum of money was necessary to the 
accomplishment of my wishes, of which I was not possessed. 
Had not Mr. Brown at that time generously assisted me, I 
must have relinquished the object 1 had in view, the realisation 
of which proved, as 1 have already said, the foundation of 
my fortunes. I have now, I think, said sufficient to overcome, 
all your scruples with regard to my present conduct; and I 
only rejoice that the opportunity is afforded me of provjpg to 
you and this dear young lady, that there is still in tjie world 
such S' sentiment as gratitude.” 

“ This iff most extraordinary ! ” said Anne.,, 

“ For several years,” continued Dr. Mead, “ after my re¬ 
turn from the Continent,-1 endeavoured to find out the widow- 
of my benefactor, but without success, and 1 look upon that as 
one of the most fortunate hours of my life in which the suffer¬ 
ing daughter of my first friend came to require my assistance, 
attracted to me by a reputation which her father had so mate¬ 
rially contributed to establish. Now," added he, “ you may 
look on me with feelings far different from those which Jiayg 
hitherto occupied your hearts and minds:—in me you ste only 
the protege endeavouring as much as in his power lies to evince 
his thankfulness where it is so justly due.” 

“ What are we to say to you ? " said the agitated parent. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” interrupted Meaij. “ Permit me to 
continue my visits, now, luckily not rendered professionally 
necessary. Let me entreat you to remain where you are, and 
allow me, whenever I can, to come hither and enjoy in your' 
society, and that of your exemplary daughter, a repose after 
the hurries and worries of a London life, which I have long 
but vainly sought.” * 

Nobody can doubt what, under the circumstances, was the 
course Mrs. Brown pursued, although it must be confessed. 
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that she even then, had her doubts as to the truth of the doc¬ 
tor's narrative ; regarding the statement of his obligations to 
her husband, and his consequent success in life, rather as the 
fruits of an inventive faculty, exerted in order to overcome her 
scruples and satisfy her delicacy, than as a matter-of-fact bit of 
history. 

Of herself, she had not the slightest recollection of the name 
of her nPw old friend in the catalogue of visiters at her house ; 
nor could she recall to her mind the personal appearance of 
any guT'st at her hush anil's hospitable board which bore a re¬ 
semblance to the doctor. A quarter of a century had elapsed, 
and the tallow-faced pupil of the hospitals nad grown into the 
mellow-tinted arbiter of .tilt? mortal destinies of men ; and if 
the doctor had been sufficiently ungallant (which doctors never 
are) tq have made an ample confession on hi# part, ft is quite 
certain he must have said, that he found not in the sinking 
widow whom he had restored any remains of the charms and 
attractions which had in his early daqs characterised tjte gay 
and dashing wife. , 

Poor Brown; however had, in the zenith of his career, been 
as Hospitable as a Madeira merchant, and was wont to welcome 
to his table men of all trades and nations, all callings and pro¬ 
fessions. He held it to be part of his business to cement 
connections by social intercourse, and, therefore, while he kept, 
in fact, open house, it was morally impossible for his lady, 
who was not much interested in the casual guests “ below the 
salt,” to recollect all their names or persons. Still she could 
hardly divest herself of tin? idea that the doctor’s history was 
a soothing fiction; although her daughter, whose opinion of 
the said doctor was somehow more favourable than that of 
her parent, declared her conviction that he was much too 
honorable,* too candid, and too sincere, to endeavour to carry 
even a favourite point by deception or misrepresentation. 

How this paragon of physicians turned out in the wearing, 
we may perhaps live to see. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was a short time after this, that Mr. Brag was called upon 
to perform a feat for the amusement of his aristocratic friends, 
which, however powerful the effect it actually did produce, 
terminated in a manner less agreeable to the actor 'titan the 
audience. 

Upon our hero's arrival one day at the lodgings of Lord 
Tom Towzle, he ^bund his lordship and two other worthies 
concocting an answer to a matrimonial advertisement which 
had appeared irt the columns of that most fashionable of all 
journal^, the Morning Post; and Jack's appearance to take 
his seat in such a council was hailed with enthusiasm,; — in 
fact, he was the very man to undertake the conduct of the 
whole affair. 

The advertisement nyi thus : — 

“ Matrimony. — A widow lady, in good circumstances 
and of high respectability, being, from causes which she will 
be most happy to explain, left much alone, is desirous of 
again entering the married state, provided she could find a 
gentleman of honour and character who might feel a similar 
wish. The advertiser is aware that an address of this nature 
is unusual, and may therefore create a prejudice against her 
in tile minds of some ; she is, however, confident, that upon 
investigation her conduct will be shown to be perfectly justi¬ 
fiable. Letters, post-paid, directed to A. Z., to be left a t the 
Twopenny Post-office, the corner of Little Queen Streetj' Hol- 
born, will be attended to ; but as it is not the intention of the 
advertiser to gratify idle curjosity, no farthei particulars will 
be entered into, until after an interview between the panties.” 

“ This is capital!" said Lord Tom. “ .We have seen hun¬ 
dreds of men advertising for wives, but the lady being the 
applicant is something new. However, she is evidently no 
fool ; she is determined to see her man before she explains 
herself, t You, my dear Brag, must be the recipient of her 
wishes and sorrows. We have just concluded a reply, fixing 
a meeting upon Waterloo Bridge, a locality chosen in prefer¬ 
ence to any of the parks, squares, or gardens, on account of 
its solitude, — a quality which, has reduced it as a speculation 
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to worse than nil, which, considering it as one of the most 
splendid ornaments of the metropolis, is most deeply to be 
regretted.” 

Jack was delighted at being fixed upon to talk over the fair 
advertiser ; his self-acknowledged invincibility was admitted. 
It was his particular forte —and it was speedily arranged that 
his three companions should remain at a convenient distance 
until the? parley should have proceeded to a certain extent, 
when they were manfully to avow theihselves confederates in 
the sch8me, and eventually drive the rash damsel c< fainting 
from the ground.” 

It must be confessed that the system 'of mate-hunting 
through the medium of themewspapers is one which not un¬ 
naturally subjects its practitioners to the assaults of the mis¬ 
chievous and merciless. Whether any of the negotiations, 
of which such notices are the precursors, ever terminate satis¬ 
factorily, — that is to say, in the union of the parties — it is 
impossible to say ; but it does seem, for people who have eyes 
and ears and hands and tongues, the strangest possible course 
of proceeding! , 

Jttck, who in all his antics kept his eye upon the main 
chance, was by no means the less unbilled to the performance 
of this hoax upon the defenceless innocence of the yet un¬ 
known fair-one, by a notion wdrich flashed into his mind, 
that it might turn out that she really was handsome and rich: 
a notion which, to be sure, was rather romantic, inasmuch as 
it would appear that a lady possessing those qualifications — 
o» erjen one, provided it were the latter — need not have > had. 
recourse to a public proclamation of her wish for a husband. 
Something, however, might come of it: it was the opening of 
a new ffeld for. the exertion of his talents, and the display 
would, he frit, certain, place him a step or two higher in the 
estimation of his iyjrle sporting friends. 

The letter, addressed as desired, was despatched, the 
postage paid, the day and hour were fixed, and the party 
separated to meet a few minutes previous to the rencontre, and 
arrange their forces, as has already been described; three • 
forming a corps of observation, while Brag was performing 
his light-infantry evolutions in advance. 

It must be quite clear to the reader, that upon such an oc¬ 
casion Jack took the greatest possible pains to* make. himself 
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what lie called “ the thing; every fold of his coloured neck- 
handkerchief was laid with the most anxious nicety of form 
and tint, every curl was crisped into its own peculiar place, 
and the whole of his costume made to look like that of “ a 
genteel comedy ” playhouse beau, which, as he believed, must 
be irreoistible in a widow’s eyes. 

At length the wished-for day and hour arrived. Lord Tom 
Towzle and his two friends were joined by Brag at the corner 
of Pall Mall, and proceeded to the scene of action, where they 
took up their stations a few minute's before two—tvlro being 
the appointed time for the meeting—and having separated 
according to the programme, Mr. John Brag commenced his 
amatory promenade on one side of the bridge, while his ex¬ 
pectant companions occupied the other, but at a considerable 
distance from him. „ 

It was a pleasing thing to see ortr hero settling himself and 
pulling up his shirt collar, then drawing on his glove, then 
twirling a little switch-like stick which he carried, and then 
using' it in whipping 'his own boots, shining with a lustre 
which Day and Martin might have epvied. He had scarcely 
finished one turn when the London clocks began striking'two, 
which at different periods they continued to do, for nearly five 
minutes, that of St. Paul’s booming through the air about 
midway between the subordinates.—Another turn had been 
taken, and no fair one was in sight:—a small girl in trousers, 
with her hair platted into two long tails with bows at their 
ends, and a bustle, approached—she was evidently no widow; 
.she passed on ; Jack tried the eloquence of his eyes uponi het°; 

— then came a tall, gaunt woman, with a poodle dog.' Jack- 
looked at her, but she made no sign. At last there appeared 
a fine portly-looking dame, dressed in a csquclieof bonnet, 
topped up with white and green feathers, a lavemlor-calourcd 
pelisse, and buff-coloured boots. The friwds in the distance 
were convinced that this was the person. She looked behind 
her and before her, and first on one side, and then on the 
other, and proceeded at a steady pace. She drew a full-sized, 

- white-faced watch from her bosom, and gazed upon its dial, 
and then tossed her well-plumed head with an air of im¬ 
patience and surprise at tfie non-appearance of her summoner. 

John Brag, Esq. beheld the vision, and if he had seen all 
the demons of«the Hartz Forest penynican’d into one plump 
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lady, lie coukl not have felt more horror and dismay. By 
wiiat fatal accident, what evil coincidence, it should so have 
occurred, he could not imagine ; — the extensive being before 
him, and now fast approaching, was neither more nor less 
than his respectable mother. 

What the deuce could have brought her so far fronj home, 
so wonderfully fine in her dress, Jack could not imagine; the 
question was, what was to be done ? If he advanced, another 
minute would bring him in contact, and into conversation, 
with hi* parent; if he aetreated, he must fall back upon his 
friends, and she would' inevitably follow and accost him. The 
brightness of his genius came to his aid in this unexpected 
dilemma—he resolved instantly to join her, turn round with 
her, and fall into the dialogue which he saw must takp place, 
-and make his companions believe that his companion,was the 
real object of thei;< expedition, the advertising lady. 

Tins scheme possessed many advantages, for the very cir¬ 
cumstance of his relationship to his companion would afford 
him an opportunity of exhibiting the* ease and familiarity of 
hig manner jvhile talking to the supposed advertiser, which 
would convince his companions that he was proceeding most 
successfully in his career; during which period he hoped to 
set his beloved mother on her way on tile other side of the 
water before they could come up to enact their part of laughing 
at. the victim, which it was settled they were not to do, until 
Brag should give a signal that the moment for explosion had 
arrived. 

# Tlie ingenious performer, however, had reckoned without his 
host.-* When he and his'mother met, the expression of her 
coumenance was any thing but agreeable : she seemed, in fact, 
as much* mortified and annoyed by his appearance as he had 
been by herg: and with all his* desire to keep good friends 
with tier, and wheedle her away as soon as possible, he could 
not disguise the anxiety with which he watched the approach 
of the fair husband-hunter, upon whom, so long as his pa¬ 
rent remained where she was, he could not of course play his 
tricks. 

“ Well, John,” said the lady, “who would have Thought 
that we should have met here to-day ? I'm sure I don’t know 
how long it is since I've set eyes upon you.” 

“ I, have been a good deal out of town,” saiyl Brag, acting 
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(for effect with his friends) in the most civil and obsequious 
manner. 

“ What," said Mrs.Brag, “at your little place in Surrey. 1 
suppose you are coining from it now — eh, Johnny ? " 

“ No, not exactly,” said Jack. “ May 1 ask where you are 
going ?„” 

“Nowhere particular,” replied the lady. “Don’t let me 
keep you. I am only out to make a call. I can ga without 
you." 

“I will just see you to the gate,”*said Jack, carefully ab¬ 
staining* from any gesture or movement which could in the 
slightest degree resemble the appointed signal for the co-opera¬ 
tion of his frieqds. 

“ Don't mind me, John,” said his mother; “ it is so nice 
and airy up here, that I think I shall take a turn or two on, 
the bridge before 1 go.” * 

• “ My dear mother,” said Brag, you ’ll catch your depth of 

gold. Let pie persuade you to get off as soon as you possibly 
can.’” ‘ 

“ I like kir,” said Mrs. Brag ; “ so you go your way. WJio 
are those men standing out there ? Do you know them ?«” 

“ Those men ! ” said Brag — “ what, those three men there? 
—no —I know nothing about them.” 

“ Well, then, good b’ye, John,” said the lady. “Now don’t 
let me keep you ; it is more than a quarter after two, and I 
need n’t be at my friend’s till three ; so now go — there’s a 
dear!” » 

, This was a puzzler: the fancy his mother had taken to wa^k 
upon Waterloo Bridge seemed to Jack not only the most’extra- 
ordinary, but the most inconvenient, imaginable. He could not 
leave her without accounting to his friends for pot having made 
the signal, or for the conversation in which it was.but too evi¬ 
dent to them he was engaged; nor could he. in fact, go near 
them, without practically contradicting the declaration he had 
just made to his mother, that he knew nothing about them. He 
decided. 

“ Well, then mother,” said he, “ if you really do like to walk 
up and Sown a little, 1 don’t see why I should not walk up 
and down with you.” ‘ 

“ Well, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Brag, “ wonders will never 
cease, I think! .Walk up and down with me! —why you have 
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not done such a thing these three years. Why, we have never 
been out together since the day you took me down to dinner 
at Blaekwall, and kept me shut up in an attic at the ‘ Arti¬ 
choke,’ because you said, I wasn’t fit to be seen by the com¬ 
pany. No, no — go about your business, and leave me to 
mine.” 

“ I am waiting for somebody,” said Jack. 

“ Oh,*that’s it,’’cried Mrs. Brag. “ I thought there must 
be something in the wind.” 

“ I Know you don’t.lil* spoiling sport, mother,” said Brag. 
“ 1 'm here on a bit of fun : — I ’ll let you into the joke. I ex¬ 
pect every moment to see an uncommon smart body, who has 
lieen fool enough to advertise for a husbant} — eh ! —don’t 
you see ? We’ve tipped her a twopenny, fixing this, as the 
• place of meeting: it’s past the time, and I dare say she won’t 
be much longer. ’ Now, perhaps, if you stop, she won’t come 
to the scratch.” 

“ Advertise for a husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Ijrag— why, 
what have you been at ? Did you an Aver the advertisement ? ” 

“ (,'lcan as a whistle,” said Jack, flourishing Mis stick, and 
shifting his head with an air of uncommon self-satisfaction, 
“smack smooth, and no mistake—’eh !” 

“ What! appointing her here” —said the lady. 

“Here at two,” said Brag—“the adorable A. Z. at trie 
oil-shop the corner of Little Queen Street, Ilolbom." 

“ You did, did you? ” ejaculated his mother. 

“ I did,” said Brag. • 

Well (lien, all I say 4 John,” cried Mrs. Brag, “ is^ th(jt 
you ohght to he ashamed of yourself. If you was»a lone widow 
woman, how would you like to sit moping and mumping all 
alone, iff ter having been used to sociability and comfort.” 

“ i see nothing to be ashamed of,” said Brag. “ If people 
will make themselves such Tom-noddies as to put such trump¬ 
ery stuff into the newspapers, they deserve all they get.” 

“ How you ferreted it out, I don't know,” said Mrs. Brag. 

“ Ferret what out?” said Jack. 

“ —But this I do know,” continued the lady “ the letter 
was not in your hand-writing.” 

“ How the deuce do you know that ? ” interrupted Jack. 

“ Why, do you think I don’t know your little scribbling 
pot-hooks and hangers when I see them ? ” retorted the mother. 
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f ‘ I dare say yon do/’ said the son ; “ but how came you to 
see the letter we sent to A. Z. at the pickle-shop ? ” 

“ As if you did n’t know/’ said Mrs. Brag. “ Do you sup¬ 
pose I am so blind as not to see through your antics ? No 
no: as I said before, how you ferreted it out I don’t yet un¬ 
derstand ; and when you had, I think you might have been 
better set to work than to hoax a parent.” 

“ I 'm all at sea,” said Jack. “ What have you or your 
affairs to do with our fun ? ” 

“Do!” screamed the angry lady/ “ do — why, wfiat else 
should they have to do with ? So now you are ashamed of 
your spy tricks, and want to sham that you did not know who 
A. Z. at the pickle-shop, as you call, her, is.” 

“ I 'K be hanged if I do,” said Jack. 

“ Then hanged it is my belief you will be,” replied the 
mother, “ you know as well as I 'do, that 1 am that indi - 
' vidual.” ' 

. “ You ! ”, cried Jack—“ you A. Z. at the pickle-shop !” 
At iliis moment Brag’s miseries were, as he thought, at their 
acm6 — but he was mistaken. The instant ho received the 
unexpected and most unwelcome intelligence, that the object 
of his diversion and ridicule, to enjoy which three of his 
imt-rate friends had been brought to the scene of action, was 
really and truly his mother, his course was dear ; apology and 
conciliation were the weapons with which he was to assail her, 
and having soothed her anger, he would walk her off the ground 
as speedily as possible’; a course which he considered quite 
practicable, now that she must be convinced, however angry/ 
that there was no use in her remaining on it. 

“ My dear mother,” said Brag, “ I am truly and seriously 
sorry for this affair. If I had fancied it possible—lJut I— 
really—dear me ! —this is all very uncomfortable/’ • 

“If I thought yoU didn’t do it on purpose,” said Mrs. 
Brag, “ I shouldn’t mind it half so much.” 

“My dear mother,” said Brag, “ I do most positively as¬ 
sure you-” 

■ To which point of assurance his speech had arrived, when, 
tired of procrastination, and satisfied that Brag had admirably 
performed his part of the' farce, his three friends bounced 
across the road, and joined the unhappy creature, forming, as 
it were, a semicisele in his rear. , . 
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“ Come, Jack,” said Lord Tom Towzle, “you have had 
enough of this fun. Is he vastly agreeable, ma’am ? Is n’t 
he a nice little man ? ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Mrs. Brag, “ you do know these gen¬ 
tlemen ! Why, you little storyteller, you said they were no 
acquaintances of yours.” * 

“If I did’’-said John- 

“— If- you did ! ’’ said Mrs. Brag-j“ why, you know you 
did : — and so these are the companions of your trick — the 
witnesses of your impqdeflce ! ” 

“ Pray, ma’am,” said one of the dandies, “ do not flurry 
yourself — we are not going to eat you ! —we were only an¬ 
xious to have the pleasure of seeing you, because, as we all 
want wives more or less, we thought, like yourself, we,might 
as well take the opportunity of viewing, before purchase.” 

“ Oh* Johnny, Johnny K said Mrs. Brag, holding up her 
pink and white-striped parasol in a posture of threat—“ you 
would dq much better if you would but stick to the shop, and 
do your duty by me: if that was tlfe case, you would not 
drive your pooj; mother^ to do what you yourself are most 
actifl: to turn into ridicule. I ’ll find this out—I ’ll sift it to 
the very bottom : my belief is, that you have been pumping 
Jim Salmon, or one of the shopboys, to make this precious 
discovery, in order to amuse your fine friends at the expense 
of your parent.” 

“ Parent! ” exclaimed Lord Tom Towzle—“ what! ma'am, 
is, — ? — eh ! ” 

•“flow!”* cried one of his friends. — “What!” said, 
anothef. 

“ Why, you see,” said Brag, “I — I-” 

“ I ’ll*teU it .you shorter,” said Mrs. Brag, around whom 
and hfr auditors a crowd of four or five of the diurnal two 
dozen foot-passengqrs were now congregated: — “he is my 
son—and not content with letting an excellent business 
go to rack and ruin while he is cutting his capers, and 
leaving an anxious mother to a solentary life and melancholy 
prospects — here he is ——” 

“ Pray, ma’am," said Lord Tom Towzle, “ in what line 
may you be }” ” 

“Wax and tallow-chandler," said Mrs. Brag, “including 
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sperm and other oils, flambeaux, tapers, bougies, and sealing- 
wax of all colours and qualities.” 

“ She’s mad, poor thing ! ” said Jack— " fancies herself 
my mother ! Did you ever hear ?—go home, ma’am — go— 
and don’t expose yourself again by writing such stuff in the 
newspapers.” 

“ What! Jack,” said Lord Tom Towzle, “ is A. Z. at the 
pickle-shop, comer o£ Little Queen Street Holbprn, your 
mamma ? ” 

“ So she says,” said Brag. 

“ Says! ” exclaimed the indignant matron,— “it isn’t that 
you are much to be proud of: but here, gentlemen, here’s the 
card of the shop — 1 never travel without half a pack in my 
pocket—here, see—judge who is’right now. Oh! if his 
poor dear father could but get out of his grave in Oipplegate, 
churchyard to see the use his darling son .has put all 1 his in¬ 
dulgence to-” 

“ He would probably go back again into it, ma’am, as fast 
as he 'possibly could,” sud Lord Tom. 

“ For rrty part,’’ said the widow, looking at the slice of no¬ 
bility which had last addressed her, “T begin to think you are 
no better than he is; however-” 

Here, an admonitory — “ Come — move on, move on,” 
from two policemen on duty, put a check to the conversation 
which promised to become more and more animated. 

“Move on !” said Mrs. Brag, who at this period was in a 
burning rage, the flame of which glowed on her cheeks and 
sparkled in her eyes : — “yes, Mr. Policeman, 1 ’ll move on, 
and'move off too; but it would’'serve that little wbifper- 
snapper cockney son of mine right to send him to the station 
house for what he has done.” i , 

“ Go home, poor soul! ” said Brag, trying what “ dejected 
pity ” might do: — “ go home, and get cool: 1 ’ll coiAe and 
see you soon.” Then, turning to his companions, he added: 
— “I’ve heard that gentle remedies are best, eh! — the 
soothing system, as Dr. Dulcimer calls it, eh ! Go home.” 

“ Don’t be a fool. Jack,” exclaimed Mrs. Brag, " you ’ll 
repent 6f this some day. All these fine-weather friends who 
set you on to play tricks for them to laugh at, will leave you 
the minute your troubles begin, just as rats run dht of a fall¬ 
ing houge; an<J perhaps they would not be so fond of you ne w, 
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if they knew that your town mansion was nothing but a brass 
plate, and your little place in Surrey, a second floor over a 
carpenter’s shop. Get you gone — get you gone! If you 
have no feeling for yourself, Jacky, I cannot help feeling for 
vou." 

Away flounced the indignant mother; and having squeezed 
herself with some difficulty through one of the anti-cheating 
turnstiles^t the end of the bridge, bounced along Wellington 
Street towards the Strand, Lord Tom Towzle signalising him¬ 
self, and delighting the spectators, by imitating, at the top of 
his voice, the crowing of a cock, triumphantly victorious in the 
overthrow of an enemy—an exhibition which has been more than 
once received with unbounded applause in a theatre in West- 
m inster, which yet remains beyond the reach of the licenser. 

“Well, now,” said one of Jack’s three friends, f‘ who is 
this ohf catamaran•?• Why does she insist upon being your 
mothgj- ? — is it because her name is the same ? — or-” 

Here again was Jack puzzled most wonderfully. To re ; 
nounce fier as a parent, and denounce her as a cheat, was 
something too strong even for his assurance. 

“*— Why,” said our 'hero, “ I believe, if truth were to be 
told, she is my mother.” 

“ Truth to be told !” said Lord Tom, “why. Jack, although 
there may, in these wicked days, be something like reason in 
the proverb that says, ‘ it is a wise child who knows his own 
father,’ — the adage cannot hold good as regards the female 
parent; — there can be no great doubt about that." 

. “ Why,” Said Jack again, who generally began his speeches, 
with wrtiy, —why, he knew not, — “why, you see, my moth’er ” 
— and then again nature interposed : — it was not feeling, it 
was not tenderness, nor even affection, which held him back, 
or checked the tongue on which*some flippant falsehood was 
gathering — it was instinct, — not better in its character 
perhaps (if so good) than that of a chimpanzee, but it was 
enough to paralyse his efforts to shuffle oft' the relationship 
between himself and the maltreated A. ti. at thi pickle shop 
at the corner of Little Queen Street, Holborn. “ Why,” again ■ 
said Jack, “ 1 am sorry we made so bad a shot, —because I 
believe it is a good deal my own fatflt — I have driven her ta 
it, eh ! Can’t keep at work and — - ” 

Brag had now fallen into his own trap; his .impudence for 
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once failed him, and he stood confessed the son of the 
determined husband-hunting widow of the deceased tallow- 
chandler. 

“ But, Jack,” said Lord Tom, “ what did your amiable 
parent mean by the brass plate, and the carpenter’s shop — the 
mansion and the villa ? ” 

“ Oh, that,” said Jack, “ was all passion. When a woman’s 
back’s up, she '11 say any thing, no matter what. Lam sorry 
it has happened, because it has exposed her, and certainly has 
not come off the bat, clean, smack smooth, and no mistake." 

“ Ho? that you cannot say," said Lord Tom ; “however, 
never mind it; the old,lady will forgive you. You must go 
and see her, and make*it up. Suppose we all go in a body 
and apologise, and I '11 explain to her the circumstances of the 
affair, and convince her that you really were totally ignorant, 
that she was the advertiser, eh ! Shall we do that ?” ' 

This proposition produced a violent accession to Jack’s al¬ 
ready raging fever. The thought of Lord Tom Towzle and 
the ttvo “ nobs,” as ho called them, proceeding en masse 
through thfe shop to the back parlour beforementioned, under 
the row of wooden candles fluttering in the breeze was 'per¬ 
fect misery to him. 

“ No, no,” said Brag, “ by no means ! I have always no¬ 
ticed that a woman cools soonest when left alone. — My 
mother,” said Brag, assuming a new tone, and which he 
thought to be the wisest, “ is a woman of what you call strong 
feeling — mighty high — old family — and proud as Lucifer. 
She's in a passion ; and when she is out of it I'’ll go to hfr 
— mollify her, eh ! — smooth her' down, and make aH snug 
and comfortable.” 

“ i— ‘ And no mistake,’ Jack,” said Lord Tom. • “ Well, 
all 1 hope is, your nerves woft’t be shaken for the .race to-mor¬ 
row. ‘ Slap-bang ’ is the favourite ; and riding a winning 
horse is no very hard task.” 

“Nervous!” said Jack, who began as usual to rally — 
“ what is to shake my nerves ? —an angry woman ? No, no : 
I know the female sex too well to mind a few passing clouds j 
and as ‘for the expose, as the French call it, it’s nothing to me. 
My mother, as I have justkaid, is a woman of excellent family ; 
how can I help her having been so silly as to marry a tallow- 
chandler." 
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This mode of putting the case set Jack’s friends laughing t 
with him rather than at him. Like a cat. Jack generally con¬ 
trived to fall upon his legs, however “ high ” the tumble ; and 
they all agreed that he was perfectly right, and that he had 
behaved in the most moderate and judicious manner: and 
when they parted, renewed the appointment for the,morrow 
with the usual cordiality. 

As foj Johnny, faijdifferent indeed were his feelings: the 
scene on the bridge was one which never could be effaced from 
his mqmory. The coquelicot bonnet ; the striped parasol ; 
the white and green feathers; the buff bodfs ; the .object of 
the visit; the conversation ; the disclosure ; the mystery of 
the plate ; the history of the villa ; and, above all, the exhi¬ 
bition of the shop-card,'and the conviction that he .was the 
, son of A. Z. at the pickle-shop — it was all vastly well for 
his tiger friends to laugh, it off — but what would form the 
subject of their conversation after dinner that very day at 1 
Croclcford's, where the conclave would be secured from ljis 
intrusion ? What would be the nickname which wis ever 
after destined to distinguish him in the contemporaneous his¬ 
tory of society*? 

It was clear that his end, as far as that sort of “ life” was 
concerned, was drawing to a close. Two practicable measures 
now presented themselves to his imagination, both of which 
are said to go by destiny — hanging or marriage — the halter 
or the altar, and, according to Jack’s counterchanged aspir¬ 
ation of the h, it was difficult to discover his preference by his 
own pronunciation of the word. His mind was soon madg 
up * and being assured theft his secrets — as he considered the 
shop, the door-plate, and the villa — would, in the hands in 
which they had now been authoritatively deposited, be secrets 
not many hours longer, he resolved within himself that he 
had no time to lose in bringing the widow to action ; and, as 
the reader already'fs aware, that let what might have happened 
he never intended to ride “Slap-bang” over the forbidden 
lands of Wrigglesworth — that evening and the next day were 
to be devoted to the grand experiment of his life. 

In putting this affair into execution, the natural infihnity of 
his disposition was remarkably exemplified. Convinced that 
Frank Rushton was satisfied of the prepossession of both Mrs. 
Dallington and Miss Englefield in his favour, and equally 

o a 
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assured of the wisdom of Lord Tom’s advice as to the course 
to be pursued, he determined in the outset to act upon the 
principle of the one, and adopt the practice recommended by 
the other: — that is to say, to play off both the ladies one 
against the other, but not to commit himself to either, by 
■writing it being evident to the meanest capacity (except 
that of Johnny's), that neither of two sisters, nor of two 
women, indeed, who were not sisters, livjng in the same house, 
and in circumstances such as those in which Mrs. Dallington 
and Blanche were placed, could possibly receive any thing 
like a proposal, $ir even a probable approach to it, without 
communicating the circumstance to the other. The mingled 
vanity and stupidity of Johnny, in the midst of his gaiety and 
amiability, prevented this single circumstance striking him ; 
and, secure in his own influence over both the fair creatures, 
and his intimate knowledge of “ feijnales,” Jie resolved upon 
Lord Tom’s assumed doctrine, that both ladies being actually 
engaged to other men, neither would commit herself t6 the 
other oy the acknowledgment of a passion for him: this 
decided him to fire both his barrels in rapid succession, giving 
the unmarried lady the preference by a few hours'. n 

Having, however, revolved the affair in his mind, he 
again changed his original intention as to the mode of attack, 
and resolved to address the widow personally — and the sister 
by letter ; — for, in spite of Lord Tom’s friendly caution 
about writing, Jack did not feel himself quite a match for the 
tender delicacy of Blanche in the way of dialogue; having, 
lporeover, with all his avowed notions of practical advances, a 
most sensitive apprehension of a scream or a fainting-fil", 
which he feared might alarm the family, arouse the widow to 
a sense of his libertine insincerity, and explode the .whole of 
his great undertaxing. 

Accordingly, in the course of the afternoon of the day upon 
which the unlucky affair of A. Z. — the Mpha and omega of 
his destruction — occurred, he proceeded to one of his favour¬ 
ite haunts, ah‘d in pursuance of the scheme which he had 
now arranged, addressed a letter to Miss Englefied, avowing, 
not, it ihust be owned, in the most direct and explicit terms, 
but in a tone and languagewhich it was impossible for any lady 
to mistake or misapprehend, — a devotion the most perfect 
and entire to lifr mind and person ; alluding, in as good En- 
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glish as he could contrive to write, to the encouragement he« 
felt he had received, trusting to her kindness and consideration 
if he were mistaken, to forgive him: and hinting that Mr. 
Rushton himself was not altogether unconscious of the prefer¬ 
ence of which he felt so proud. 

This he despatched before he slept, which he did at his 
“ little place in Surrey and when he woke from a sort of 
fitful slumber in which he had passed the night, he began 
bitterly to repent of a ste^ which he had taken while under the 
influence of a kind of desperation. Howevsr, as it was done, 
he determined to “ go the whole hog,” and follow up* this feint 
at the unmarried lady, which might after all be turned into a 
real attack in case of a failure with the widow. 

Accordingly, at the earliest decent period for calling upon 
anybody, Brag proceeded to make his visit to Mrs. Islington; 
but here again his courage failed him. His mind was made # 
up ft> the deciding step of trying his fortune, and as he went 
along, he rehearsed — or, as they say # of birds, recorder} all the 
sweet notes in which he should address her, if he found her 
alcjpe. As *Jie proceeded, his spirits mounted, until he had 
worked himself into a serviceable state of amativeness : he 
reached the door,—knocked—the noise seemed like thunder : 

“ He trembled at the sound himself had made”— 

his courage began, like that of Acres in the play, to “ ooze 
out at his fingers’ ends and the terrpr he experienced when 
the servanutold him his mistress was at home, can scarcely be 
Tmdguied. • * 

The crisis had arrived; and as it was to come, perhaps it 
was better it should have occurred before any of his mother’s 
intemperate disclosures on the bridge had reached what Jack 
was in the habit of calling “ the West end.” He mounted the 
stairs with his tftfoat a little parched, and his hands a little 
cold; but when the door of the boudoir was opened, and he 
found his charming hostess alone, the sight was fatal. 

“ Why, my dear Mr. Brag,” said Mrs. Dallington, holding 
out her hand towards him, ‘ where have you been •—hiding 
yourself in the country ? I believe you have some attraction 
at your place in Surrey, of which we here in town are not 
aware.” 

The_allusion was.not pleasant. Brag—the undaunted, 
a 3 
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" unabashed lady-killer—sat himself down in a chair opposite 
the sofa on which he found the widow seated writing at a 
table before it, and felt assured that, by some telegraphic or 
other communication, the fair object of his h'opes and ambi¬ 
tion had received the intelligence of the affair on the bridge: 
—so ’tis that 

“ Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 

“ No,” said Brag, endeavouring^ to collect himself, “ I 
have beep staying in Hertfordshire for the last few dajrs."' 

“ I assure you we have missed you very much," said the 
lady, who, fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, 
for Brag—was, for reasons of her own, in the best possible 
humouf for encouraging his civilities,— “you can’t think 
how dull we have been without you. My belief is, tliqt your 
friend Lord Tom is the cause of your abdication from town : 
he is so fond of his shooting matches and his steeple-ckases, 
and ycu, we hear, are lys prime minister: in short, ha cannot 
exist without you." 

“Oh!" said Brag, looking very much obliged, and very 
silly, “ you flatter me. , I assure you I just do these sort of 
tilings by way of a start now and then; but—I—it is n’t 
my taste—it obliges Tom—and that sort of thing; but — 
1 — 1—feel —” 

“ What! ” said the widow, “ do you mean to disown your 
affection for a sportiqg life, who are, as Sir Charles Lydiard 
says, the very life of sporting ? " 

“‘Sir Charles is very civil,” said Brag, who 'began tr fetl 
conscious of an approach to his subject: “ 1 don’t think 
he is very fond of sport—of any sort,” was added in a whisper 
scarcely audible. 

“ He is a strange creature, iB n’t he ? " said Mrs. Dalling- 
ton. “A most excellent man—kind, ami all that — but so 
cold in his manner — I am sure he makes enemies by it.” 

“ Why,” said Brag, looking down, and rubbing his hat, 
“ I don’t know what he may be to females.—he is certainly 
—rather—eh !—rather—" 

“Oh!” said Mrs. DaUington, “don’t be afraid, I shall 
not. repeat a word you say about him. I quite agree with 
yoa..,, Women, Mr. Brag,” and the widow suited her looks to 
the Word— “ ale fond of spirit -and vivacity. The days of 
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sad, sickly, sighing swains, are gone by: society is en¬ 
lightened, and diffidence seems to be considered in these times 
merely a mark of stupidity, I suppose every thing is destined 
to travel at an increased pace, and I, for one, admit a par¬ 
tiality for fast travelling, as far as that goes." 

This was pretty strong encouragement to an aspirant who 
was in a hurry, and engaged to ride “ Slap-bang ” across 
a county the next day — but Brag was Brag, every inch 
of him. 

“ Yes,” said Brag, “ it’s uncommon pleasant: I don’t 
think, however, I shall ever be caught giving up horseB for 
steam.” 

This sudden digression from the figurative to the matter- 
of-fact evidently disappointed the widow, who, truth to be 
told, had never appeared, either alone or in society, - so cordial 
in her* manner to'our hero as upon this special occasion, upon 
whi^h, of all others, it was most important to his views that 
she should be so. The first opening she had given him for 
a little self-recommendation in accdhlance with her avowed 
taste, he had botched, — missed hiB tip,— and become prosy. 

‘‘ I have got a good many shares in the railroads,” said 
Jack. 

This settled him, and, it must be confessed, fully justified 
his own preference for literary correspondence over verbal 
communication, upon tender subjects. 

Mrs. Dallington gave a look; Brag, luckily, did not see it. 
A pause ensued, but, as our volatile* widow was playing a 
game, it ditf not last long. 

I'wonder,” said the widow, looking at Brag with an ex¬ 
pression of interest—‘‘I wonder you have never married, 
Mr. Brag.” , 

This bit of wonderment neatly took away his breath : his 
tongue seemed toojug for bis mouth ;— he began to twiddle 
his fingers, felt his ears get red, and his nose cold. 

“ Ha, ha! ” said he, and rubbed his hat again. 

“ So Ray, so gallant, and so devoted to the fair,” continued 
Mrs. Dallington, “ 1 should think you had only to ask and 
command. I do not at all understand why you have n’t yet 
thrown your handkerchief.” ’ 

Brag, who did not in the least understand why he should 
perform any such operation, merely inclined hjs body, 
o 4 
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“ I have been married myself,” said Mrs. Dalfington, 
“ and although I soon became a widow, I am quite sure that 
where there are reciprocity of affection, congeniality of taste, 
and sympathy of feeling, no state of society can be so truly 
satisfactory and so entirely good,— I have no word so short 
or so emphatic for it as that—as marriage.” 

“ It must be uncommon agreeable, I should think,” said 
Brag, looking “ uncommon ” foolish. i 

“ Now there’s Frank Rushton,” said Mrs. Dallington, “ a 
most delightful companion — a most 1 accomplished scholar,— 
and, as J believe, extremely attached to my poor dear sister 
—and yet, you see, they don’t get married. I believe that 
all you agreeable, gay men of the world, try every thing 
in your power to turn the heads of poor girls, without any 
serious intention of eventually making them happy.” 

This voluntary confession of faots and opinions, delivered 
in Mrs. Dallington’s most agreeable, off-hand mannet;, al¬ 
though it corroborated in Brag’s mind all his former belief 
of tht? interest he had •'created in the family, so astounded 
him, that vkith the opportunity at hand, for which he had so 
earnestly sought, he remained a mere listener at the mercy of 
his idol. 

“ As for Blanche,” said the widow, “ as I have great faith 
in the philosophy which inculcates the belief of a love of op¬ 
posites, I am sure she, tender, shy, and retiring as she is, 
ought to be over head and ears in love with Frank; but I 
don’t believe she cares* the least bit in the world about him. 
To be sure she has a right to please herself. Shfc has a largg 
fortune, and nobody to control her,’ and, I think, would make 
a most admirable wife for any man who knew how to appre¬ 
ciate her. However, I know nothing about hpr views or pro¬ 
ceedings ; we have no confidences; we each go opr own way. 
1 never trouble her with my advice, and, of course, ehe never 
presumes to give me any.” 

“ 1 am sure,” said Brag, “ you would make anybody in love 
with wedlock'— I’m — sure — You wonder that Miss En- 
glefield does not marry Mr. Ilushton; — I — often — think 
,— I dctindeed — that — you — I beg your pardon — I mean 
Sir Charles — eh ! —and*no mistake-” 

“ Oh !" said the widow, “ I quite understand you. Sir 
Charles is a good creature — but , as for love, I don’t believe 
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he ever thinks of such a thing. Certainly he is not of our 
opinion as to gaiety and vivacity." 

“ I was thinking," said Brag, looking as white as a sheet, 
and crumpling his remarkably nice hat in a paroxysm of 
something between hope and fear, “ — that — you — really 
ought not to permit — eh ! — this — he is such an odd man 
— eh!” 

“ My dear Mr. Brag,” said Mrs. Dallington, “ there are 
secrets in all families." 

Brag»perfectly agreed nn the proposition, and directly did 
there flit before his eyes coquelicot bonnets, striped parasols, 
buff boots, brass plates, green and white feathers, and a tribe 
of visions more horrible than Fuseli’s fiercest efforts after a 
supper of half-bqiled pork. 

“ There are people with whom we become habitually fami¬ 
liarised?’ said Mrs. Dallington, “ but who never touch the 
hearty” 

“ Is Mr. Bushton,” stammered Jack, “one.of those?” 

“ Why really," replied Mrs. Dalliflgton, — “ Blanche not 
being here to pnswer for herself — for, although* you never 
inquired after her, I ought perhaps to have told you she has 
been out of town for two days, and * does not return till to¬ 
morrow — I was not so particularly referring to her case.” 

This must have opened the eyes of a mole. Brag, in a 
moment, became aware that Mrs. Dallington could know no¬ 
thing of his rash note to Blanche, and felt more convinced than 
ever that the widow was his own. • 

• “^The casP," stammered John, — “ you don’t — that is —: 
really -2-" • 

“ You are a most amiable creature!” said Mrs. Dallington. 
“ I see how diffident you are of your own merits — how un¬ 
conscious you are of your own p5wer! ” 

“ Yes," faltered # JJrag, quite overcome — “^es— am I — 
that is — may I — do I make myself understood ? — is — 
that is — don’t I — eh ! — if — but-” 

“ Sir Charles Lydiard,” said a servant, throwing open the 
door, and announcing the worthy baronet, who entered the 
room with his usual mild placidity of manner, and after shak¬ 
ing hands with the lady, turned round, and beheld — his aver¬ 
sion. The look he gave Mrs. Dallington expressed all his 
feelings upon (hat point: nor was it lost upon Brag himself. 
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who collected hie hat, gloves, and switch-stick, and having 
gathered them up, made his bow, and left his adorable widow 
tete-a-tete with the baronet, perfectly assured of his triumphant 
success with her, apd bitterly repenting having exposed so 
much of his heart to her less well-provided-for sister. 

Never, to be sure, was there a more perfect illustration of 
the character of the swaggering pretender to bonnes fortunes 
than the melancholy proceedings of our wretched little hero. 
The ball was at his foot — the game was in his hands — and 
yet he, the slayer of hearts, and thfe assassin of reputations, 
cowered* before the fostering kindness of his liberal hostess, 
and sneaked out of the presence of the man whom he believed 
to be his defeated rival, in ridiculing whom he had first joined 
with his mistress, to take a step of which we shall hear more 
hereafter". 


CHAPTER VII. 

There are some people upon whom advice is thrown away, 
and who, holding themselves to be wiser than their counsellors, 
rush “ in mediae res " where 

“ Angels fear to tread.” 

Mr. Brag, who did not want for that sort of intellectual qua¬ 
lity called cunning, was nevertheless, as has been ‘already .made 
tolerably evident, favoured t>y nature with an overbalancing 
share of conceit, and when he had ascertained the tone of the 
widow’s feelings towards him, and satisfied .himself that his 
case was reduced to something very like “ ask ami have," he 
resolved upon taking the Btep against which his friend Lord 
Tom had so strenuously advised him, and which, as a matter 
of assurance, was rendered “ trebly hazardous ” by his having 
previously adopted it with regard to her sister. 

Tliejrish gentleman's defihition of a bottle ol sod* water 
we. will not stop to repeat, but it would have applied with 
tolerable accuracy to the character of our hero. Although he 
had extracted from Mrs. Dallington what he believed to be 
quite sufficients justify his best hopes, he felt in the solitude 
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of his “ little place in Surrey ” a consciousness of inability to 
conduct the storm personally, or carry her heart by a coup de 
main —unless, indeed, a letter might be so considered — and 
therefore, spite of the advice of his experienced mentor, he 
proceeded to address the fair widow in an epistle, a repetition 
of which it is not necessary to inflict upon the reader, but 
which contained a distinct declaration and a formal proposal. 

Mr. Brag had now shot his bolt, and nothing remained but 
to see its effect. It must be admitted that even he was in some 
sort nervous and fidget/; but that happy self-satisfaction, 
which when he was not required to make an effort never for¬ 
sook him, kept his spirits on the “ credit side of the account.” 
The letter, however, was gone—past recall—and therefore 
the next wisest thing to not sending it in the first instance 
•was to live upon the hopes of its success. 

Upon the popular “ wheel within wheel ’’ system, the widow 
had acted so as to induce the declaration which it contained, 
satisfied,that by “ playing” her baronet upon the occasion, slje 
might “ land ” him,— but certainly rtbt prepared to find that 
Blanche was.placed in a similar position. As things turned 
out* the effect it produced was striking. 

Blanche had just returned from her two days’ visit to the 
country. The moment she entered the house, she hastened to 
her sister’s boudoir, where she found her in the very act of 
reading, with evident marks of amazement and exultation, the 
avowal of Mr. Brag’s affections. 

“ My. dear Blanche,” exclaimed Mrs.'Dallington, “ you are 
aariv^d at tlfe very moment to congratulate me on a conquest, 
I have*received a proposal —” * 

“ What! ” said Blanche, “ from Sir Charles ? ” 

“ No/ replied her sister, in a tone which certainly conveyed 
the idea that she wished she had*: — “I think you will guess 
without much diffiflilty, knowing the man.” 

“ The Fates are propitious,” said Blanche; “ I too have 
been so fortunate as to merit the decided approbation of a lover, 
who declares the happiness of his life, and.jthe' value of his 
existence, depend upon my answer.” 

“ Indeed J ” exclaimed Mrs. Dallington : —" why, my wor¬ 
shipper uses the very same expression. Yes — here it is: — 

‘ The happiness of my life, and the value of my existence, 
depend upon your answer.’ ’’ 
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‘ That is carious," said Blanche ; “ may I ask who the 
tender swain is? ” 

“Guess,” said Mrs. Dallington. 

“ 1 cannot,” replied her sister. 

“ What! not our exquisite little friend Brag! ” said Mrs. 
Dallington. “ I was always sure how our acquaintance would 
end : I wonder it did not strike you.” 

“ Why," said Blanche, “ the reason my suspicions did not 
lead that way is rather a good one—he has made me a pro¬ 
posal.” 

“When did you receive it? ’’ said the widow. 

“ Yesterday,” replied Blanche, “ it was forwarded to me 
from town.” 

“ I ^suppose it is a circular,” said the widow. 

“No, no," said Blanche, “mine is the original, yours is 
the copy.” 

“ What can the man mean ? " said Mrs. Dallington. “ Does 
lie really suppose himself so fascinating, that, like the rattle- 
snakej he has nothing tb do but look at us to induce us to drop 
into his moUth ? Nowif he had confined his attentions to me —” 

“ Ah ! ” interrupted Miss Englefield, “ that is exactlj the 
case; if he had confined’ his attentions to me, the affair would 
have been different: as it is--” 

“No, no,” said the widow, “don’t misunderstand me, my 
dear Blanche. I do assure you 1 am neither envious nor 
jealous. You should he welcome to all his attentions and all 
his affections — only please to observe that I intended him to 
Jake the step he has taken with regard to myself,* and took ad¬ 
vantage of your absence to lead him on to a declaration.’' 

“ For what earthly purpose ? ” said Blanche. 

“ Man,” said the widow, “ is an imitative juiimal, and every 
body knows the force of exalnple.” , 

“ But do you want anybody for whom you have a regard to 
imitate Mr. Brag ? " asked Blanche. 

“In the one particular of which we are now speaking,” 
replied the widow, “ I do. It seems to me, Blanche, that the 
lives we are both leading are full of worry and vexation: 
yours, ^because you will not encourage your avowed lover; 
mine, because the man whose claim upon my affections I ad¬ 
mit, will not avow himself. It Btrikes me • that this most 
marvellous display of assurance on the part of our little friend 
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may serve us both incalculably, by bringing both our gentle¬ 
men to a proper sense of their duty;— to excite poor dear 
Sir Charles into a determination, and to soothe Rushton into 
a reasonable state of mind.” 

I confess," said Blanche, “ I do not exactly understand 
the course of proceeding by which this desirable end to be 
attained.” 

“ Let u% both accept the little man,” said the widow. “ The 
natural awkwardness of his position must produce a disclosure 
of his schemes ; and what* appears to me infinitely better fun, 
his vanity and conceit. ’ That, which must happen, is, how¬ 
ever, only a secondary object with me ; — the discovery of the 
affair will show our capricious lovers that there are men who, 
instead of hesitating to propose to one woman, are prepared to 
ipake offers to two; and moreover, my dear Blanche, .the very 
notion that we are exposed, to such temptations will urge our 
strangg friends to some decided step. You must accept Mr. 
Brag.” 

“ Me f” exclaimed Blanche: “I accept him—an antidote 
to every thing.like affection of any kind ! ” 

“ Why, my dear,” sai’d Mrs. Dallington, “ I am sure he is 
very genteel; he curls his hair, wears rings and chains, smokes 
cigars, rides races, and lives with Lord Tom Towzle. What 
would you have ? —accept him you must.” 

“ Never ! ’’ cried Blanche. 

“ You must, my dear girl,” replied Mrs. Dallington, “ and 
so will I:—yes, both of us—he is too eharming to be mono- 
pqjised by on*. You must write to him.” 

■“ ^ billet-doux ? ” enquired Blanche. 

“ Exactly so,” said Mrs. Dallington. “ Let us both be 
desperately in lo\e with Lord Tom’s tiger: you will see how 
odiously jealqus Rushton will be In a day, and Sir Charles.— 
Oh ! never mind; write—write—write, and 1 will dictate.” 

“ Write what, m’y dear sister? ” asked Miss Englefield. 

“A civil acceptance of his offer,” said Mrs. Dallington, 

“ couched in terms becoming the gratitude of a young lady of 
small pretensions.” 

“ I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear sister, said 
Blanche, “ but really-” 

“ Really,” interrupted Mrs. Dallington, ‘ you must allow 
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me to be the best judge of what is best suited to my juniors ; 
so sit you down and write, and I will dictate.” 

“ But what will the world say ? ” asked Blanche. 

“ What world, my dear? ” said Mrs. Dallington —. “ Mr. 
Brag’s world—or the world at large ? What the one chooses 
to say will signify nothing to us; and what we may choose to 
do will signify as little to the other. Trust in me; be assured 
that I will not mislead you, whatever may be my»intentions 
with respect to your scarecrow of a lover.” 

“ My lover! ” cried Blanche, colouring crimson a? the im¬ 
putation — “ your lover too ! ” 

“ Both,” said the widow. “ Now sit down ; rely upon it, 
it is a kindness sometimes to be cruel: — so write.” 

Blanche, almost unresistingly, seated herself at the very 
identical' table at which Jack had found Mrs. Dallington es T 
tablished the day before; and mechanieally arranging the 
writing materials, looked at her sister with an expression of 
unconsciousness of what she was to say, and of inquiry as to 
the words she was to dfet down, 

“ Are you ready to begin ? ” said the widow, 

“ Yes,” said Blanche — “ to obey your instructions <most 
dutifully.” 

“ Now, then,” said Mrs. Dallington, “write—‘ I scarcely 
know how to reply to your flattering letter.’ ” 

“ I am sure I shall do it all wrong,” said Blanche, writing. 
“ ‘ I have struggled for some time ’ ” —— 

“ Some time,” repeated Blanche —“ struggled with what? ” 
“ Go on,” said Mrs. Dallington ; — “ ‘ for same time wjth 
my feelings, — but the manner in which Mr. Rushton, whom 

you have often seen here, conducts himself towards me is’-” 

“ What would you have me say, sister ?, ” said* Blanche, 
hesitating. “ You know, ifnobody else does, that I love him, 
and-” 

“ Never mind that,” said the widow, “ go on:—‘conducts 
himself towards me is such, that I can endure Ills treatment 
no longer.’ ” 

“hjy dear sister,” said Blanche, “you are laughing at 
me: — you wish me to expose myself.” 

“ Why do you think so, my dear ? " said Mrs. Dallington. 
“ You have told me a hundred time* that he torments you to 
death.”, , 
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“ Yes,” said Blanche, “ but what I say to you, and what 
I write to this man-” 

“ Well,” said the widow, “ then put—* vexes me,’ instead 
of ' torments me.’ ” 

“ That is better,” said Blanche, continuing to write. 

“ ‘ That any man upon earth would be preferable in my 
eyes,’" said Mrs. Dallington. 

“ No,”, said Blanche, tossing up her head with unusual 
animation, and throwing down the pen, “ that I never will 
write!", ’ 

“ What innocence! ” said Mrs. Dallington. “ My dear 
sister, we are only setting a simpleton-trap, and —— ” 

“It does not signify,” said Blanche, “ I —— ” 

“ No, it does not signify, so write," said the tfidow. 
,“ There now — go on — it will be my turn next. Tell him 
you shartl expect him to call — this evening. I will write him 
an equally tender answer, and make a similar appointment. 
What can it signify what one says to such a man under such 
circumstances ? ” • 

“ But, my dear creature,” said Blanche, “what’an opinion, 
he must form of 1 us if he’thinks we are both in love with him !” 

“ It is quite clear that he does think so now,” said Mrs. 
Dallington; “so this will not make it one bit the worse. 
Here — make room — let me write mine: all you have to 
do is to watch the results of our invitation, and be as cold as 
ice to Rushton when you next see him. Rely upon it, my 
dear innocent, we shall have fun, and, if I mistake not, hus¬ 
bands, out of' this scheme, which, moderate as my pretensions, 
are, I must say I think admirable, inasmuch. as it mystifies 
three men at once, — and all — all for their own eventual 
good.” . 

“ I believq you take a pleasure in tormenting,” said Blanche, 
who was busy sealing her note, while her sister waa rapidly 
writing her's in that elegant and unintelligible hand which is 
the universal medium of lady-like correspondence, when, to 
their surprise and confusion, the door of the‘boudoir was 
thrown open, and Sir Charles Lydiasd and Mr. Rushton were 
announced. ’ 

“ Hide your letter! ” said Blanche. 

“ Me !” said Mrs. Dallington, loud enough to be heard by 
Sir Charles ; “ trust to my fidelity." 
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"By Jove!” whispered Rush ton to Lydiard, "they are 
writing —writing notes and hiding them ! ” ^ 

“ So I perceive,” said Sir Charles, coldly. 

" Well, ladies,” said Rushton,' advancing towards Blanche, 
“ we have found you busy.” 

Blanche bowed diffidently, and finished sealing her note. 

“ What is the matter with you, Sir Charles ? ” said Mrs. 
Dallington ; “ you look out of sorts and out of spirits.” 

" No, madam,” said Lydiard, “ I am neither ; only I did 
not know whether I might venture< to break in upon your 
literary avocations.” 

“ Quite right, Sir Charles," said Mrs. Dallington. “ People 
who make up their minds not to pry into the business of their 
neighbours, are most likely not to be disturbed in their serenity.” 

“ ivfiss Englefield,” said Rushton, “ appears to be of a simi¬ 
lar opinion. I confess I am not of a temper to bear wrth such 
things. I hate three-cornered notes, if they are not addressed 
tq myself.” 

“ You are equally right with Sir Charles,” said the widow. 
“ 1 am writing a billet-doux, but 1 have just finished.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Lydiard, “ it must be a mostvin- 
teresting affair. I think -I never saw you more animated than 
you seem to be while despatching this note: all I am afraid of 
is, that I have been the cause of its abrupt termination.” 

During this dialogue, Rushton endeavoured to draw Blanche 
into a conversation with regard to the note she was writing, 
but she avoided answering his questions ; and supported in 
the course she had adopted by her sister’s conduct towards Sjr 
Charles, so completely damped the ardent spirits of hec mer¬ 
curial lover, that he crossed to the other side of the room, and 
threw himself upon the sofa. 

Mrs. Dallington having sealed her note, rang the bell, and 
directed the servant to send it immediately. 

“ Now,” said Sir Charles, “ 1 have found it out—you are 
merely trying me: the note, after all, is destined for me.” 

“ As you doubt me, Sir Charles,” said Mrs. Dallington, 
“ I shall leave you to discover the truth.” 

“ 1 I'm certain,” said the baronet, with much more anima¬ 
tion than he usually exhibited, “ it can be to no one else. I 
shall return to my hotel to receive it.” 

" Do,” said, the widow, “ and justify me from your suspi. 
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cions.” Saying which, the lady, with an air of being parti¬ 
cularly piqued, left the room by one door, while Sir Charles, 
convinced that she had taken some deciding step with regard 
to himself, retired by the other, leaving the other pair of lovers 
tatc-a-tete. 

The moment her sister left the room, Blanche rose U) follow 
her. 

“Stay, Blanche,” said Rushton, “one moment.” 

“ No, Air. Rushton," said Miss Engletield, “ I am too 
angry with you to stay." , 

“ Surely,” said Rushton, “ you cannot be angry with my 
jealousy—a jealousy that springs only from excess of af¬ 
fection.” 

“ No man,” said Blanche, “ can possess real affection for 
any one of whose sincerity he has a constant doubt. • 1 have 
’forgiven these mad t fits twepty times, always hoping and ex¬ 
pecting that time would show you your error; but no, — our 
very "last quarrel occurred ten minutes after our last recon¬ 
ciliation/ .« 

“ Recollect, Blanche,” said Rushton, “ the events of that 
day,— the day before you left town : — there you were — the 
sought and admired of the party — speaking kindly and looking 
kindly to every body except me, of whom, as I felt, you took 
no notice.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Blanche, “ and if I were cold, and even 
cross, you need not have been so greatly surprised, if you 
had recollected how you called me to account for sitting next 
Mr. Brag thqlast time he was here, and entering into a com- 
nfbn«copversation with him •about some of his feats and enter¬ 
prises.” 

“ By Jieavens ! ” exclaimed Rushton, “ how I hate that 
fellow — his easy assurance, his self-conceit: but die fault is 
all yours an'd your sister’s. That very night there he was 
whispering his infernal nonsense in your ear, to your evident 
amusement and satisfaction, while I, distressed and disturber 
by your conduct, was losing my money at ecarte with Lad} 
Bcgbrook, and you sat laughing at my folly and agitation.” 

“ I did laugh,” said Blanche, “ but 1 did not laugh ilone.’ 

“ No, no, that’s true,” said Rushton. “ I dare say then 
aro minds and tempers that can bear these irritations— I con¬ 
fess mine cannot. Possibly 1 expect too much; probably J 

H 
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am romantic; bat, I do say, and will say, that however 
charming I may wish my wife to be, I do not exactly desire 
that she should be anxious to make herself universally agree¬ 
able, nor equally delightful to every body." 

“ Really, Mr. Rushton," said Blanche, “ these fancies of 
yours are unjustifiable and unbearable. I confess that it 
would cost me serious pain to terminate our acquaintance, in 
which I have, when you are rational, great happiness; but 
such conduct surely deserves to lose my esteem. I can neither 
smile nor sigh, walk nor sit down, talk nor be silenju go out 
nor come in, but you attribute some' motive to my actions. 
They bring me a letter —of course it is from a rival; i dance 
with somebody — you are either angry or in despair. I am 
civil to Mr. Brag, my sister’s visiter, and the next moment 1 
see you wholly unconscious of what you are doing, crushing 
my fan to atoms in revenge. Oh ! ]Vfr. Rushton, Mr. Rushton, 
such conduct in a lover is but the anticipation of tyranny in a 
husband.” 

“ Tyranny, Blanch*'! ” said Rushton, suddenly softened 
into subjection ; “ what an idea ! ’’ 

“ I am afraid,” said Blanche, " that out hearts are, not 
formed to be united: we had better agree upon one point—to 
part.” 

“ There it is!" exclaimed Rushton ; “ the truth is out. 
You have now declared yourself; you hate me — you cast me 
off. I knew there was some new attachment formed. Yes, 
yes—we will part, Miss Englefield. There is a woman in 
the world, thank Heaven ! who has a better opinion of me 
than you have: from her gentle heart my wounded spirit may 
find relief.” 

“ Oh! ’’ said Blanche, “ I am quite aware of that lady’s 
name. Go, sir—leave me :■> let this be our last interview." 

Blanche spoke these words with so much firmness, that she 
began to be afraid Rushton would take hef at her word: nor 
did Rushton’s answer much relieve her apprehensions. 

“ So be it! ” said he. " I will conquer this feeling — I 
will love where my love can be returned. But, madam, I in¬ 
sist upon one thing—tell me, who is the man who has sup. 
planted me in your affections. 

“ Why," said Blanche smiling — “ should I do that ? ” 

“ Why ? " exclaimed Rushton — “ because he shall at least 
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set his life upon the hazard. Name him to me, I desire: tell 
me where be is to be found, and if . — ” 

. “ Mr. Rushton," said Blanche, “ I wish you a good morn¬ 
ing. Whenever you are reasonable, and can conduct yourself 
temperately, I will explain ray conduct to you. In your pre¬ 
sent state of excitement I must leave you." 

Saying which, the fair creature quitted the room, leaving 
the infuridted victim of love and jealousy in an agony of 
despair. 

The rtoment she was gone, he stared wildly round. In 
the crowd of conflicting passions which now assailed him, 
anger was in the ascendant; and, snatching his hat from the 
table, he rushed down stairs and quitted the house, swearing, 
almost audibly, that he never would enter it again. 

• It was clear that the project of the ladies had been so far 
successful as to set ‘the whole mass of affections and feelings 
of th» two gentlemen into a state of fermentation; because, 
while this scene was acting at the widow's, Sir Charles” 
Lydiard had been to his hotel, where he found no pote from 
the lady, and -whence, after waiting a much longer time than 
would have been occupied in its transmission by her servant, 
he proceeded to take his ride, with a distracted brain, having 
come to a determination that the next day should conclude his 
acquaintance with the avowed and self-convicted coquette, 
who had now proved what he had long suspected, that she 
was merely playing a game with him for her own diversion. 
In this critical juncturS we must for the present leave them, 
in-ord^r to introduce the reader to some new arrivals, as viell 
as to give him some information of the convalescent mother, 
her dutiful daughter, and the philanthropic physician. 

The amiable person last named continued his attentions to 
the widow Brown and her daughter: his visits became diur- 
nally regular ; and the satisfaction he derived from the recover¬ 
ing health of the one, and the improving spirits of the other, 
assumed a character which became evident to both. The 
anxiety he expressed for their comfort, the assiduous attention 
with which he contrived little surprises in the way of excur¬ 
sions in the neighbourhood of their present residence, which 
he represented as conducive to the re-establishment of his 
patient, were marks of a feeling not to be concealed or dis¬ 
guised ; nor, to say truth, did Mead appear at all desirous 
b 2 
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of practising any delusion upon either of his new friends. It 
was perfectly clear that he had formed an attachment, which, 
from its nature and principle, promised to he permanent. 

Mead had watched the conduct of Anne during the illness 
of her mother, had attentively regarded the workings of her 
mind,‘and had satisfied himself that she possessed every attri¬ 
bute desirable in a wife. Their acquaintance had commenced, 
and his acquaintance with her mother had beert renewed, 
under circumstances which gave a deep interest in his mind 
to her fate and fortunes. Mead wag one of those! modest, 
unassuming men, who once in an age attain to eminence 
without having forced their way hy impudent assurance, or 
having been pushed forward by favouritism or connection. 
Sucoess had not spoiled him; and, while rising to the first 
rank in’ his profession, he was the same gentle, unassuming, 
affectionate being that he was while toiling up the “ steep 
ascent to fame." * 

• 1^ was not that Dr. Mead entertained the unfavourable 
opinions pf the higher classes which it is the continual effort 
of the lower orders to inculcate; -but he felt the absolute 
necessity of something like parity of rank between the con¬ 
tracting parties to secure happiness in marriage. The daugh¬ 
ter of a merchant, even though unfortunate, was neither so 
much inferior nor superior to the son of a country clergyman 
as to make the inequality of station seriously objectionable; 
and in Anne, I)r. Mead persuaded himself he perceived qua¬ 
lities and feelings calculated to sweetdh the draught of life, 
and which would worthily adorn the partner of his future 
days. In his conduct in this affair there was nothing of 
romance or violence of passion. Indeed, his love was what a 
romantic girl would consider extremely unsatisfactory — it 
was rational esteem founded upon conviction ; and their inter¬ 
course was so unmixed with any of those flights in which 
such persons as Miss Englefield and Mr. Rushton were per¬ 
petually engaged, that, when the doctor made his declaration, 
it seemed as if it were the inevitable consequence of their 
constant association; and Anne’s acceptance of his offer, under 
the sanction of her delighted mother, was as calm and col¬ 
lected as if it were not die great deciding event of her life, 
and one which could only be looked upon as the happiest that 
had evqr yet eccurred in it. 
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It maybe that this calmness, and her apparent unconscious¬ 
ness of the wonderful importance of the match in a worldly 
point of view, might have arisen in some degree from the re¬ 
collection which never fades from woman’s mind, of her first 
love. Unworthy as he had proved himself, and changed so 
much from his former self, he still perhaps retained some 
hold on the heart he had betrayed, and would with callous in¬ 
difference *have broken:— these recollections might have had 
their share in producing the effects which, although Mead 
appeared perfectly satisfied with the gentleness of Anne’s con¬ 
duct, were by no means agreeable to her mother, whose grati¬ 
tude to Providence for what had occurred was unbounded. 

There was another point which was necessarily to be brought 
under discussion, to which Anne felt a diffidence and difficulty in 
‘alluding—the position ofher brother George in society, and his 
close connection with the debtor's heartless rival. These matters, 
interwoven as they were with the probable renewal of her ac¬ 
quaintance with Brag when his sister should return to Eng¬ 
land, and the consciousness that she hid committed ( herself by 
an acknowledgment of her attachment to him, preyed upon 
her spirits, and the brightness of her present prospects was 
marred by clouds, which, like the ftw existing professors of 
Nauscopy, she could behold in the far distance before they 
were visible to ordinary eyes. To the suspense in which the 
heart and mind are constantly kept by a protracted anticipa¬ 
tion of coming evils, which, however remote, are sure to come, 
poor Anne, it must be owned, was a victim, and her efforts to 
rtdljk from it were altogether unavailing. 

We*have all felt that the most serious ills, or the most pain¬ 
ful discussions, which have occurred to us, or in which we 
have been engaged, have, when they actually arrived, turned 
out not half so serious or so painful as we have expected; and 
upon this principle >Anne devoutly prayed that the denouement , 
which she regarded with so much anxiety and dread, should 
arrive speedily. Her mother, to whom she imparted so much 
of her uneasiness as related to the announcement to her future 
husband of her brother’s rank in the army, assured her that 
nothing was to be apprehended on that score; that a man who 
had selected as a wife, the daughter of a distressed and needy 
woman, would not shrink from the fulfilment of his pledge to 
a 3 
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her, because her brother had been compelled to enter an honour¬ 
able service even in its lowest grade. 

Mrs. Brown was a woman of good sense, but whatever 
Mead's character and disposition might be, there is, in point 
of fact, as far as worldly matters go, a wide difference in the 
feelings of a man towards the female and male connections of 
a family : a pretty milliner, or a smart actress, is a most agree¬ 
able pro tempore companion ; and there is not a man who 
would object to take either, to any of the guinguettes round 
town, in the bright blaze of sunshine, to participate iit the en¬ 
joyments of a Richmond stroll, or a Greenwich fish-dinner ; 
but it would be rather a difficult matter to induce the same 
person to drive Jack Twigg, the brother of the one — or row 
Bill gott, the father of the other—to either of those cockney 
elysiums. The doctor was every thing that could be amiable 
and generous, but the fact that the'real nature of George’s ser¬ 
vice had never been imparted to him, but, on the contrary, the 
discussion had been carefully avoided, might of itself add to 
the objections which' he might feel to having, by way of 
brother-in-law, a hard-fisted sergeant, of a marching regiment. 

How he eventually was made acquainted with the factsj and 
what was the result of his knowledge of them as affecting his 
subsequent proceedings, the reader is soon destined to know : 
but, as they are rather prominent features of our little history, 
it is right they should have a chapter to themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A few days had only elapsed since the final arrangement of 
Anne's marriage, when the anxiety and worry by which she 
was annoyed in not having explicitly told her future husband 
her brother's history were terminated in a manner certainly 
neither expected nor anticipated by her. 

It was evening when the doctor made his appearance at the 
Tusculum, evidently excited — that is to say, rather more ani¬ 
mated than usual—full of something which he was anxious 
to impact, and -still more desirous of imparting without flurry- 
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ing his companions: — to use a homely phrase, he had a good 
deal to say, but did not know exactly bow to begin. 

The difficulty he felt, arose from two sources: — the first 
cause of his embarrassment was, the consciousness that what 
he had to communicate could not fail, with all his caution, to 
awaken a combination of feelings in the minds of his hearers, 
the physical effect of which upon the constitution of the elder 
one he aeticipated with some apprehension ; and the other 
originated in the feeling that he was about to avow himself 
fully acquainted with evefy particular concerning a member of 
the family to which he was about to ally himself, wht/se name 
had scarcely ever been mentioned, and whose hiBtory had never 
been touched on. 

“ I have news for you, ladies,’’ aaid Mead, after having,|alked 
•upon some indifferent subjects, “ which will surprise you ; but 
I shall *not tell you one Word until. you have promised me 
to behave calmly and temperately when I have told my 
story.” , 

“ News for us ! ” said Mrs. Brown! 

“ News from afar,” qaid the doctor. 

'l‘he blood rushed into Anne’s cheeks. She was assured 
whence, and whence only, news from - afar could come to them 
— Mead had heard of her brother—of the brother of whose 
position in society she had avoided the mention—he knew it 
all — and not from her ! She felt humiliated and abashed, 
and almost shuddered at the reflection that from mistaken 
pride,—unaccountable in a character like hers,—she had left 
tlsejlevelopiftent of the whole family history to chance, by 
which *Mead had become possessed of every particular, and 
was of course convinced that Anne, with all her good qualities, 
was not'entirely ingenuous. As it happened, the circum¬ 
stances of the case were such as not to give that colouring to 
her conduct ; but,/yi the contrary, to lead the doctor to admire 
the diffidence and modesty of both mother and daughter in not 
having spoken much more of such a son and brother. 

“ Your son,”—said Mead. 

“ I knew it must be poor George ! ” exclaimed Anny. 

“ Your son is expected home almost immediately,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Thank God 1 ” said Mrs. Brown: “ he is alive, then and 
safe. Three years have gassed since the date of.his las; letter.” 
h 4 
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, “ Dear, dear George I ’’ said Anne — her joy still clouded 

by her self-condemnation. 

" When, my dear doctor,” said Mr*. Brown, " may we ex¬ 
pect him ?—and how have you heard this news ? ’’ 

“ Promise me, both of you,” said Mead, " to hear what I 
have to say calmly , and I will tell you all. You have no 
reason for agitation ; the news J bring is good — excellent! 
Now, recollect — no agitation - he is in England! ” 

A flood of tears from the two listeners followed this an¬ 
nouncement. I am not sure that the eyes of the narrrftor were 
quite dry. 

“ Heaven be praised ! ” sobbed Mrs. Brown ; “ I shall see 
my dear, dear boy once more ! ” 

Anne remained mute, and motionless, and weeping. 

“ Nay, ladies,” continued Mead, " I have seen .him — ' 
have conversed with him, — and dnly suedeeded by pointing 
out the absolute necessity of forbearance, in hindering his 
coming with me: — to-morrow you will clasp him .to your 
hearts.'* . 

Had not the one reproach rankled in Anne’s .mind, her hap¬ 
piness would have been as perfect as her mother's: as it was, 
she felt she would give the world to inquire more about him 
— about his wife — his family—his circumstances; but she 
was tongue-tied. 

“ Is he well ? ” said his mother— “ and is his wife with 
him ? ” 

“ She is,” said Mead — “I have seen her too.” 

• Another pang thrilled through Anne’s heart ‘— that jvifb 
was the sister of the man to whom she had herself been be¬ 
trothed ! The mother and daughter exchanged a look; — it 
was full of meaning, but incomprehensible to Mead. ’ 

“ I suppose she must be much altered," said Mrs. Brown ; 

“ of that, however, you can be no judge, .not having known 
her before she went abroad." 

“ She is a very lovely creature,” said Mead ; and observing 
a sudden change in the expression of Anne’s countenance, he 
added,.— & not .that I mean to make anybody jealous.” 

Anne coloured: she felt that they were travelling over 
mined ground:— that the most natural thing in the world for 
George to have done when he found out the doctor, was to 
make sopie allggion to the brother of Jiis wife with reference to 
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his sister ; and she began to worry herself into the belief that 
the whole history of the Brag affair had been detailed to her 
affianced lover, and that he was merely serpentining his way 
to the part of the details at which he might terminate his con¬ 
nection with them altogether. 

“ 1 never saw a sweeter expression of countenance con¬ 
tinued Mead. “ Her manners are perfect: in fact, nothing 
but a constant intercourse with the best society can give that 
sort of unconscious ease and gracefulness which seem inherent, 
and wh(*e greatest charm'is the total absence of effort or af¬ 
fectation.” 

Anne heard, and silently repeated to herself the words, 

“ constant intercourse with the best society," and her thoughts 
flew like lightning to the back parlour behind the shop, the 
•dangling candles in front, the respectable Brag defunct, and 
his widow still extant; ahd the result of these hasty remi¬ 
niscences was a confirmation of her belief that Mead was pro¬ 
ceeding ;n an ironical strain, utterly at variance as it was t with 
the general simplicity and amiability of his character, in order 
eventually to explode thp whole affair, indignant at the treat¬ 
ment he had experienced, and disgusted with the connection 
he had so nearly made. 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Brown — and Anne would have given 
worlds that she had said nothing ,—“ she was always a smart, 
clever girl, and, I suppose, time has improved her into what 
she is.” 

“ Her natural genius,” said Mead,' “ which, from some 
daawjngs I Saw of hers, views of different parts of Indig, is. 
evidently first-rate, has been—at least so your son told me— 
wonderfully improved by a residence in Italy, where art is so 
generally*cultivated and understood; and her father, who, he 
says, was devoted to her, indulged her in a wish to reside upon 
the Continent for tjyree years before his appointment.” 

The mother and daughter again exchanged looks. It be¬ 
came a doubt in both their minds whether Dr. Mead was sud¬ 
denly seized with madness, or whether their dear George had 
caught the infection from the Brag family, and had been im¬ 
posing on him in the most outrageous manner. 

' c I never heard of my daughter-in-law’s having been 
abroad,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ She never could havp been,” said Anne. 
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“ All I know is this,” said Mead: — “a gentleman called 
upon me about one o’clock to-day. He sent in his card, and, 
upon seeing his name, it struck me that it must be your George, 
whom I had heard you occasionally mention. I had remarked 
that you did rtot speak much of him, and, as there are secrets 
in all families, I apprehended, although you never hinted it, 
that there might exist some disagreement amongst you with 
which I could have no concern whatever ; still the* similarity 
of name excited the opinion that it might be Aim. I imme¬ 
diately received him in preference to my waiting patirtits. He 
told me 'that as soon as he and his wife arrived in town, he 
proceeded to Walworth, where the people of the house directed 
him to me, as knowing all about you. ' Our conversation grew 
more .and more interesting ; and having, evidently to his sur¬ 
prise, and, I flatter myself, not a disagreeable one, told him 
the nature of my engagement to deftr Anne; he insisted on ac¬ 
companying me hither to clasp you in his arms. I positively 
refused that, and, by way of an intermediate bargain, he 
begged mg the moment I had despatched my professional 
business to call upon him and his .wife at Mivart’s Hotel, 
where they have taken rooms. I did so, was introduced, 'and, 
as I have told you, am quite delighted with both of them.” 

“Mivart’s Hotel! — taken rooms!"—another look was 
exchanged. 

“ Did he tell you," said Mrs. Brown, “ whether he had 
any family ? ” 

“ I think he said one boy,” replied Mead: “ however, he 
•wilL be here in the morning. I gm not sure whether r yobr 
daughter-in-law will come with him. She is in rather'delicate 
health ; and the journey from Falmouth, where they landed, 
coming immediately on a fortnight’s bad weather in the chops 
of the Channel, after a long voyage, is something formidable to 
a person who, like her, has been used to all,the luxuries of life.” 

Another look, — and an extra one from Anne, who looked 
at Mead to see whether there were any visible alteration in his 
countenance; for all he said was perfectly incomprehensible 
to her,— if he were sane and rational. 

“ Did she," said Anne, particularly anxious to discover the 
extent of her communication as to her brother’s engagement, 
as it might be called, with herself— " did she say any thing 
about hpr brother ?” 
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“Brother!” laid Mead; “no, my dear Anne; George, 
your brother, and my futwe brother-in-law, I hope ” (Anne 
blushed again), “ told me she was an only child.” 

“Did he?” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ An only child ! ” said Anne — and they were both more 
mystified than ever. Anne, however, who was more feelingly 
alive to the actual position of her brother, ventured a little 
farther. Has George,” said she, “ obtained any promotion 
since we heard from him ?” 

“ That,” said Mead, *' is a question I cannot very satis¬ 
factorily answer. His card was a written one, and the name 
‘ Mr. Brown.’ As I before told you, my dear Anne, the 
name itself was enough for me.” 

This little speech tended very considerably to calm; poor 
.Anne’s doubts and fears. Whatever had occurred, it was 
clear that neither George nor Kate had touched upon the 
subject of her former engagement, and she began to take 
courage and feel more at ease than she had been during the 
earlier part of the conversation. t 

Mrs. Brown’p delight at the prospect of again seeing her 
son*was not a little qualified by the mystification which Mead’s 
account of him and his wife involved; and she longed for bed¬ 
time, in order to talk over the circumstances with her daughter. 
Her confidence in George’s veracity rendered her suspicious of 
the doctor’s accuracy; and out of both she established an idea 
that the Mr. Brown of whom they had been talking must be 
neither more nor less than some dashing swindler, who pro¬ 
posed to cheat the doctor, or somebody else, by pretending a 
relaboitship to the family with which he was about to connect 
himself. 

Of course, sq long as the conversation lasted, George and 
his wife were the leading subjects of it; not that the doubts 
and surmises of thejadies were at all calmed or diminished by 
hearing Mead detail the particulars of a visit paid to Mr. 
Brown, during the time he was at the hotel, by one of the 
most fashionable coachmakers in town, to receive Mrs. Brown’s 
orders with regard to a carnage which was to be put ip hand 
immediately, and finished as soon as possible. 

At last the trio separated for the night, the doctor well 
pleased to have found in his brother-in-law a gentleman so 
agreeable and highly respectable, but wondeijqg mpre than 
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ever that he should hare suffered Ills mother and sister to 
exist in the manner they were living at Walworth, and where, 
had it not been for the accidental circumstance of‘Anne's 
application to him, they would in all probability have been 
living still ; and couplitig these matters with the looks which 
he could not at length fail to see Mrs. llrown and her daughter 
interchange, he unsettled his mind into a belief that there 
must be some mystery in the affair, of which he should like 
to be master. 

“My dear Anne,” said Mrs. BroWn, as she threw herself 
into the armed chair in her bedchamber, “ what on earth 
can all this mean ? Delighted as I am at the prospect of so 
soon seeing my. boy, I am astounded and astonished at what 
Mead.tells us. What can have happened to George, to induce 
him to tilk and act as he represents him to have done this' 
morning?" • 

“ I," said Miss Brown, “ cannot comprehend it. But I 
am e,ven more surprised at what he has not said to, Robert, 
than at what he liar. !de may have made money; he may be 
able to live at an expensive hotel ,• and he may he able to let 
Kate have a carriage: but one would have thought one of his 
first inquiries would have been after his brother-in-law. 
Now, of Jack, it is clear he never spoke; for if he had, and 
before Robert had told him all, the chances are ” — (here her 
voice faltered a little) — “ my name would have been men- 
tioned too." 

“ My dear child,” 'said Mrs. Brown, “ how should George 
ufFord any of the luxuries of which Mead speaks ? — beydcH, 
knowing, as 1 do, the tenderness of his affection,'and the 
generosity of his heart, do you think, if he had acquired any 
tiling like the property which this person seems t6 possess, 
that we should have been forgotten? No, no !„—rely upon 
it, there is some great mistake in the business somewhere. 
George would never have left his mother and sister to work 
for their bread, if he had had the means of putting them at 
their ease.” 

“ Resides,” said Anne, “ when the whole of the convers¬ 
ation of this Mr. Brown with Robert is put together, it does 
not appear to contain one word in allusion to our family 
concerns. It is true, Mr. Brown went to Walworth, and was 
referred, to Rpbert by Mrs. Hutchips ; but, except a simple 
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inquiry after our health, he seems to have made no allusion 
whatever to any thing that happened either before his depart¬ 
ure or during his absence. My belief is, like yours, that it 
is somebody who for some purpose has thought fit to personate 
George, although, to be sure, it would be difficult to conjecture 
for what." 

“ I would rather it were any thing,” said Mrs. Brown, 

“ than that my once honourable, high-minded boy should have 
endeavoured to impose upon Mead with such extraordinary 
falsehoods as those which it appears he must have told, if it 
be him.” 

“ Besides,” said Anne, who grew energetic and eloquent as 
she proceeded, “ Kate never could draw; th& things she took 
home from school were all done by the drawing-mastsr, and 
as for the Continent, she never was even as far as Calais.” 

“It seems to'me, Aflne,” said the matron, “to be one 
tissue of falsehood and pretension from beginning to end.” 

In tips sort of condemnatory strain did Mrs. Browji and 
her daughter converse, till, twelve o'clock striking, they con¬ 
sidered it proper to part for the night, in order to indulge 
themselves with a separate reconsideration of the whole affair. 

The morning came — breakfast was eaten : — the doctor 
departed as usual for town, and the ladies began to count the 
minutes until George, or the person who had assumed his 
name, should make his appearance. At length the happy 
moment came ; the old lady clasped her son to her heart, and 
the young one clung round the neck 0 / her brother. George 
iw..jvak— that was clear; and although his features, had 
become somewhat sharpened by time, and his complexion was 
mellowed into a durable olive tint by the effects of climate, he 
was not‘so much altered as might have been expected. 

“Well, nty dear mother,” said George, as soon as he could 
collect himself sufficiently to speak, “ what gratitude do we 
not owe to Providence ! As far as Anne is concerned, I am 
delighted with her choice: I wanted nothing but her com¬ 
fortable establishment in life to make me perfectly happy." 

“ And how is your wife, George ?” said his mother \ “ our 
doctor says she is in delicate health,," 

“ She is, I am sorry to say, a sad invalid,” said George. 

“ I hope, however, her native climate, unfavourable as it is 
to foreigners, may restore her. She was very anxious to come 
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with me to-day, but she really is not strong enough to bear 
even so short an excursion." 

“ We have seen scarcely any thing of Brag since you went,” 
said Mrs. Brown, anxious as much as possible to soften down 
his infamous conduct, out of respect to the feelings of his 
blameless sister. 

“ I rejoice to hear it,” said George. “ 1 trust I never may 
have the misfortune of seeing him again.” 

“ But I suppose,” said Anne, who was always for peace¬ 
making, “ you will see him for the sake of my sister-irr-law ? ” 

“ I doh’t imagine,” said Mr. Brown, “ that your sister-in- 
law is very likely to see much of Aim. In fact," continued 
he, “ I think when she gets strong enough, we shall in all pro¬ 
bability go to the Continent, unless perhaps I should stop a 
month or ‘two in England for a little shooting.” 

Here the ladies exchanged looks of a similar character to 
those of the night before. - 

Xo be sure,” continued he, “ whatever miseries and,unhap¬ 
pinesses I ipay have undergone since we parted, my career has 
been one of the most extraordinary, and most prosperous, that 
man ever ran. How I have deserved such blessings I know 
not." 

“ What rank have you now in the army, George ? ” said 
his mother. 

“ Army! " said her son ; “ you know I have left the army.” 

“ Left it! ” exclaimed the old lady, more confirmed than 
ever in the suspicion that something was wrong somewhere 
and somehow: — “ why, then, how do you live ? *' 

“ How! — as a man of fortune should live,” said George,— 
“ upon my property.” 

“ My dear. George,” said Anne, “ what are you talking of ? ” 

" Nothing but what you know of," replied he. 

“ W e know of nothing, my dear boy,”, said Mrs. Brown, 
“ but of your having been made clerk to Sir Cadwallader 
Adamthwaite’s secretary.” 

“ Why, my dear mother," said George, “ I never made a 
remittance to you without writing fully upon all my affairs.” 

“ Remittance! ” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ Writing! ” said Anne — “ my dear brother, we have not 
received a line from you for upwards of three years ; and. 
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during all our distresses, your silence caused perhaps the keen¬ 
est pang of all.” 

“ Distresses! ” exclaimed George — “why this — what— 
three years! — there have been roguery and robbery here! 
From the moment my fortunes changed, I regularly remitted 
you as much as my means would afford; and although won¬ 
dering never to have heard from you through the agent whom 
I directed to forward my letters to you, and to receive any you 
chose to trust to his care, I felt assured by his answers that 
your silence was a matter c/f choice; and, ascertaining through 
him that you were both well, contented myself with fulfilling 
my duty and gratifying my inclinations, without waiting for 
reply or acknowledgment. The truth will be easily discovered. 
This very agent, I find on my arrival here, has failed, and is 
recently dead; I have, of course, had no time to investigate his 
affairs. But I verymuch fear I shall be an eventual loser of 
four of five thousandttpounds by him.” 

Here the ladies looked at each other again. Anne had read 
in some book something about shaking the pagoda tree in-India, 
but it seemed 4 s if her brother must have picked it clean. 

“ *rhree years! ” said George — “ why then you know 
nothing of the leading events of my life—of the entire change 
in my circumstances.” 

£ ‘ I see you are in mourning, George," said Anne, who did 
not know how to ask for whom ? 

“ Yes,” said George, “I am sorry to say I am — for my 
father-in-law; a more generous-hearted; noble-minded man, 
nejer lived.” • 

““In mourning for poor Rlr. Brag, now !” said liis mother. 

“ Brag! ” said George — “1 sicken at the very name.” 

“ Oh, George,” said Anne, “ consider Kate ! ” 

“ Kate !” exclaimed Brown, turning deadly pale ; —“ Kate! 
— Oh! Anne, it must be more than three* years since you got 
any of my letters. — Lost wretched woman ! ” 

“ Lost!” said Anne — why, is not she at the hotel ? ” 

“ In her grave !” said George, “ a grave which closed upon 
a life of wantonness and disgrace.” 

“ Then you are married again ? ” said Anne. 

In answer to this question, it seems better to adopt the nar¬ 
rative style, inasmuch as many circumstances had occurred 
during the period of George's involuntary cessation of corre- 
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spondence with his mother, which it would be difficult for 
him personally to describe or explain. 

The reader has traced the career of Mr. George Brown up 
to the point of his becoming clerk to the military secretary of 
Sir Cadwallader Adamthwaite. His readiness, activity, and 
assiduity, were so remarkable, that the general, who was one of 
the kindest-hearted men upon the face of the earth, took the 
trouble to ascertain the particulars of his history; and finding 
him to be in every essential point a gentleman, resolved on pro¬ 
curing him a commission in the Army, which he did; and 
when it was obtained,' and George appointed, the clerk was 
dignified into assistant military secretary, and the assistant 
military secretary became one of the general’s family. 

1t was during a year or fourteen months of probation before 
the arrival of his commission, that Mrs. George Brown (nee 
Brag) began to evince very strong symptoms of a propensity, 
which even the thirst produced by a hot fljimate cannot .justify 
jn one of the “ female sex," as her brother would call them ; 
and upon more occasions than one, George, on his return from 
head-quarters, found her in a state which, as^aythors say who 
are not able to depict what they wish, “ may be better imagined 
than described.” It rarely happens that when this vice exists 
in woman, it is the only one to which she sooner or later ad¬ 
dicts herself. Grown reckless by habitual intemperance, her 
temper became violent; and impatient of rebuke, she taxed her 
husband with cruelty and inhumanity for merely remonstrat¬ 
ing upon conduct so disgraceful to herself, and which must be 
„ so injurious to him. The most depraved women, however, 
find admirers, and Mrs. Brown, degraded as she was, found 
hers. The justification she attempted to plead for the irregu¬ 
larity of her life was, the delusion which hyd been* practised 
upon her by George as to the place she was to .occupy in the 
world ; that her husband's rank, of course, excluded her from 
good society, such as, she said, “ she had always been used 
to: ” and, in short, having awakened from a dream of girlish 
love, she bitterly repented of the step she had taken, and be¬ 
came -careless of every thing but the gratification of her worst 
propensities. 

This career did not la4t long. It would be neither pleasant 
nor profitable to enter into the particulars of her unfortunate 
case ; a few months’ intemperance brought her life to its dose, 
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and left George a widower, commiserated by his comrades 
rather for the sufferings he had undergone, than for the loss 
he had sustained. All these circumstances he had detailed in 
his missing letters to his mother, in one of which he had also 
communicated the intelligence of his wife’s death to her surviv¬ 
ing parent ; but, with great goodness of heart and tenderness 
of feeling, avoiding all mention of the unhappy circumstances 
in which (jhe died. 

If George and Kate had given themselves time to consider 
the step t which they unfortunately took, and had not been 
blinded by youthful love, they could have anticipated .nothing 
but evil from such a marriage. Kate was evidently labouring 
under the belief that George was an officer ; and the question 
whether his rank would enable her to live with people such as 
( she had been accustomed to visit and receive, never entered her 
mind. 6he first began to .feel her difficulties when she em¬ 
barked on board th<^ ship which was to take them to India; 
but even there the superiority of her manners induced a special 
attention*to her, and infinitely better accommodation was“con- 
trived for her than she had any right to: in short; from the 
moment they were fairly' launched in the world, and she saw 
the path she had chosen, she became fretful and irritable, her 
pride wounded by finding herself unable to speak to, or asso¬ 
ciate with the wives of the officers with whom she was domes¬ 
ticated, and her vanity hurt by being permitted to stand in the 
verandah of the mess-room, to look in and tee the company 
dancing when the officers gave a ball, • 

That it wati humiliating and provoking nobody can deny ; but, 
she tfugbt to have calculated Upon such evils before she married; 
that is, if she knew enough of “ the serviee ” to enable her to 
appreciate the relative value of its different ranks: however, 
it is not my province to reason upon the wisdom or propriety 
of her early proceedings. Her ruin and fall may be fairly 
traced to her first gibat act of filial disobedience; and her fate 
adds another to the numerous instances already upon record, 
of the ill-success of runaway matches. 

The day on which Ensign Brown made his first appearance 
in Sir Cadwallader Adamthwaite’s drawing-room was a*most 
important era of his life; and when iie found himself warmly 
received by the general, and presented pro formi to his daughter, 
who, of course, knew him perfectly well by sight, he could 
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not restrain a feeling of regret that his unfortunate wife had 
not so conducted herself through what he admitted to have 
been a trial, that she might have overcome all the hardships 
she had previously endured, and have enjoyed the satisfaction 
of finding herself placed by her husband’s promotion, in society 
from which her girlish thoughtlessness had excluded her. 

Sir Cadwallader’s kind act of justice to the merits of Ensign 
Brown gave general satisfaction, and met with universal ap¬ 
probation ; and he was welcomed to the mess of his regiment 
with the most unequivocal marks of friendship ant), esteem. 
His official avocations prevented his doing regimental duty, 
and his evenings were occupied in a participation in die plea¬ 
sures of Sir Cadwallader's hospitable mansion. 

It might displease the reader if I were to doubt that he 
anticipates the result of this introduction of the ensign into 
the house of the general. He most probably guesses rightly; 
but as there are circumstances which render the case somewhat 
dissimilar from most others, he must be told the particulars. 

Eiien Adamthwaitey Sir CadwaUader’s daughter, ’was the 
beloved of his heart. Her mother had died young—a mother 
from whom Sir Cadwallader had received, besides the most 
endearing proofs of constancy and affection, the vast fortune 
which he possessed, and which enabled him to support en 
prince the highest offices, to which his noble profession and 
his gallant conduct had led him. Upon Ellen—the dear, the 
gentle EUen — the love, the devotion, which once was her 
mother’s due, devolved at her mother’s death: and although 
. Ellen, who was every thing father could desire, .could not but 
feef conscious of her power over him, she was the least presum¬ 
ing of daughters, the most gentle, and most amiable of girls. 

When Sir Cadwallader was offered the comanderslup-in- 
chief and second seat a in council at the presidency to which he 
was attached, he accepted it, upon the chivalrous feeling of the 
greatest soldier, not only of the day, but ‘if the land we live 
in —that he was the king’s servant, and equally bound to 
obey his commands in the highest and lowest of offices; and 
although possessed of wealth which rendered the appointment 
peculiarly unimportant, he readily relinquished his domestic 
ease and comfort for the more negatively active domination 
over an Oriental army. 

Whife holding this appointment, his constant endeavour 
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appeared to be to make every body happy around him. There 
was nothing in the state of the country which seemed to re. 
quire any of the austerity of military discipline ; and the routine 
duty, although comprehending an extensive range, was not 
that which required the vigilance and activity of war. He 
“ took the thing easy ” himself, and his greatest pleasure was 
to see every body subordinate to himself do exactly the same. 
He never grumbled if he saw men in “mufti” or “white 
jackets desired every man to “make himself comfortable " 
when he*came to dinner ; ‘and, in short, was about the best- 
natured being that ever melted under an Indian sun. ' 

That he had taken a great fancy to Brown was clear. Major 
Mopes, whose death-like countenance never relaxed into a 
smile, but of whom Sir Cadwallader had the highest opinion, 
•inasmuch as he saved his excellency all the trouble, 'not only 
of writing but of thinking,*had spoken very highly of George, 
and enlarged upon the meritorious course lie had pursued in 
entering.the army, as he had done, in order to relieve his 
mother, who had been in such a diffefent position jn society, 
from all charge, for his .support. This recommendation led 
Sir Cadwallader to talk to him: he found him well-informed, 
well-read, intelligent, and, in fact, a gentleman. The prepos¬ 
session thus created, and which went to the extent of procur¬ 
ing him the commission, extended further, and the only phrase 

—it is a simple one, and best suits the general’s feeling, is,_ 

“heliked him.” 

How often such prepossessions take‘hold of people, and 
haw seldom sfi-e they erroneous I — how unaccountable are*the • 
sympatlfies by which such prepossessions are created 1 The 
moment Sir Cadwallader heard George’s story, and received 
the testimonials of his merit and ability, he resolved to serve 
him, — and, in fact, to restore him to his place in society as a 
gentleman, which lift pronounced him to be to his daughter, 
while he was yet his secretary’s clerk, as he was sitting with 
her in the windward verandah smoking his chilum. 

Ellen Adamthwaite, who, of course, saw George almost 
every day, accidentally, or perhaps incidentally, could not 
help participating in the interest which her father took in his 
fate, especially as the history of his wife’s misconduct and 
death ^were matters of notoriety in the family, from Major- 
Mopes frequent recurrence to the circumstance pf.theij elope- 

l 2 
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ment from England,— and the commiserating “ What a pity 
it is that nothing can be done to reclaim a person originally so 
respectable !” which was so often on his lips. 

When George became by royal authority a gentleman, and 
Ellen found she might look at him, and even speak to him, with¬ 
out any indecorum, she certainly felt more than ever the hard¬ 
ship of his case while doing the duty which his filial affection 
had imposed upon him, even regretting, as he did himself, the 
cause which, no doubt, was truly assigned for his wife’s dis¬ 
tressing dereliction from every religious, moral, and social duty. 

Nothing more readily excites an interest in a woman’s 
heart than a bit of the romance of real life. George, selected 
by her kind-hearted father for favour and promotion, was 
brought into her society, the son of a ruined merchant, who 
had received the education of a gentleman, and had been edu¬ 
cated in the expectation of succeeding to his father's wealth. 
He entered the army as a private soldier, to relieve his mother 
fVom the burden of maintaining him, and he eloped wjth a girl 
who is desperately in love with him. In his past life, therefore, 
there appeared a combination of events, sufficiently romantic 
to awaken a particular feeling towards him ; and it was not 
many days after his domestication at the general’s that Ellen 
found her eyes resting upon his intelligent countenance much 
oftencr than upon any other object in the room. 

There was a manly modesty in George’s manner — a sort 
of consciousness of what he might have been, of what he had 
been, and yet, of what he was , which was peculiarly conciliat¬ 
ing! Sir Cadwallader lost no opportunity of "bringing, hhu 
forward. It seemed, indeed, to be his study to make him 
appear to the best possible advantage in company, in order, as 
it might be thought, to justify the partiality he had evinced 
for him, and the good opinion he entertained of him. 

In London, the circle is so extensive, that although some 
hundred or two people whisper, and look wise, and nod and 
wink at each other when a flirtation becomes a little too 
evident, there are seven or eight hundred others to whom it is 
a matter of no interest; and, moreover, whatever people think, 
they keep their thoughts ,as far distant as possible from the 
flirters themselves. Within the confined ring-fence of an 
Indian presidency, the slightest movement of that nature at 
hcad-qfurters-creatcs a universal sensation ; all the worst pas- 
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sions of mankind are concentered and pemmican’d in a little 
community of that sort; envy and jealousy assume the garb 
of friendship and esteem ; and some miserable wretch, whose 
hatred towards one of the parties has been engendered or fos. 
tered by the remembrance of a slight or neglect, thinks it a 
duty he owes to so excellent a man as his excellency the com- 
mander-in-chief, to mention to him what people say about his 
daughter«nd Mr. Somebody, whose society and conversation 
she happens to prefer to that of the considerate friend of her 
father. • ' 

Two months had not flown over George’s head in*his new 
capacity, before the whole tribe were in motion. " To be 
sure,” says one, “ Sir Cadwallader is an extraordinary man : 
he can’t but see it.” “ Perhaps he does not object to it,” 
says another. “ La!” cries a third : “ what! let his daugh¬ 
ter marry a man from thenanks!" “ Hush ! ” says a fourth 

— ‘i the less we say about that the better: he rose from the 
ranks himself.” “ Flogged at Chatham for stealing a cock 
turkey,’’ says a fifth. “ Hush ! ’’ say% a sixth, “ here comes 
his excellency.” Out turns the guard — ruffle goes the drum 

— t attledum slap go the muskets — and his excellency is im¬ 
mediately surrounded by the little group in the full exercise 
of Koo-too-ism, who, the moment before, were exercising 
their historical and biographical faculties in commenting upon 
the folly of his excellency’s conduct, and in descanting upon 
the obscurity of his excellency’s birth. 

That Ellen and George were somehoV more paired off to¬ 
gether than “any other two of the party, is most certain.. In 
her conversation with him she did not disguise her esteem and 
regard for his good qualities, which made themselves evident 
upon ev^ry possible occasion; while he, regarding her as a 
superior being, felt that sort of admiration which wise men 
say is not compatible with tenderness. The whole economy 
of love, however, is so intricate, so perplexing, so mysterious, 
and so perilous, that throughout the whole system there exists 
no rule without an exception. 

George once or twice thought that Miss Adamthwaite 
looked more than she said ; and though he had not sufficiently 
considered the matter even to assure himself that of all girls 
in the world she was the very last for whom he ought to en¬ 
courage an affection, a wprd dropped by one of, his friends oh 
i 3 
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the staff, suddenly brought to his mind the real position in 
■which he was placed. Then it was he taxed himself with 
selfishness in seeking her society; then it was he resolved 
to alienate himself from the delight which her conversation 
and accomplishments afforded him : — he would mix more 
generally in society; he would dine abroad whenever he could, 
and would go out immediately after his official business was 
over; he would not go to tiffin, nor walk for an hour or two 
with Ellen in the verandah: in short, he would not endanger 
her peace or comfort by giving occasion for remarks, which 
although wholly without foundation, might wound her feelings 
i r injure her reputation. 

It was not till the moment he made these resolutions that 
the real state of his heart became known to himself. It was 
i nly then he discovered that he could not act upon ,his own ' 
determination. When tiffin was announced the next day. Sir 
Cadwallader forced him to stay and partake of it — desired 
hie daughter to lay her commands upon him : — then, by his 
excellency’s orders, they played chess together, — and then 
came in some visitors — George, of -course, could not lpave 
them : — and then — and then — in fact, the very first day 
after that in which he had decided upon a total alteration in 
his proceedings, was passed precisely as the thirty or forty 
preceding days had been passed. 

It is a generally admitted axiom, that “ abstinence is less 
difficult than moderation and so it seems thought George: 
for failing in his project of philosophically decreasing his 
happiness gradually, he came to the resolution ol’ abandoning 
it altogether. 

The project George meditated to carry this “ stem resolve” 
into execution, was one which did honour to his heart; but it 
required a confederate, and that Very circumstance enhanced 
its difficulty. The moment he had ascertained the real state 
of his feelings, the more attentively — perhaps tenderly would 
be a better word — watched the dear girl to whom he was 
devoted. It was too true : — looks and actions which he had 
attributed to friendship, or even to a compliance with her 
father's wishes, how that ^e had ventured to think of love, 
bore a totally different character. Whatever dress he had 
accidentally praised, Ellen more constantly wore; the flower 
He preferred was always in her bosom ; the songs he loved to 
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bear, she sang; and opinions which he had once expressed, 
she adopted for her own. 

Oh ! those who have never felt the tender, galling anxiety 
of a state like this cannot appreciate George’s feelings during 
the week after he had made the discovery of his real position. 
What had he done?—gained the affections of his benefactor's 
daughter ! It was not vanity that suggested the truth : the 
word onco spoken that gave that turn to his thoughts, decided 
it. The fascination was over him — he was conscious that 
he was beloved. How he* acted under this impression remains 
to be seen. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AMONGfff his friends — for of a few associates he had many *— 
the friend George fixed upon as the (Me to aid in his fescue 
from the compassion of what he considered the damning 
crime of ingratitude, was the surgeon of his own regiment — 
a man of sense and shrewdness, and one who was professionally 
taciturn upon subjects not intended for general conversation : 
— to him, after mature deliberation, George proceeded, and 
having begged his private ear, told him he wanted his imme¬ 
diate aid. 

“ What! — a duel ? ” said Dr. Short.' 

• “ No, mjf dear doctor,” said George, “ I am ill—seriously 
ill. I’have a constant pam in my side. I ought not to stay 
here. I must resign my assistant-secretaryship and go home 
for my health. • I want a sick certificate.” 

“ UmphJ” said Short — “ 1 see — yes —on which side 
is the pain — left.-y- right ? ” 

“ Intensely severe on the right side,” said George. “ I 
cannot lift my arm perpendicularly without feeling the most 
excruciating torture." 

“ Umph ! ” said the doctor. " You know what Abemethy 
said upon that point to the old woman who said th£ same 
thing to him —eh ! — What a fool'you must be to try—eh !" 

“ I assure you, doctor, mine is no laughing matter,” said 
George. 
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“ Let's see your tongue. Umph ! — clean as a whistle, 
and red as beet-root. Won’t do—eh! No tricks upon 
travellers — no case of liver. Can’t do what you want — or 
what you don't want. Did Sir Cadwallader send you to me ? ” 

“ No, indeed," said George, “ no human being is aware of 
my visit to you." 

“ Why did you make a secret of it, eh ? ’’ said Short. 
“ Every man has a liver; every liver is subject .to disease. 
What’s the use of mystery ? " 

“ I know of no mystery,” said Ge6rge. 

“ Won’t do, Mr. Assistant-secretary," said Short. “ A 
surgeon ought to have an eagle’s eye, a lion's heart, and a 
lady’s hand. Cannot say I have all those qualities; but as 
far as the eye goes, I think, I can see as far as my neighbours 

— eh!” 

“ I don’t know what you should make A merit of seeing," 
said George. “ I have no disguises — I wish to be candid 
wi|h you.’’ . 

“ Ah!” said Short ,'“ now I see. You want to tell me 
you have nothing the matter with you.: and yet you want me 
to give you a sick certificate — eh ! — that's it — umph ! ” 

“ My dear doctor," said George, “ I believe you do know 
something of my feelings, for you certainly have guessed my 
wishes. I am not ill — at least in body ; but I may be saved 
from being ill in body, in mind, in reputation, and in con¬ 
science, if you will but grant your fiat for shipping me to 
England.*’ 

. “ ( know," said Short, “ you are as safe in niy care as * 
baby on her mother’s bosom : — but I say — those grey eyes 
and black eyelashes are the devil! — are n’t they ? — umph ! 

— sweet creature! Come, no nonsense, or you get n6 certi¬ 
ficate. You know it is all mighty fine your coming to me, 
looking as mysterious as a playhouse conspirator: every body 
here, except your two selves, and perhaps Sir Cad., knows the 
whole story.’’ 

“ What story ?” said George: — “no word has ever passed 
my lips-” 

“No*: but a great many have passed the lips of other 
people,” said Short. “ As for your own words, they are what 
we call superfluous—the eyes have it — eh—umph !’’ 

“What you say, doctor," said George, “makes me miserable.” 
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“Very!” said Short. “I know —it makes every man 
miserable to have gained the affections of a charming, amiable 
girl, with a hundred and fifty thousand pounds: — it is quite 
a calamity ! Poor Mr. Assistant-secretary !—you can’t think 
how I pity you ! ” 

“ Doctor, this is no joking matter,” said George. v It is 
useless, I perceive, to attempt disguise with you: you have 
seen or heard what I never suspected could have been even 
remarkable. If I wished your assistance upon this point when 
I came iato this room, it is ten thousand times more desirable 
to me now." 

« Umph ! ” said Short. “ Why ?” 

“ Why ! ” exclaimed George: — “ we have so suddenly 
and deeply plunged into this discussion ; you assume so much, 
and I have such perfect faith and confidence in you, thtft ——" 

“You are good enough tb propose telling me what I know 
already,” interrupted Short. 

“ No, jiot what you know already,” said George, “but t what 
my resolution is. The general, in the outset of p\y career 
here^ befriended me, espoused my cause, restored me to society, 
and made me what I am. 1 am admitted into his family, 
and I evince my gratitude to him for alThis kindnesses by—” 

“ — By permitting his daughter to fall in love with you ! ” 
said Short: — “ how can you help that ?” 

“ If such should be the case,” said George, “ it is my duty 
instantly to quit this place.” 

“To be sure!” said Short — “and add to all the other 
mirks of you! sense of thq general’s obligations, by leading. 
his only*child to break her heart.” 

“ Do not talk in this way, doctor," said the assistant-secre¬ 
tary. “It*is I—•—” 

“Pshaw!? said Short. “ No nonsense : stay where you 
are — I ’ll give you.no certificate.” 

“ Then I must go without one,” said George. “ Private 
business in England-” 

“ Very private, indeed !” said Short. “ I say, stay where 
you are." 

“My dear friend,” said George, “it is impossible. ^Vhat 
you have told me now, in addition to a remark which I acci¬ 
dentally overheard, renders it imperatively necessary that I 
should go. It is the only favour I have ventured to ask of' 
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you, or of any man since I have been here: grant me the 
certificate, let me show it to Sir Cadwallader, and tear myself 
away from the only place in the world where I care to live.” 

“ Oh !" said Short, putting his finger to his nose —“ mutual, 
I see. Umph!” 

“ I *did not say-’’ 

“ Yes, you did,” said Short. “ How do you know Sir Cad. 
will let you go ?” r 

“ If he could," said George, “ which for worlds I would 
not he should, even fancy what is passing in this room, he 
would J-” 

“ What! ” said Short, “ do you think he does not know what 
is passing in your mind and that of Miss Ellen's ?” 

“ What is passing in our minds ?’’ asked George. 

“ Our minds! ” said Short — “ umph 1 — that's ft — our 
minds! The glorious we of literature 'is not more com¬ 
manding than the ‘ our ’ of you two. Why, you are over 
feead^ and ears in love with each other, and you cannot help 
showing jt wherever you are. I know the symptoms, Mr. 
Assistant-secretary — have had the complaint myself: so has 
8ir Cad. — a great practitioner in that way: — d’ ye think he 
is blind?” 

“ I know he is every thing that is kind and good,” said 
George. 

“Well, then, perhaps his goodness and kindness inay go 
the length of wishing you to be his son-in-law,” said Short. 

“ Impossible 1 ” saia George—“ a creature he has made-’’ 

“ Umph ! ” said Short, — “ dpn’t see how that interfetes 
— eh ! You had better talk to her of your heart than to me 
of your liver. See what he says — or, if you don’t like that, 
I will.” 

“ Doctor! ’’ said George, looking extremely fierce. 

“I will,” said Short;— “that is to .say, I shall tell his 
excellency officially that you have applied for a sick certificate; 
and, if you ’ll trust to me, I ’ll work it to the best advantage. 
If Sir Cad. is crusty, you shall have it. A pain in the side 
makes no show: — I can’t tell whether you have a pain in 
your side or not. If he .demur to your going, you shall be in 
excellent health; if he frown, and expresses a wish that way, 
you shall be shipped for Cheltenham in a fortnight.” 

"I knew,”.said George, “you would be my friend.” 
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“I am your friend," said the doctor, “therefore I want 
you to stop. You hare enemies here as well as your betters. 
Your going would be a triumph to some half-dozen of the 
fellows who have been dangling after Miss Ellen for the last 
two years, and who have never got so much as a smile from 
her for their pains. No, no: mark me, Mr. Assistant-secre¬ 
tary ; — put the affair into my hands, and you shall have the 
sick certificate when I think you want it, and not before.” 

George, it must be confessed, was incalculably surprised at 
the evident notoriety of an'attachment of which he even fancied 
himself unconscious only a few days before. That the'lookers- 
on see more than the players, is generally said, and here was 
a proof of the correctness of the saying: the very circum¬ 
stance, however, of its having become a topic of general con¬ 
versation, strengthened, as we have seen, his determination to 
put an end to the scandal through the aid of his friend Short. 

Had he not been bound to his military duty by military 
law, his.retreat could have been easily managed; but i{ was 
absolutely necessary that the very man from whom Jbe wished 
to keep his motives for going secret, should be the person, 
and*the only person, who could dispense with his services, and 
grant him leave to put his plan into execution. As it was, he 
had only to trust to the doctor, whose proceedings he endea. 
voured to accelerate by pointing out to him the dangers of 
delay. 

That he was not slow to act, George soon discovered. At 
dinner the next day Sir CadwalladeT began to throw out hints 
that he was #ware of George’s intention of applying for .the- 
certificate, and in general terms censured the conduct of com¬ 
manding officers who, by permitting themselves to be parties 
to a deception .practised under the connivance of medical 
officers, committed themselves as* accomplices to what, after 
all, however strong; {lie phrase might sound, was little better 
than a deliberate fraud. 

“ There’s jobbing all over the world," said bis excellency. 

“ One is never safe.. Any fellow that wants to shirk duty 
makes friends with the doctor, and out comes a sick certificate. ■ 
— What’s the matter ? — liver, to be sure ! As Short says, 

‘ Who can see a pain in the side ?' '* 

Nobody spoke, because nobody exactly comprehended what 
his excellency meant by, this gratuitous observation^ except 
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George, who felt himself get extremely red in the face, — a 
very natural consequence of being talked at by a commander- 
in-chief. Ellen did not know to whom the observation re¬ 
ferred, and looked round the table to see if any of the half- 
dozen guests were affected. Her look rested on George: their 
eyes met: they both became suddenly embarrassed, and Sir 
Cadwallader, who was good at a long shot, saw the glance and 
the response, which confirmed'his suspicions, and decided his 
course of conduct. 

The evening of this day was passed as agreeably as the 
evening, before, but Ellen felt a difference in George’s manner 
towards her: she could scarcely define what it was, or how to 
account for it, a and yet it somehow connected itself in her mind 
with her father's hypothetical observation at dinner. The 
guests departed, unregretted by either of the lovers, for so 
unconsciously they were ; and the party was reduced to a trio, 
composed of Sir Cadwallader, Ellen, and the assistant military 
secretary, who, in spite of his own determination, lingered last 
of the throng. • t 

“ So," said Sir Cadwallader, after a short pause, “ I sup¬ 
pose, Mr. Brown, you felt the force of my little remafk at 
dinner about sick certificates — eh ! I hope you did — it 
was meant expressly for you." 

“Sir!" faltered George, anticipating the burst of displea¬ 
sure which he was assured would follow this announcement. 

“ Yes, sir,” said his excellency, “ I understand you have 
been applying to Shott for one of those melancholy testimonials 
. of ill health, with a liver as sound as a roach, and the consti¬ 
tution of a ploughman.” 

“ I assure your excellency,” said George, ‘ that — I am 
not capable of deception upon any point: — ](- 

“I don’t know what you'call deception, Mr. $rown,” said 
Sir Cadwallader; “ you are in good health, and you want the 
doctor to say you are sick, in order to quit your duty, and 
leave those who wish you well.” 

Ellen, who began to feel extremely uneasy, and think her 
presence at such a scene was scarcely necessary, rose to depart. 

“ Stay, Miss,” said the general — “wait to hear what the 
gentleman has to say for himself.” 

. .“Really, papa,” said Ellen- 

“Really, Miss,” said the general — “ recollect I am com- 
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mantling officer here : obey orders—sit you down. Miss. If you 
wished for leave of absence, Mr. Brown, why not have applied 
to me upon any fair ground ? I hate shamming — eh! ” 

“ It is impossible,” said George, “ for me either to extenuate 
or explain my fault. It is now known to you, sir : — there 
can be no difficulty in my going now.” , 

“ Why so, sir ? ” said his excellency. 

“ You bpve exhibited my thoughtless — my ungrateful con. 
duct, in its proper light,” said George: “ 1 cannot — indeed, 

I cannot remain longer wi$i you.” 

“ Suppose, sir, I cannot spare you,” said the general. 

“ My services, sir,” said, or rather sobbed, George, “ are 
of no importance. 1-” 

“ That's matter of opinion,” said the general. “ But sup¬ 
pose I could manage without you — look at that young lady 
there—8' ye think she could spare you ? " 

“ Ph, father,” said Ellen, who had sat trembling, and cold, 
and pale, during the conversation — “I — don’t wish to in r 
tcrfere.” » 

“ You don’l!" said Sir Cadwallader — “ not interfere ! — 
you Ho wish to interfere. Miss. Lord bless your heart! Elly, 

— haven’t I been young myself—eh? No, no, you can’t 
cheat me, cunning as you are: — you love this fellow, and he 
loves you.” 

“ Father !" said Ellen. 

Brown said nothing, but looked as if the world was on the 
point of annihilation. • 

Don’t contradict me, Elly,” said the general: “ where’s, 
the harm ? — where’s the Wrong ? When I heard George's 
story, I was resolved to restore him to his proper place in 
society. • I brought him into my house —into my family — 
and you have fallen in love with each other: — that’s mjr 
affair. What then? When I first knew your poor dear 
mother — the best’of women and of wives!—what was I? 

— a subaltern — the second son of a grocer at Gloucester. 
That was it, George—her mother was an heiress.—It sounds 
vain now—she fell in love with roe, as I did with her, Well, 
I became possessed of her fortune; that enabled me pur¬ 
chase up in my profession : and if ft had not been for that, I 
might have been now a hoary-headed lieutenant, or at best a 
captain of sixty-two, going through my daily‘Halt—left 
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wheel,’ till my legs ached, instead of being here a titled and 
decorated commander-in-chief. What has that dear woman to 
whom,under Providence, I owe everything, left me ?—this girl 

— this child of my heart—the dearest— the only object of 
my affections ! Half a glance tells me the state of the case.” 

Ellep Rat with her «yes fixed upon her father — George’s 
filled with tears — and what gem is brighter than a soldier’s 
tear so shed ? v 

"Your conduct, sir,” said the general, “ has done you the 
greatest honour. I appreciate it in. the highest degree. But 
it won’t, do — go you do not. If my Elly here is foolish 
enough to sympathise with her father in his predilections, and 
chooses to give her heart to an ensign without a shilling, what 
am I to do ? — why, I ’ll tell you, Mr. Brown, —religiously 
to realise whatever wishes she may entertain, for the sake of 
her beloved mother, and to take cate that she does not make a 
foolish match with somebody not half so worthy of her.” 
t “ My dear father,” said Ellen — 

“ Tace , taceJ daughter of mine,” said Sir Cadwaliader:— 
lC don’t coquet, — don’t try to deceive me. George, come 
here: — I am serious — take her hand, my‘good, excellent 
fellow ! You, who have been so admirable a son, cannot fail, 
to make a good husband. This is my firm conviction.” 

“ But, Bir,” said Miss Adamthwaite, rising, “ I — 

“ Oh ! ” said the general, “ you don’t like him ! Oh ! that, 
indeed, is a different affair: — then I am out of my reckon* 
ing, and there’s an end of the business.” 

“ I did n’t say,” said Ellen, — and bursting is to tears, slje 
caught her father round the neck, and her head dropped upon 
his shoulder. 

'• Come here, George,” said Sir Cadwaliader —“ come here! 

— take her from me 1 1 know what she means ; — she is 

yours! — I have neither chick nor child but this beloved 
one!’’ continued the general, who seemed'fo have caught the 
infection of weeping — “l have nobody to please but her and 
myself. I think I have taken the surest method of doing 
both. I hate fine speeches — I don’t want thanks — so, my 
dear souls, God bless you both! I'm off — a syllable more 
from me would spoil it alL Talk over your own matters. 
Let these be the last tears I ever see you shed; and to-morrow 
the. habblers, and tattlers, and scandal-mongers, shall have the 
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pleasure of hearing how the old general has been fool enough 
to give his only daughter to a penniless subaltern ! Good night ! 
my children — good night!" 

Saying which, away went Sir Cadwallader, leaving the af¬ 
fianced lovers in a state of doubt whether they were awake or 
in a dream. George gazed on the blushing girl, even yet 
doubting whether she would fulfil her father's intentions. 
Their eyes met: — those doubts vanished. Words were in¬ 
adequate to* the expression of their feelings : —he caught her 
in his arifts and pressed her. to his panting heart: — at which 
particular moment, Major Mopes, military secretary to his 
excellency Sir Cadwallader Adamthwaite, and Captain Nar¬ 
cissus Fripps, his excellency’s senior aide-du-camp, passed 
along the verandah, into which all the doors and windows of 
his excellency’s drawing-room opened. 

This exhibition of mutuaj tenderness was, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, something likely to make a commotion in a small circle. 
It, however, produced effects upon the military secretary and 
the aide-Mu-camp of a totally different character. Major 
Mopes, who had the highest opinion of George, add whose 
praises of his cotfduct had mainly conduced to create the in¬ 
terest which the general took in him, was horror-stricken. 
The idea that he had been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
him into Sir Cadwallader’s family, the happiness of which he 
was now so evidently attempting to destroy, filled him with 
regret and indignation : all he hoped was, that his companion, 
Captain Fripps, might not have seen all that he had witnessed. 
II e^ felt that if the secret were confined to himself, George 
might yet be saved ; that an appeal to his sense of honour 
and right feeling would induce him immediately to withdraw 
himself frpm a sphere so dangerous as that in which he now 
was moving, — little thinking that George had decided upon 
doing so a week before. 

The aide-du-camp,* however, had seen the sight—which so 
startled him, that he, like the major, but from very different 
motives, did not speak a word. At the end of the verandah 
they parted for the night, during which, while Mgjor Mopes 
lay considering how he might best save George and Ellen,'’and 
smother the whole affair, die captain Was arranging the manner 
in which it would be best to communicate the circumstance 
to the general so as to obtain the greatest possible credit for him- 
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self, and secure the immediate dismissal of his apparently 
favoured rival in the general’s consideration. For which pur¬ 
pose, the ingenuous and ingenious gentleman, instead of going 
to bed, as was his original intention, returned to the barracks 
and to the quarters of his bosom friend, Ensign Honeyman, 
whom, he had just left, in order to avail himself of his advice : 
thus, in the very first instance, himself doing all the mischief 
to Ellen's character and reputation, the preservation of which 
from injury was to be made the ostensible ground of his com¬ 
munication of the fact to her father. t 

Honeyman, who was the inseparable companion of Fripps, 
agreed entirely with his friend on the course to be pursued in 
order to overthrow Brown; and it was accordingly settled that 
the captain should, the very first thing in the morning, make 
a confidential report to his excellency of what had occurred. 

Meanwhile the unconscious {overs, whose parting kiss 
formed the subject of contemplation for both the gallant heroes, 
were thinking of each other and of the happiness which had 
taken them so completely by surprise, that they coulft scarcely 
think what had passed during the evening any thing but a 
bright, yet baseless vision. The old generalwas the only one 
of the inmates of the house who slept soundly. He went to 
bed to rest upon the consciousness of having made two people 
happy—of having realised his intentions of providing for 
George — and gratified his wish of giving Ellen the man to 
whom, insensibly and unconsciously, she had become devotedly 
attached: — and, abeve all this, he revelled in the pleasure of 
having found out their secret, and anticipated gny commupi- 
catlon on the subject from either of themselves: —add to this, 
his just appreciation of George’s anxiety to quit the only place 
in the world which was dear to him — to surrender all the 
worldly advantages it afforded, to preserve the being he loved 
from the anger gf her parent, the malice of her 'friends — or, 
putting it as an extreme case, the ills' bf a marriage with 
a man who would have nothing but an ensign's half-pay, even 
if, under the circumstances, he could secure that — and the 
amount of Sir Cadwallader’s self-gratulation may be in some 
degree ascertained. 

The gun had scarcely announced the dawn of day when 
Captain Narcissus Fripps was up and stirring ; there was no 
rime to be lost. It was his turn to ride with the general be- 
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fore breakfast; the opportunity would be Wvourable ; the 
.success of the disclosure was unquestionable. The getting rid 
of George was his great object; for the captain’s jealousy of 
the interloper, as lie considered him, was not so much excited 
by his evident success with the young lady, as by the favour¬ 
able estimation in which the young lady’s father held flim and 
his character : and when jealousy takes possession of the mind, 
it leaves Atom for no other passions hut such as may be made 
subservient to its own ejids, and which may be called into 
action fdh its own revengeful gratification. 

Lavater says, that “ lie, who being master of tlie fittest 
moment to crush his enemy, magnanimously neglects it, is 
bcrii to be a conqueror.” Captain Narcissus* Tripps, what¬ 
ever heroic deeds he might have been destined to do in other 
days, d(d by no means display this evidence of future success ; 
and although George was neither his, nor any other man’s 
enemy, he resolved that two hours should not elapse before he 
was irracoverably ruined in Sir Cadwajlader’s estimation! 

The captain was a fair, sickly-looking man, always ex- 
tretgely well dressed, his hair assiduously ringletted on his 
cheeks and over his forehead, lie wore divers rings upon his 
fingers, and sundry chains around his neck ; his clothes fitted 
him as if they were his skin. His voice was drawling, and he 
lisped a little. When he talked, he pawed the air with his 
hands flappingly, something after the fashion of a kangaroo; 
and when he wished to be particularly lively, playfully patted 
the arm of .the person with whom he was conversing, affecting 
litmsclf always to be excessively shocked at every thing’that 
every body said to him : in short, nobody could exactly make 
him out. He was considered excessively fine — evidently 
fancied himself St beauty, and wjs not quite free from a sus¬ 
picion of aiding nature in the getting up of. his complexion, 
by borrowing a tinge from art. * 

To have been treated neglectfully by a young lady of Ellen’s 
qualifications, and that she should so readily have permitted 
such marked advances on the part of one so unquestionably his 
inferior in rank and station (for the Fripps’ blood had been 
ennobled in a remote degree from Narcissus), was galling be¬ 
yond measure; although his attentions to Miss Adamthwaite 
had, never gone much farther than singing to her by moonlight, 
accompanying himself on "the guitar, or making her a.pair of 
. K 
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card-racks, attainting a couple of rose-buds on the top of a 
cotton box. If she sometimes worked at those often-mentioned, 
indescribable strips of muslin which engage the attention of 
modern fine ladies, he would thread her needle for her; and 
in winding oiF silk on his thumbs he was most assiduous and 
skilful.' It was therefore the indignity which he considered 
the circumstance to involve, rather than the jealousy of a lover, 
which urged him on to ruin George. His fate, however, was 
sealed, and when the horses were at the door, Captain Nar¬ 
cissus felt his heart beat with anxiety for the discovery. “ Lie 
still, little flutterer,” said he, as he pressed his hand to his 
bosom ; and mounting his steed, rode slowly off' with his ex - 
cellency the commander of the forces, to make their accustomed 
matutinal excursion. 

Horseback, it must be confessed, whether the pace be a 
walk, trot, amble, canter, or gallop, is not altogether suitable 
or convenient for confidential communication ; and when the 
cdptain found the general resolved upon adopting the penulti¬ 
mate pace .of those enumerated, he felt the difficulty of break¬ 
ing the business to him insuperable. Indeed, Sir Cadwallader 
was not particularly partial to his aide-du-camp’s society, and 
preferred, when circumstances permitted, the company of 
.Major Mopes, who, upon the morning in question, stayed at 
home to counteract, if possible, the ill effects of the represent¬ 
ation which the captain went abroad expressly to make. 

After a start of a tpile or so, Sir Cadwallader pulled up, arirl 
suggested to the captain that they should dismount, and walk 
tjp te a rising ground on the other side of a fordable nullah, ,11 
order to get a view of the town at a point from which Mi-s 
Adamthwaite had made a drawing, but which the general had 
himself never happened to .visit. This was more fortunate 
for Narcissus than even he could have hoped ; the place — the 
subject—all na&rally tended to the point he had in view. 
The “ little flutterer " would lie still no longer: the aptness 
of the opportunity delighted him, and he was decided to avail 
himself of it forthwith. 

Were you here with Ellen when she made the sketch ? ” 
said Sir Cadwallader. • 

Oh ! dear, no, general," said Fripps, “ I never come out 
upon sketching parties with ladies: I should n’t think of doing 
such a thing." 
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“ I don’t see the harm of it,” said his exceiiency. “ In 
Italy, Ellen used to pass the greatest part of the day in draw¬ 
ing from nature: it would have been dull work, if she had 
thought it necessary to have remained always alone/’ 

“ Oh, dear Italy !” said Narcissus, sighing and turning up 
his eyes —“ the climate is so charming there.” 

“ Climate makes no great difference in conduct,” said Sir 
Cad wailader. 

“ No, jjp be sure,” said the captain, “ but — I am so very 
particular, I never presume on the good-nature of the dear 
ladies. Indeed what I see going on with other people some¬ 
times shocks me—not only on account of my own feelings as 
they regard delicacy, but as far as the honour and happiness 
of those I esteem and respect are concerned.” 

“ Honour and happiness,!” said the general, — “ what the 
deuce have honour and happiness to do with a water-colour 
drawing?” . 

“ Oh r dear no, general,” said the captain, pawing the air, 
“ I did not say they had ; but — perhaps to the aVtist they 
may die something.” 

44 I hope, if you mean Ellep,” said Sir Cadwallader, “ they 
have a great deal to do with her.” 

“ lleally, general,” said Fripps, 44 I don’t know what to 
say ; but I have something to tell you which you ought to 
know.” 

“ Why, then, out with it, Fripps,” said Sir Cadwallader. 

^ 4 Oh ! I can’t tell you all at once,” said the captain. “ 1 
know you will be very angry — but I'm sure I ought to tell 
you: and yet I don’t know how I shall ever be able to do 
such a thing ! ” 

“ What! is there a plot brewing, or a mutiny hatching ? ” 
said tile general. , 

“ Oh ! no sir,” said Fripps, “ it is nothing public; it is 
-oh, I can’t tell you !" 

“ Why,” said the general, 44 I am not very particular as to 
time ; ohly as you have begun you may as well go on.” 

“ Oh, it’s so very fie-fie! Sir Cadwallader,” said Narcfssus. 

44 Very what ?" said his excellency^. 

“ Very naughty, sir,” replied the aide-du-camp. 

“ Who is it about ? ” asked his excellency. 

44 That is what I’m almost afraid to say,” continued Pripps. 
k 2 
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“ I never was so shocked in my life! — I declare I did not 
recover myself for two hours after.” 

“ After whatP” said the general: — “do speak out.” 

“ I don’t know how to explain,” said Fripps, wringing his 
hands like 

“ Some sad widow o’er her babe deploring " — 

“ but I ’ll endeavour.” 

“ Is it any thing about my daughter? ” said Sir Cadwallader, 
who, although unaware that any scene had taken place, had 
long remarked the aide-du-camp's growing dislike of George. 

“ La, general ! — you are such a man,” said Fripps, “ I 
declare, you &em to know every thing by intuition.” 

“Well,” said his excellency, “what has she been doing?” 

“ I know I shall never be able to explain it quite,” said 
Fripps; “but—I — think I may mention that — people 
think — I — that is, Mr. Brown — is — rather too free — 
and particular — and-” 

“Umph 1” said Sir Cadwallader. “ If I don't find fault, 
and she does not find fault with his attentions, — that is, if 
he does pay her particular attention, — there is no great harm 
in that, Captain Fripps.” 

“ No, sir,” said the captain ; “ but I'm sure you cannot 
guess. It is no fault of Miss Ellen’s — that I am certain of: 
— but — you have ho idea. Oh ! upon my word — that 
Mr. Brown — I speak you know, in confidence to you, sir — 
but — he is such a rude man.” 

* Rude !” said Sir Cadwallader — “ do you think,so ? As 
far-” 

“ Ah ! that’s where it is,” said Fripps, pawing and am¬ 
bling about — “I can’t —r it is something ’so very fie-fie — 
otdy you ought to know it: but, I declare, I don’t know how 
to say it out.” *• 

“ When did all this occur?" said Sir Cadwallader. 

“ I haven’t lost a moment in telling your excellency,” said 
Fripps : “ what I saw happened last night.” * 

‘ Oh ! ” said the general — (every doubt of George’s ho¬ 
nourable conduct having been released by learning the date of 
the affair, whatever it was, which had shocked the delicacy of 
the exquisite Narcissus) — “ was it very bad ? ” 

“ I never -did such a thing thyself in all my life. Sir Cad- 
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wallader,” said Fripps ; “ and, upon my honour ! I am sorry 
to have seen it: it has quite upset me.” 

“ You didn’t catch them in what the bookmakers call ‘ an 
interesting situation,’ Captain Fripps, did you ? ” said Sir 
Cad wallader. 

“ La! general, you are such a man,” said Fripps. “ 1 
declare, how you guessed it I cannot think — but you are 
right: so„the moment I saw it, I said to myself — well! if 
ever — Oh ! gracious — to think of the man that his excel¬ 
lency ha.| raised to his prffsent station ! — to think of-” 

“ That will do, captain,” said the general. “ I am quite 
aware of the excellence of your intentions, and I thank you 
for your excessive care of Ellen's interest and prospects: — 
now let us look at the prospect before us.” 

“ Well! ” said Fripps to himself, “ if ever I sa'w such a 
man ! ” ’— “ To think, you know, of that nasty, great, coarse 
creature, Brown — well, if ever I —” 

“ I think she has done it remarkably well,” said the ge- 
neral, putting his hand verandah-wise* over his eyps, to look 
at the beautiful.panorama before them. 

What, sir,” said Fripps, ambling about, and twiddling his 
curls. 

“ The view," replied the general. “ That bungalow in the 
foreground is a beautiful object, and she has made the most of 
it. It is odd enough, often as 1 have been on the Mulligo- 
patemy road, I never was here before.” 

Fripps looked at his excellency with amazement, and almost 
bggan to repent not having himself been more lively with Miss* 
Ellen, tb whose reputed fortune Narcissus would have had no 
earthly objection, even encumbered with the lady herself. 

“And*so,” said Sir Cadwallader, returning to the subject, 
“ you surprised my daughter and my assistant military secre¬ 
tary in an interesting situation — eh ? ” 

“ Upon my word, general, it was not intentional on my 
part,” said Fripps. “ I had just been taking some of Hoff¬ 
man’s capillaire and water, and a sponge biscuit, with Ensign 
Iloneyman at his quarters, where we had been singing, some 
little Sicilian duets to the guitar by ^moonlight, and time flew 
so quickly, that it was near eleven o’clock before we thought 
of separating. When I came home I met Major Mopes at. 
the gate, and we went together through the yerandali. and 
k 3 
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there — I really — I assure you it is the first time I ever saw 
such a thing — but there — there — Oh ! how shall I de¬ 
scribe the scene ? ” 

“ You saw Mr. Brown kiss my daughter, perhaps : — I 
understand perfectly,” said the general: — “ that’s enough. 
Captain Fripps; we will settle that gentleman’s affair alter 
breakfast. So, come, let us take to our horses, and finish our 
ride.” , 

It must be admitted that Captain Fripps felt disagreeably 
disappointed by the manner in which his excellency received 
his account of the glaring indecorum which he had overseen ; 
but he knew that he was a man of few words, with great 
promptitude apd decision of action, and he still encouraged the 
hope of seeing his antipathy — the assistant military secretary, 
most unceremoniously expelled the house in the course of the 
morning. > 

Differently, indeed, had the friendly Major Mopes been 
engaged during the same period. He had seen and conversed 
with George, who, it fnust be admitted, elated as he was by 
the wonderful piece of good-fortune which had befallen him, 
indulged his playfulness of disposition by leading the major 
by a very circuitous route to the real state of the case ; indeed 
he dexterously avoided coming to the point till he perceived, 
by his worthy friend's manner and countenance, that he must 
not carry the joke much further. When he had explained all, 
and, to establish the certainty of his statement, presented the 
military secretary to ‘Ellen Adamthwaite herself, in the cha¬ 
racter of her affianced lover, the major’s gratification and j.oy 
were complete. ' * 

The breakfast, it must be owned, was a trial to the prin¬ 
cipal performers. Ellen, of course, had been informed by 
George of the discovery of 'their parting embrace by the two 
staff-officers — Mopes still thinking that, Narcissus, who was 
generally occupied by thoughts of himself, had not seen 
equally clear with himself. 

The moment arrived ; the general entered the .breakfast- 
room, Curries, rice, Bombay ducks, Java red fish, eggs, 
European ham, hump and kabobs, were thickly intermingled 
with grapes, strawberries, mangoes, and plantains. The grate¬ 
ful fumes of coffee filled the atmosphere; and the tea, un¬ 
chilled by the ( waving Punkah, sparkled in its cups. Ellen 
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took her scat with downcast eyes, after having received a 
certain number of paternal kisses from his excellency; and 
Captain Narcissus Fripps, after having shaken hands witli 
George Brown, deposited himself at the end of the table, 
directly opposite the gallant yet melancholy Mopes, major and 
military secretary. ' . 

As the meal proceeded, Fripps could not help noticing cer¬ 
tain lookfs which were passing between his four companions, 
especially as even the countenance of the major was every now 
and then illuminated by* a cursory expression more nearly 
approaching to a smile than lie had ever seen them before. 
The general looked at George; George looked at Ellen ; and 
Ellen, affecting to repress his intelligent glatjces by a half¬ 
comic seriousness, was blushing crimson. 

Captain Narcissus Fripps began to feel exceedingly awkward 
and embarrassed. It was- clear that his companions were in a 
confederacy, and that he was, by general consent, “ basketed.’’ 
Very fijw words were spoken, and nobody seemed inclined, to 
break the silence. Narcissus felt asstfted that the general had 
availed himself of the first moment after their return home to 
lecture his daughter upon the dreadful impropriety which he 
had witnessed ; but this he could hardly reconcile with the 
fact that Brown was placed next her at table, and permitted to 
look and talk to her, little or much, as suited his fancy ; while 
the eyes of Ellen plainly exhibited the existence of an intelli¬ 
gence between them — which eyes will exhibit in the just 
degree to which such intelligence extends. 

• It all at «nce struck the captain, that upon a principle not 
unfreqftently acted upon, — of doing what in certain circles is 
called, “ wiping it up, and saying nothing about it,” tlie 
general meant .to take no public notice of the event which lie 
had communicated, but that, irfstead of kicking the assistant 
military secretary put of the house, he would give him some 
detached appointment, which would have the effect of re¬ 
moving him from his present sphere of action, and his nomi¬ 
nation to which would he attributed to the general’s continued 
and unchanged regard for him, rather than as a manoeuvre to 
separate him from his daughter. This idea the gentle Nar¬ 
cissus cherished; and perfectly conscious that the embarrass¬ 
ment in which they all appeared involved must have arisen 
from his solicitude for. the peace and honour of the family, 
k 4 
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and coupling these effects with the absence of all remark from 
the general, touching the matter, he resolved to act upon the 
same principle, assimilate his conduct to that of Sir Cadwal- 
lader, and take the first occasion to make him sensible of the 
caution he proposed to adopt, and the course he intended to 
pursue. 

It ought to be mentioned that Captain Fripps was not a 
very great favourite with anybody at head-quarters. The 
major indeed called him “ Molly Fripps,” and that too in a 
sad and solemn tone ; and George was quite award that he 
affected to despise him. The stiffness of the breakfast-party 
would not of itself, therefore, have startled him, but the cha¬ 
racter of the stiffness of this particular morning puzzled him 
exceedingly ; for although little was said, so much more was 
looked than usual, that never did captain more greatly rejoice 
than did this of ours, when the repast was terminated by the 
departure of Ellen. 

The young lady’s exit was shortly followed by those of the 
major and peorge, and 6nce again the aide-du-eamp was alone 
with the general. 

“ Well, captain,” said Sir Cadwallader, “ I suppose you 
think my conduct very strange.” 

“ No, upon my honour 1 not, sir,” said Fripps : “ 1 quite 
appreciate it — so considerate — and so wise — and so like 
your excellency." 

“ I am glad you approve of it,” said the general: — “ but 
who told you the history of my proceedings since our return 
home.?” ' , ? 

“ Oh! nobody told me,” said the captain ; “ I would not 
talk about it to anybody for the world.” 

“ Then how have you acquired the knowledge of’what I 
have done, and what I propose to do ? ” said his excellency. 

“ I conclude," said Fripps, “ that your excellency means to 
take no notice of what I told you to the parties themselves, 
but get rid of Mr. Brown in some way or other, so as to pre¬ 
vent the eclat." 

‘‘Prevent the eclat of an affair known to two or three 
people ! ” exclaimed the general — “ no, no.” 

“ I protest, sir,” said Fripps, “ it shall never pass my lips : 
I have too much regard for Miss Adamthwaite. It would be 
very shocking, I know, to let it spread ; but my duty to you. 
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as well as my esteem for her, would keep me silent as the 
tomb upon the subject.” 

“ You need not restrain yourself. Captain Fripps,” said Sir 
Cadwallader, “ on my account or hers.” 

“ I know, sir," said Fripps, “ that you have been so kind 
and good to Mr. Brown; and what a shocking vice ingratitude 
is ! — And to think of his venturing to embrace any young 
lady, and ^specially your daughter ! ” 

“ Did you ever hear an old song that I used to sing when 1 
was a su|}.,” said the general ? — 

My mother having heard that Colin he had kiss’d me. 

Proposed to the youth that to-morrow we should wed: 

To church then we went, paid the parson his fees, 

And so got holy license to kiss when we please.’” 

“ Oh"! dear, no,” said Fripps, shuddering.and pawing, and 
making curtseying bows, “ 1 never heard such a song as that 
in all my life.” 

“ Wdll, it may serve to enlighten you then,” said thfe ge¬ 
neral. “ What if Ellen Adamthwaite and George *Brown are 
abmtt to do a similar thing — what should you say then ? ” 

“ What!” exclaimed the captain — “ you don't mean, sir, 
— that-” 

“ I do mean so,” said Sir Cadwallader. 

“ What! that delicate fair creature,” said Fripps, in a 
soliloquising tone, “ to —” 

“ — Yes, that fair creature is likely very soon to become 
Ufovrn, Captain Fripps,” said the general. 

“ Why, then, the discovery 1 made-” 

“ Was nothing very important after all," said the general. 
“ Your kindness and consideration for her and me are never¬ 
theless equally admirable ; only if you had not gone back to 
your friend Mr. Honeyman's quarters, and told him what you 
had seen, before you mentioned it to me, our obligations per¬ 
haps would have been somewhat greater.” 

“Well, I declare. Sir Cadwallader,” said Fripps, “I only 
told him because I-” 

“ Because you happened to be sure of finding him up,*’ said 
the general, “ and you were not ft) sure of getting hold of 
anybody else at that time of the night to whom to give the 
interesting information.” 
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“ Oh dear, dear ! — I shall never be able to look at Miss 
Ellen again,” said the captain. “ 1 admit it was — how could 
you have known it, sir ? — dear me ! — what a deceitful toad 
Honeyman must be to have betrayed me.” 

“ We will not discuss the matter any further,” said the 
general. “ I agree with you that it would be irksome for you 
to associate with my daughter and her husband after what has 
occurred, and therefore you have my full permission to resign 
your aide-du-campship, and join your regiment. I am a 
plain, blunt man, as you know, and' of few words.” I 

“ Oh,-dear Sir Cadwallader!” said Fripps, “ do not force 

me to leave you : every thing may be arranged, and 1-” 

“ I wish ygu good morning. Captain Fripps,” said the 
general. “ My daughter bids me decline on her part a scene 
of leave-taking, and will not in all probability return home 
until after your departure. Brown’s name will be in orders 
as aide-du-camp this afternoon ; and, as I am now allowed 
only one, you will see the necessity of marching in ’ double 
quick.’ Good morning.” Saying which, his excellency re¬ 
tired from the apartment, muttering humourously to him¬ 
self—— 

“ But never more be officer of mine.” 

“ Well, if ever ! ” said Narcissus — dear me — this is most 
uncommonly unpleasant! I declare I could scratch that nasty 
creature Honeyman’s eyes out, for such a sly trick. I ’ll go 
to him — tax him with his conduct: — but I am sure we 
shall, make it up before we part; because I anr quite certain 
he did not mean to injure me.” 

And so Fripps went on murmuring to himself, until, to his 
utter dismay, one of Sir Cadwallader’s servants made his 
appearance with his excellency’s compliments — wished to 
know when his “ things would be ready for moving.” This 
question was conclusive. The circumstance which had oc¬ 
curred — the awkward position in which he had placed himself 
by his tittle-tattle, and the intentions so evidently displayed in 
his conduct, all conspired to induce him to exert himself in 
fulfilling his excellency’s wish for his speedy disappearance. 
His servant was directed to make immediate preparations for 
the start; and the captain himself proceeded to Honeyman, 
to reproach and bid him farewell, jheir quarrel was, as the 
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captain had anticipated, soon reconciled ; anti from the door 
of his dear friend’s quarters, Fripps, after eating a tiffin of 
fowl-sandwiches, raspberry tarts, and barleysugar-drops, moist¬ 
ened by some lemonade, took his departure to join his regiment 
at Bombay. 

It is strange how much the loss of one, to a constant asso¬ 
ciation with whom we have become habituated, affects us. 
Ellen, wl'p cared no more for Narcissus tlian for any other officer 
in his majesty's service, naval or military, and in all human 
probability much less, cohid not look at his vacant place at 
tiffin without a feeling of regfet. Perhaps this feeling, con¬ 
sidering the consequences his removal involved, as far as 
regarded his worldly circumstances, might have been strength¬ 
ened by the recollection that, however innocently, unconsciously 
certainly, and most unintentionally, she herself had been the 
cause of his ejection. Certain it wa3, she was out of spirits, 
and George saw she was. He could not help feeling uneasy at 
the syjnptoms he observed, but his anxiety was considerably 
relieved when he had ascertained that*his friend was actually 
gone, and saty that Ellen, when her George filled his chair at 
dinner, was as much at her ease as she could be, knowing that 
the events which had occurred during the day were most un¬ 
doubtedly forming the topic of conversation at every other 
table in the presidency. 

We must not bestow sufficient space upon the episode of 
our history, to dwell at length upon the proceedings at head¬ 
quarters until the day of George’s marriage to Ellen was fixed. 
When the Patrimonial termination to their acquaintance wgs 
annoufleed as decided and - inevitable, the opinions of the forty 
or fifty estimable ladies and gentlemen, who formed the 
“ public” of the place, turned wonderfully in favour of George. 
He was a most agreeable persoh — so clever ; and it was so 
judicious of the general to advance merit, and consult the 
happiness of his child. And at last the day came, and they 
were married, and proceeded to pass the honeymoon in the 
picturesque bungalow which formed the effective foreground 
of Ellen’s last East Indian view. 

The happiness of this most hajpy pair — for so they were 
— was not, however, destined to continue long uninterrupted : 
a sudden attack, and short illness, deprived them in the third 
month of their married life, of the kind-hearted, generous 
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parent, the founder of their fortunes and felicity. This event, 
of course, decided them upon returning to England, and 
induced George to retire from the army. Having entered it, 
as an officer, much too late to expect in peaceable times pro¬ 
motion, even by purchase, to any valuable extent, he yielded 
to the solicitations of his Ellen, who had seen enough of 
military life as a soldier’s daughter, not to desire a continuance 
of it as a soldier’s wife. Her tastes, ■— her pursuits — were 
those of retirement and quiet, and the blessing of being so 
much her own mistress as not to'be destined byia Horse 
Guards’ order to pass ten or tVelve years of her life in an 
East Indian cantonment or a West Indian barrack, was too 
great to be refused. So implicit was Sir Cadwallader’s reliance 
upon George, that, at the old gentleman’s death, he found 
himself, with some trifling limitations, in the possession of 
property, real and personal, to tbs amount of upwards of 
seven thousand a-year. 

In this position was George Brown when he returned to 
England ; and it may easily be imagined that the circumstances 
detailed in this narrative, when related by himself.to his mother 
and sister upon the occasion of his first visit to them, produced 
in their hearts and minds sentiments of gratitude to Provi¬ 
dence, by which a course of events so propitious to their 
beloved, deserving relative, had been ordained. 


BNP OF THK FIRST VOLUME - 



VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

Having given the reader a brief and succinct account of the 
prosperous progress of Mr. Brown, and deposited him in 
safety with his mother and sister, it now becomes necessary 
to give a glance at our hero Jack, and the measures he adoptee' 
under the peculiar and embarrassing circumstance of being, 
accepted by two very chyming women in the course of one 
afternoon. 

For a few moments after the arrival of the second note — 
that fibm Blanche — the little man was greatly puzzle’d how¬ 
to act. That the answers to his declarations were jokes he had 
no* the slightest suspicion, and therefore his difficulty arose 
from the necessity of at once making up his mind. Unlike 
Gay’s hero, ne felt that he must say “ a word ” to both his 
captives: in tact, he was forced on the instant to decide, yea 
or nay — widow or maid. This was really a puzzler even for 
Jack, who scratched bis hair half out of curl before he had 
got near a conclusion. At length he determined to postpone 
jhe edcirciwement until the evening, and in the mean time .to 
throw iiimself in the way"of Sir Charles Lydiard, in order, if 
he could, to extract from him his opinion of the widow's 
merits, and ascertain, if possible, the extent of his anger and 
vengeance if Jack should make Act* his choice. 

For this purpose Jack began what he called his tour of the 
dubs — but, in truth, that of their doors — for Jack had not 
as yet achieved the right of crossing the threshold of any one 
of them. Nevertheless, he was not an unfrequent occupant of 
their halls, into which, by asking after some man whom he 
knew to be out of town, or who did not belong to th&t par¬ 
ticular society, he made his way; hnd having performed that 
evolution once or twice, without, or, as he considered, with, 
perfect success, he at length encountered Sir Charles, and 
immediately joined him "in his walk towards GrosvenOr Street, 
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In one of those amusing and instructive works upon natural 
history, in which we find recorded the traits of character 
peculiar to different animals, there is an account of a goose 
which had formed so strong an attachment to a Newfoundland 
dog belonging to the same master, that she never was easy out 
of his society. Neptune was conscious of this kindly feeling, 
and reciprocated it to a certain extent; anti, whenever they 
were together in the yard, he feeding, and goose‘s looking 
affectionately on, or vice vend , ia war. all very well; Init when 
Neptune took the air in the street of the village or by the 
road-side, or went to refresh himself in a neighbouring pond, 
goosey would accompany him. Then it was too, that, after 
enduring the waddle and quack of his admiring companion 
t for a certain period of time, Neptune invariably, as soon as he 
saw any dogs of condition or puppiqs of quality comiitg, put 
himself into a long trot, and dart round a corner or over a 
gate, in order to exhibit his dislike of the connection. Sir 
Charles Lydiard felt v^ry much like dog Neptune; when 
goosey Brag joined him: however, as it was impossible, with¬ 
out rudeness perfectly inconsistent with Sir Charles’s character 
and disposition, to shake him off, he endured the commence¬ 
ment of a conversation, which in the end excited the best 
feelings of his nature, and awakened in his heart the ten derent 
sympathy for a much-injured friend. 

As the reader will hereafter be referred to this important 
dialogue, he shall not he troubled with a repetition of it here : 
that it was important may easily be imagined frpm the fact, 
that Mien Sir Charles reached the door of his hotel he.'nvited 
Brag to come in, and that they remained in conversation in 
his drawing-room for more than an hour. 

The impression left upon. Jack’s mind by what he had 
heard from his “ friend” Sir Charles was, that the loss of the 
widow would neither cause the breaking of 'the baronet’s heart 
nor of his own head ; and he was, as the reader may imagine, 
proportionably elated and elevated, and more particularly 
confirmed in his original intentions respecting his choice of 
that lady. 

Jack felt as if he were treading on air as he paced down 
Bond Street to call on some other friend, in order to make a 
new confidence, no doubt ; however, the Fates decided other¬ 
wise, for, iu taming the corner of Hanover Square, whom 
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should be stumble upon, but llushton i — a meeting which, as 
he had magnanimously determined to leave him in the quiet 
possession of the elegant Blanche, rather pleased him than 
not. llushton, whose “ affection ” for Jack was, if possible, 
stronger than that of Sir Charles Lydiard, made a desperate 
attempt to get away from him, not only because upon a 
general principle he wished to avoid him, but because the 
impressiort’oti his mind was, that ridiculous as the idea might 
at first apnear, he actually ,was the creature for whom Blanche 
had withdrawn her affections from him, and that if ^hey had 
much conversation, his temper would get the better of the 
prudence he meant to adopt until Jiis suspicions were con¬ 
firmed, and that he might resort to the expedient of kicking 
Jack somewhat prematurely. The rencontre was,,however, 
inevitable. 

“ On your way to the ladies, I presume,” said llushton. 

“ No," said Jack, “ not till the evening; I suppose yre 
shall meet.” . 

“ Perhaps not,” said Rushton, to whom Jack's air and 
maimer appear'd^ peculiarly pert and vulgar, — and he passed 
on. Jack turned and kept up with him. 

Strange creatures, the females," said Jack, perking up his 
head and smirking. 

“ They are, indeed ! ” said Rushton, as the thought of 
Blanche’s affection for the burr which was sticking to him 
flashed across his mind. • 

“ ’Gad, Rqshton,” said Jack — (Rushton shuddered at the 
familiarly) — “ wonders will never cease !—you are a happy 
man, with such a creature as Blanche Englefiehl your own.” 

“ That’s a sore subject,” said Rushton, “ and we had 
better not touch it. I know you are an admirable joker, — 
but jokes, especially practical ones, not unfrequently turn out 
ill.” 

“ I know what you are up to,” said Jack: — “ down upon 
you in half no time, smack, smooth, and no mistake.” 

“ I dare say you may comprehend my meaning," said 
Rushton ; “ but I repeat, that if you do, my present feelings 
are not to be trifled with; and if ybu do not, this is neither 
the time nor place to enlighten you.” 

“ Don’t put yourself in a passion," said Jack, " you never 
were more mistaken in your life.” 
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“ Upon what point?” said Rushton. 

“ About Blanche,” replied Brag. 

“ Really, sir,” said Rushton, “ you are treading upon very 
delicate ground. You have entrapped me into a conversation 
which it was my particular wish and desire to avoid in the 
present state of affairs; but you have now led me to a point 
at which I cannot stop. You have alluded to a yogng lady in 
the most familiar manner, who, in my opinion, has been 
exceedingly civil to you, and I really do consider, pnder the 
circumstances in which I am placed, I ought to know exactly 
the character of your intimacy with her.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said Jack, “ it only shows how the 
longest heads,may be puzzled. You’ll find out all how and 
about it, ^before to-morrow—eh ! — are you awake ?” 

“ Awake !-r-I am,” said Rushton, “yet I seefh to be 
dreaming. Do you then admit that your acquaintance with 
Miss Englefteld, whom you so unceremoniously call Blanche, 
is so "near its favourable termination ? ” 

“ My dear Mr. Rushton,” said Brag, “ you are safe — at 
least, as far as I am concerned: there are more horses it? the 
stable than one — eh ! —'are you awake now ? No ? 1 ’ll put 

you out of your pain then — 1 hate to be cruel ; — never am, 
even to dumb animals, except when I want ’em to stir their 
stumps a bit. No, no: if anybody in the house has cause for 
jealousy, it is n’t you. Will that do for you—eh ? ” 

“ What!” said Rushton, “ am 1 to understand that Mrs. 
,l)alJington-” « 

“ Mum!" said Brag, bursting to proclaim his wonderful 
success — “dumb as a Dutchman: — the widow’s the winner, 
fifty to one.” 

“ You are joking ! ” said'Rushton. 

“ Not 1,” said Jack : — “ thing settled, snug — smack 
smooth, and no mistake. I know you don’t half like Sir 
Charles. I ’ll settle his affair: 1 speak, of course, in con¬ 
fidence — but so it is : — the thing is what French call a finny 
affair." 

“ Purely, this never can be ! ” said Rushtom “ What! 
after all the declarations I have heard her make — all her 
regrets that his coldness of manner so much damped her 
natural affection for him: after- 
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“ Lord bless your heart! ” said Brag, “ there’s no account¬ 
ing for females — weathercocks — eh ! ’’ 

“ I cannot comprehend it,” said Kush ton: “ even had-” 

‘ Do you believe it ? ” said Brag. 

“ You say it, Mr. Brag,” said Ilusliton ; — “it must be 
so.” • 

“ I ’ll do more,” said Jack: “ we are both in the same 
boat, and sjiall be near connections.” 

“ Yes,” said Rushlon, in a tone not expressive of the 
feelings which the anticipltion really excited, “ so we shall; 
— well ? ” t 

“Well then,” said Jack, “ you must keep the secret: — 
when a female is concerned, a man ought to J>e as still as a 
dead horse. I ’ll show you her own note, — in course, not a 
word to anybody.” - 

Saying which, he took •*out his pocket-book, and selected 
with more than ordinary care the widow’s favourable billet, 
ltushto!^ would have seized it, such was his anxiety to con¬ 
vince himself of the truth of his companion’s statement, but 
Jack would not»part with it. Kushton saw it was her writing, 
and read enough to satisfy himself not only that it was a 
genuine document, but actually the identical letter which he 
had seen her despatch in the presence of Sir Charles Lydiard 
and himself—a fact which, however much it might relieve him 
from all apprehension of Brag’s further interference with his 
proceedings, was in an instant coupled in his mind with the 
circumstance of Blanche having upon the same occasion also 
sunt off a haft'ful three-cornered note to somebody else. Jjow. 
subtle afe the workings of *a jealous mind! — one evil over¬ 
come, up starts another: one doubt is removed only to make 
room for 1 its instent successor. 

“ You see. what she says,” said Brag. “ What d’ ye think 
of Sir Charles now-*- eh ? — he has n’t been awake ! That, I 
think, is a finisher for him. I should n’t have shown you this, 
but I know — I am sure, you thought I was beating about 
after Blanche — and fancied that she — eh ? ” 

“ I fancy nothing now,” said Rushton — “ Blanche is all 
faith and truth!”—(“Umph!”sajd Brag, dying, but not 
daring, to show her up too.) — “ But Mrs. Dallington,” con¬ 
tinued he — “ well! I have often told Lydiard that he was 
taking it too easy, and too. calmly, and all the return I got wag 
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his reproach for being too hasty and too exigeant in my de¬ 
mands upon the reason and consistency of women in general. 
1 knew what would happen.” 

“ Was that since I became acquainted with her ? ” said 
Brag. 

“Long before,” said Rushton: “and as for Blanche,” 
continued he, still ‘harping’ upon the letter, “mild and 
amiable as she is, I dare say even she deceives, me some¬ 
times." 

“ I should n’t wonder,” said "Jack, looking excessively 
cunnings 

■' You are a comforter to a doubting man,” said Rushton. 

“Well, good-bye!” said Jack. “ In course, you’ll take 
no notice of what I have said. I think we had better have 
the double marriage the same day — eh ! Mrs. Dallington 
Brag will sound well. I think I shall startle Lord Tom : — 
so, mum 1 as I say: — keep my counsel, and it will all come 
off smack smooth, right up, straight down, and no mistake !” 

Saying which, Brag quitted his wondering companion at 
the top of Harley Street, to which this dialogue had extended 
their walk; and darted across the New Road to a livery stable, 
where two or three of his horses, which did not belong to him, 
were standing at livery. 

Rushton’s feelings were considerably excited by the dis¬ 
closure which his companion had made. His indignation was 
roused by the assurance and vanity of the coxcomb, ready to 
sacrifice the character of a woman who had owned her affec¬ 
ting for him, to the gratification of boasting of her gocd 
opinion ; while his sympathy was seriously awakened for Sir 
Charles Lydiard. That he had been, as he had long sus¬ 
pected, made the dupe of a heartless woman, was new a fact 
incontrovertibly established ; ’ and Rushton considered it his 
duty to Sir Charles, for whom, however uncongenial their 
characters, and opposed their dispositions might be, he could 
not fail to entertain a high respect and esteem, to make him 
acquainted with what he had heard from Brag, — or rather, 
which was most convincing, that which he had seen in his 
possession, in order that he might spare himself the needless 
mortification of receiving a formal dismissal from the widow, 
as well as to rescue him from a further continuance of a sys¬ 
tem of hypocrisy and deception, for which, although it was 
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impossible not to admit it, it was most difficult reasonably to 
account. 

Naturally enough, these considerations upon Sir Charles 
Lydiard’s affair led to some reflections upon his own. Blanche, 
the gentle and the mild, was the sister of the woman wjio had 
conducted herself with such heartless levity, and indelicate 
duplicity — not only her sister, but her constant associate — 
hcr # confldatite, no doubt. The last pert toss of Brag’s empty 
head had its weight in these calculations: it was most un¬ 
questionably to be inferred that there was no great difference 
between the conduct or character of the two sisters. But what 
ivas a hint or innuendo from such a person ? Nothing — 
unless backed up and corrolfcrated by testimony so convincing 
as that which he had afforded of the widow’s leyity and 
fickleness. 

Rush ton’s thoughts, however, still rested on Sir Charles 
Lydiard. A little more reflection upon the matter strengthened 
him in his first intention, of imparting all he knew to the 
worthy baronet — an intention which he more particularly de¬ 
termined to put”in practice, inasmuch as a communication be¬ 
tween them might elicit something beneficial lo both. 

Accordingly Rusbton proceeded to the hotel at which Sir 
Charles was living, and found him at home and alone. When 
he entered the room where he was sitting, he was sensibly 
struck by an unusual embarrassment in his manner, and a kind 
of affectionate air in his retortion of 'him. Rushton felt 
assured that ,he knew the worst. They sat down ; but the. 
difficulty which Rusbton naturally experienced in opening*the 
subject uppermost in his mind, was increased by the evident 
agitation .of the t baronet. A few common-place observations, 
and questions about riding or walking, or dining, were soon 
exhausted. At length Rushton asked his friend if he should 
he at Mrs. DallingtoVs during the day or evening. 

“ I think I shall go there in the evening,’' said Sir Charles, 
and his voice faltered: — a pause ensued. 

“ Have you heard from either of the ladies this morning ?” 
asked Rushton. 

“No,” replied Lydiard, looking’earnestly at his .friend — 
“(have you ?" 

“ Not I,” said Rushton — and then came another pause, 
“ What extraordinary creatures women are !” 
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“ They are indeed. Rush ton,” said Sir Charles. “ Pray, 
have you happened to meet that most odious of persons, Mr. 
Drag, in the course of your walk or ride to-day ?” 

“ I have,” said Rushton, in a tone much more serious than 
the subject seemed to require, at the same time fixing his eyes 
steadily upon the unhappy victim before him. 

“ He is extremely popular with the women," said Sir 
Charles, “ which strikes me as one of the strongest proofs of 
the impossibility of comprehending the nature of their minds 
and tastes.” 

“ It uoes seem curious,” said Rushton, “that anything so 
vain ami so vulgar should have the power to induce women of 
sense, education, rank, and chara#er, to forfeit all claims to 
respect and esteem by favouring his pretensions.” 

“ Pray, Rushton, did the fellow make any communication 
to you ? ” asked Sir Charles. 

“ Upon what subject ? ” said Rushton. 

“ A very tender an/1 important one,” replied the'baronet : 
“ indeed,' if you had not called, I should have endeavoured to 
find you before dinner, to have spoken to you' upon it.” •. 

“ Why, he certainly .did say something," said Rushton,— 
“ and that something was very important.” 

“ Did he show you a letter ? ” said Sir Charles. 

“ lie did," replied Rushton. 

“ Well, then, we can speak without further disguise," said 
Sir Charles, — “ were you no^hunder-stricken ? ” 

“ It merely confirmed me in my often repeated opinion, — 
Thai we know nothing of women,!’ said Rushton. , 

“ You have often told me you thought there was something 
of the sort going on between them,” said Sir Charles ; “ but 
1 take matters so much mote coolly than you do, that, I con¬ 
fess, it appeared to me little else than the common badinage in 
which a pretty woman dearly loves to engage.” 

“ Ah ! Sir Charles,” said Rushton, “ it is that very cool¬ 
ness of which you boast, that has done all the mischief.” 

“ I don’t exactly see that,” said Sir Charles. “ You will 
find 'that I shall bring my young "widow into perfect sub¬ 
jection. more especially after this adventure of the chattering 
llra;>.” 

“After!” said Rushton—“why, my dear Sir Charles, 
what en earth do you mean ? That after the exposure of 
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falsehood and fiightiness, delusion and deception, which this 
fellow has had the good fortune to excite, and has now the 
vanity to exhibit in the public streets, you would marry Mrs. 
Dallington, if you could ?" 

“ My dear friend, why not ? ” said the baronet. “ 1 may, 
and do, feel deeply for all the results which you enumerate, 
and agree with you in your surprise that such results 
should haijf occurred: it seems perfectly miraculous ! — hut, 
however much I may sympathise with you, there can be no 
reason wl,y 1 should give tip Mrs. Dallington.” 

“ Did you read the letter Brag received?” said Rushton. 

“ I did," replied Sir Charles, “ twice over—and, 1 assure 
you, was exceedingly shocked and amazed.” 

“ My dear Sir Charles,” exclaimed Kushton, “ are you 
made of ice ? — ‘ exceedingly shocked ! ’ is that a phrase con¬ 
sistent with the discovery, of such a proof of infidelity as 
this ? l ” 

“ What can I say more, Rushton ! ” said Sir Charles. 
“ You must feel the blow most severety, especially with’your 
vivid imagination and excessive sensibility; hut for me, 1 have 
only to thank my stars that my fair widow is still my own.” 

“ Your own ! ” cried Rushton : —* “ what! after she has 
accepted Brag !” 

“ Sin: accept Brag ! ” said the baronet, opening his eyes 
rather wider than usual — “ no, no — that would be rather 
too much of a joke ! ” 

“ Why, she has accepted linn !" said*Rushton, dashing his 
ntnd on the table. 

“In *your circumstance#, Frank,” said Sir Charles, one 
would not venture to suspect a joke : — but, whatever may 
have been the. indiscretions of the meek and modest Miss 
Englefield, Mrs. Dallington has/ 1 flatter myself, too much 
good sense to be betrayed into any such absurdity.” 

“ Why, you told’ me you had seen the letter,” said Rush- 
ton.” 

“ So 1 have,” replied Sir Charles, “ but most assuredly no 
letter of hers.” 

“ Whose then ? ” exclaimed Frank. 

“ Why,” said Sir Charles, “ Blanche's letter.” 

“ Letter to whom?” cried Rushton, starting from his 
chair. 

it 3 
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“ To her accepted lover. Brag,” replied the baronet. 

“ Her lover! ” cried, or rather screamed, the infuriate 
Itushton. “ My dear friend, what do you mean ? — what 
does it all mean ? ” 

“ I mean merely,” replied Sir Charles, “ that Mr. Brag 
was goqd enough to show me the letter in question, which was 
written to him by Miss Blanche Englefield, accepting the offer 
of his hand, — and that I read it twice over.” 

“ Why, then, the world’s at an end, Lydiard !” cried 
Rushton. “ Blanche false ! — Blanche ! — Oh ! w ( hy was I 
deceived,? — why was I duped ? ” 

“ I really don’t know,” said Sir Charles, in a tone which, 
by the contrast it afforded to .he convulsive exclamations of 
Itis agitated friend, seemed to imply that he did not very much 
care. 

“ But how do you bear it. Sir Charles ? ” said Rushton. 
“ These women are worse than women usually are. He 
shpwed me a letter from the widow, — your widow ! Sir 
Charles, — couched in exactly the same terms.” 

“ What! — accepting him ? ” said Sir Charles. 

Upon my honour and life ! yes," said Rushton. “ What 
on earth does it mean ? - That dear, calm, mild — I shall go 
mad — raving mad! — Wretch that I am ! ” 

■' “ Stop, Rushton," said Sir Charles ; “ follow my advice • 
sit down, and take rest and comfort.” 

“ Comfort 1 ” 

“ Yes, comfort,” said the baronet. “ 1 see through all 
this ( in a moment. While there was but one latter, and ot;e 
traitress, it was all possible, though not probable; *the two 
settle the affair: —it’s a trick.” 

“ A trick ! my dear Sir Charles,” said Rushton — ‘f no, no ! 
To think that that fair creature should so far forget herself— 
no, no: — I am sure she never could have written-’ 

“ My dear friend, I saw and read the letter,” said Sir 
Charles, “ and I repeat it is all a trick. How could two 
women, living on the terms upon which Blanche and her sis¬ 
ter live, accept the same man in one day ? No doubt, this 
wretcRed little creature has been persecuting them with his 
attentions, and they have undertaken this scheme as the pre - 
cursor of his unceremonious rejection.” 

“ But why write ? " said Rushton— “ why- 
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“ For the better carrying on of the plot,” continued the 
baronet: — “ you trust their letters — I, their hearts. That 
very empty coxcombs may, and do, succeed sometimes, is too 
notorious to be denied; but here the case is totally different, 
in my opinion. The fat knight, in the hands of the Windsor 
wives, was in a more enviable position than our little steeple- 
hunter is at this moment in those of our maid and widow.” 

“ Do you really think so?” said Rushton, his rage mode¬ 
rating a little. 

“ ThiiJt!” replied Sir Charles— “ consult your own com¬ 
mon sense ; a moment’s reflection proves it." 

“ Dpon my life! 1 begin to fancy so too,” said Rushton. 
“ But there is one thing which seems to me absolutely neces¬ 
sary, not only to assure us of their good intentions, but to vin¬ 
dicate opr own characters and worry them in their turn, — 1 
mean, that whether the'V notes are or are not, in tended to 
entrap and expose Mr. Brag, we should consider them serious, 
and act. upon the information we have received from_their 
adorable imp.” * , 

“ I shall go»to Mrs. Dallington’s,” said Sir Charles, “ this 
evening as usual, see how things look, and proceed accord¬ 
ingly.” 

“ Yes, but don’t let us believe every thing we hear, too 
readily,” said Frank. 

“ What! still jealous — still doubting ?” said the baronet. 

“ No, not that,”— said Rushton, “ I will be there too ; and 
while you touch upon the subject, I will watch their eyes.” 

* “ The telegraphs again,” said Sir Charles. , 

“ Yes, there one may read the language of the heart,” said 
Rushton. 

“Leave the’management of the affair to me," said Sir 
Charles : “ I can conduct myself* more calmly and moderately 
than some people. . Rely upon it, my widow shall not get out 
of this little manoeuvre without some trouble.” 

“ You will not distress her ?” said Rushton. 

“ A woman in tears looks remarkably interesting,” said the 
baronet. 

“ 1 love to see her dear countepgncc drest in smiles,'* said 
Rushton, “and I do hope you-" 

“ We will go this evening together,” said the baronet. “See 
how I conduct myself towards Mrs. Dallington, and if you 
l 4 
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do not choose to follow my example, at least profit by ex¬ 
perience.” 

“I confess,” said Rushton, “ 1 am by no means satisfied; 
yet all you say —— ” 

“— Is all that is to be said on the subject,” said Sir 
Charles. “ So now I am at your service for a walk or ride till 
dressing-time, and if you have nothing better to do afterwards, 
for a tete-a-tete, cutlet at Croeky’s; we can there talk over our 
future proceedings for the evening, and suggest some method 
of utterly exterminating John Brag, Esq.” « 

“ Kicking him first, and shooting him afterwards,” said 
Rushton, “is what I should respectfully recommend.” 

“Oh! dear.no,” said Sir Charles, “most assuredly neither 
the one nor the other; he shall live to amuse us upon some 
other occasion : without a few tigers and lions, society would 
be ‘ flat, stalj, and unprofitable.’ So, come away, and I flatter 
myself, you will see me this evening at Mrs. Dallington’s in 
something very like a new character.” , 

It was,under this Engagement the friends proceeded on 
their stroll, Rushton feeling infinitely less at 'ease than,.the 
baronet, who viewed the affair in its true light, and was fully 
resolved upon having his' revanche after his own plan. 

What the state of Brag’s feelings might have been during 
the few hours which preceded the deciding visit to the same 
scene, it is scarcely possible to imagine. Mr. Ducrow can 
ride two, or even three, horses at once ; and some other 
equally astounding artist is able to dance upon two tight ropes 
gt thp same time ; but to manage two ladies unlier the cir¬ 
cumstances in which Brag had placed himself, seems to be a 
task Herculean by comparison with either of those. A man 
less conceited and self-assured would either hate seen'through 
the trick which they had so justly played upon him, or if he 
could have imagined the result possible, have excused himself 
from accepting the invitation of either lady, when both were 
for the same night; but Jack took it for granted that he had, 
as he called it, “ knocked them both over,” and that, as the 
“ females ” were “ cunning creturs,” eacli one would so con¬ 
trive to play her own game, as not to awaken the suspicions of 
the other. 

As the time Approached, Johnny made the most careful pre¬ 
parations for dressing. Never was any thing so smart and 
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spruce (is the dapper cockney in what he always called his 
“ genteel comedy ” dress ; and by nine o'clock he was all 
ready for the conflict. Circumstances, however, as we shall 
see, conspired to delay his appearance at the widow's, and 
Sir Charles and Rushton arrived before him. It was judged, 
however, better, for the furtherance of their scheme, that 
Rushton should not make his appearance in the drawing-room 
at the same* time with his friend; he therefore made an excuse 
to the servant that he wished to write a letter before he went 
up stairs, void bade him put lights in the library in order that 
he might do so. Sir Charles proceeded to the drawing-room 
at once, and found the ladies alone, evidently waiting the 
arrival of Rrag, whose exhibition was not intended by them to 
have been witnessed by anybody but themselves. Their sur¬ 
prise at the appearance of Sir Charles was, however,-'speedily 
changed into a feeling of * very different nature, by finding 
him colder, more gloomy, and more reserved than even he 
was usually. < • 

(“ Rely upon it,” said Mrs. Dallingftm to her sister, “ Mr. 
Rrajj has been.blabbing.’’)—“My dear Sir Charles, you seem 
vastly out of spirits.” 

“ There are circumstances in the world which affect us to 
such a degree, madam,” said Lydiard, “ as to render a conceal¬ 
ment of the feelings they excite impossible.” 

“ To what do you allude, Sir Charles ?” said Mrs. Dalling- 
i ton, really concerned at perceiving what she could not doubt 
to be the successful result of her manoeuvre. 

•“ I mean, fnadam,” said Lydiard, “ that a woman who per-, 
mits the'unequivocal attentions of a lover — encourages those 
attention*— nay, goes the length of admitting her affection 
for him,'and then betrays him and accepts a rival, strikes 
a blow to his heart, the anguiSi of which cannot be dis¬ 
guised.” , 

“ Rely upon it,” said Mrs. Dallington, ’‘you have no cause 
for the grief you describe.” 

“ I! madam,” said the baronet, — “ I am not speafung of 
myself: no, no — my sorrow and anxiety are excited by a 
sympathy for my poor friend, Rus}iton. Oh! Miss Jingle- 
field, what must your feelings be when you know the state of 
mind to which he is reduced? He has discovered all. 
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He is aware of the transfer of your affections, and is, as I 
verily believe — mad!” 

“ Mad 1” said Blanche. 

•‘Yes,” said Sir Charles; “his feelings, as you well know, 
are strong — his passions violent. His conduct this afternoon 
I consider very little short of insanity.” 

“ Under similar circumstances, Sir Charles,” said Mrs. 
Ballington, “you perhaps would not be so tsiolently af¬ 
fected.” 

“Certainly not, madam,” replied Sir Charles ; “but I can 
feel deeply for a friend who is. To my advice only will he 
lie indebted for a speedy restoration, as I hope, from his 
alarming state. I have found the means, and I rejoice to 
know that he has adopted them.” 

“ What may they be, Sir Charles ?” said Blanche, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

“ Very simple, and, in my opinion, not particularly dis¬ 
agreeable,” said Sir Charles. “ There is a certain Miss Har¬ 
rington, a most amiable, beautiful girl, who is avowedly in 
love with him, — Julia Harrington, I think, site is called.” 

“ Y-e-s,” stammered Blanche, “1 — know—I have seen 
her-’ 

“ Well,” said the baronet, “ after what he had communi¬ 
cated to me of your conduct, it appeared to me that as you 
had thought proper to reject him in a way so decided as by 
accepting another gentleman, which — forgive me, if I am 
rong —he told me you had done : it was the most judicious 
•thing in the world for him to transfer his affections to the 
young lady of whose compassion he was perfectly secure, and 
for whom, I happen to know, he entertains a very high regard, 
to call it by no other or tenderer name.’’ 

“ And,” said Blanche, “ did he take your advice, and fly to 
her at your suggestion?” . 

“ Not exactly,” said Sir Charles; “ I had to drive him to 
her fathif's house in my cab; and although he certainly 
resisted at first, I eventually succeeded in settling him into an 
invitation to a family dinner with them, where, I conclude, he 
is now sipping his claret,,and making himself acceptable to the 
fair daughter of the house.” 

“ What on earth shall I do !” said Blanche to herself: — 
but her ejaculation was not so completely “ mental" as to 
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escape the attentive ears of the worthy baronet, who felt his 
own character change, and his disposition alter, as he wit¬ 
nessed the gradual success of his stratagem. 

“ I think. Sir Charles," said Mrs. Dallington, who was 
now convinced that her proceedings with Brag were yet 
unknown to him, “that yon might have spent the la.st few 
hours of your life more profitably than in separating two 
fond hearty.” 

“Fond hearts !’’ said Sir Charles— “the acceptance of a 
rival is nq particularly strbng proof of fondness. No —let 
him marry where he is loved; and as for myself, Mrs. Dal¬ 
lington, 1 shall content myself with waiting a little longer for 
the happiness which, I trust, my friend will shortly enjoy. 
I hope, madam, some day to find, like Rushton, a woman 
who will condescend to love me truly and faithfully. My 
pretensidhs, I own, are inconsiderable ; but I have at least 
the merit of sincerity and honesty. J admit that these are 
not such striking qualifications as those of Mr. Brag, a prefer¬ 
ence for* whom 1 am aware you bav* exhibited, and upon 
which I havg^the honour to congratulate both you and my¬ 
self.* I wish you a very good evening, ladies.” 

Saying which. Sir Charles walked out of the room, leaving 
Mrs. Dallington and Miss Englefield in a state of stupor and 
amazement. That Brag should be laughed at by them, and 
made the subject of a scene which should in the end prove to 
their lovers the utter contempt they had for the pretender of 
whom those lovers were both jealous,* was, as the reader 
ksows, the wain object of their scheme; but the njean 
opinion *even they entertained of the man — if man he may 
be called — did not induce them to suspect the possibility of 
his exhibiting their two letters to his rivals. 

Their own agitation, and the manner Sir Charles assumed 
during the conversation, gave them no opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining away the affair, and they sat looking at each other 
for two or three minutes without speaking, convinced that 
the anger of Sir Charles was genuine, and the story he had 
told true ; for although it was part of their object, or at 
least of Mrs. Dallington’s, to agitate the feelings of’their 
devoted swains, it was most assuredly not their intention 
cither to drive Sir Charles into old bachelorism, or hurry 
Rushton into a marriage with Miss Harrington. 
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“ Well,” said Mrs. Dallington, “ this has somehow taken 
a wrong turn. I admit tnat Sir Charles’s agitation pleases 
me; it is what I hoped for; — although certainly J did not 
think that Mr. Brag was quite so great a monster : — but for 
you , Blanche-” 

“ l,am lost,” said Blanche, “ for ever ! Oh, sister, sister 1 
— why did 1 lend myself to this scheme? If llushton 
marries that Miss Harrington, what on earth ^ill become 
of me ! ” 

“ There it is, Blanche,” said Mi's. Dallington ; “ while you 
had him all to yourself, you never were at rest, — always 
quarrelling, always reproaching, always accusing and de¬ 
fending.” 

“ True,” said Miss Englefield, “ but what are such quar¬ 
rels? I know his heart — I know his good qualities — I can 
see his imperfections; — but that I love him sincerely is now 
my greatest misfortune.” 

.Little did Miss Blanche Englefield think that this most 
unequivocal declaration of the state of her heart and'feelings 
was clearfy and distinctly heard by Mr. Francij,llushton him¬ 
self, who having, instead of dining at General Harrington's, 
as Sir Charles had stated, entered the boudoir, in which there 
was no light from the staircase, at the moment that his friend 
was giving his account of the proceedings of the morning, 
and not venturing to interrupt the thread of a narrative which 
was to form so important a feature of their scheme, had 
dropped himself quietly into a well stuffed chair in a corner 
of the room, where he lay perdu, not daring the*, to make Ms 
appearance, which would of course', overthrow the authenticity 
of Sir Charles's story; and afterwards being ashamed of ad¬ 
mitting, by presenting himself to the ladies, when the worthy 
baronet was gone, that he had under such circumstances over¬ 
heard the declaration which had given him such unqualified 
delight. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Dallington, “ of one thing it assures us, 
at all events, that however the warmth of the one and the 
coldness of the other may at times have excited our suspicions 
of fidelity in one instance, or affection in the other, it is now 
clearly established that they are both sincerely attached to 
us.” 

“ And what consolation is that ,fo me ?" said Blanche — 
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“ or how can I ever atone to myself, for having, at your sug¬ 
gestion, answered the impertinent note of that odious, foolish 
creature, Brag ? What must Frank think of me — to prefer 
such an animal to him ! ” 

“ Well, but surely, Blanche," said Mrs. Dallington, “ Rush- 
ton’s devotion to you cannot have been so entirely exclusive. 
I have heard him vowing that he would die if you rejected 
him ; instead of which, he immediately sets about making 
another match the moment he thinks you have cast him off. 
If he ha>i chosen to kill himself, you could not help it, you 
know.” 

“ Oh ! sister, sister,” said Blanche, “ do not for the world 
talk of such a thing — Rushton kill himself for me ! ” 

“Yes: it was his course of proceeding,” said Mrs. Dal¬ 
lington, “ to agitate, excite, and alarm you into loving him. 
Sir Charles’s line with me has been totally different. It is 
our duty to ourselves to conceal our feelings now, however 
strong they may be; our honour demands the sacrifice.” t . 

“ Honour ! my dear sister,” said Blanche, — “ honour con¬ 
sists in deceiving no one. As for Rushton, you would at this 
moment be delighted to find Sir Charles as jealous of you as 
you have often seen Aim jealous of mb. Miss Harrington has 
long been attached to him, and now by this silly scheme, as I 
must call it, I have driven him to return that affection. If he 
could know the anguish I feel at this .moment, he would best 
know how to appreciate my regard and esteem.” 

The tears that followed these words tfrere more than Rush- 
tan could bear. His apparent meanness in listening the 
certain Overthrow of Sir Charles’s scheme — every consider¬ 
ation but one was forgotten ; and starting from his corner, he 
rushed into tho drawing-room, and in an instant was on his 
knees before his beloved Blanche! 

“ I am here ! ” gaid Rushton, — “ is this enough ? ” 

“ Mercy on me ! — Mr. Rushton !” cried Blanche. 

“ What! ” said Frank, “ did you — could you for a mo¬ 
ment believe that I should act as Lydiard has told you I had 
done ? No, no, Blanche ! I am at your feet — your slave 
eternal: my heart—my hand — pny fate, are all at' your 
disposal.” 

“ So,” said Mrs. Dallington, “ Sir Charles Lydiard is the 
wise manager of this schgme.” 
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“ Yes,” said Rushton, “ he saw through the trick you 
were playing, which I was mad enough to believe a matter, 
of-fact." 

“ And how might you have become acquainted with the 
story?” asked Mrs. Dallington. 

“ Yflur double victim,” said Rushton, “ was so elated by 
his success, that, in order to relieve Lydiard’s weak mind, 
he showed him Blanche’s tender billet; and in order to prove 
what a dupe Lydiard was, he exhibited yours to me.” 

“ Was there ever such a detestable wretch upon earth !” 
said MrS. Dallington. 

“ You know he is coming here this evening,” said Rushton. 

“ He shall not be let in,” said Mrs. Dallington. 

“ Oh ! yes, by all means let him in,” said Rushton. All 
care is now banished from our hearts; let us celebrate the 
happy termination of all our uncertainties by a sacrifice.” 

“ As you like,” said the fair widow. “ And where is Sir 
Charles ? — is he gone ?” 

“ Not he,” said Rushton : “ he is in the library, I take it. 
His scheme is not yet half complete, but he may now spare 
himself the trouble of working it out.” 

“ I may indeed,” said the worthy baronet, entering the 
drawing-room through the boudoir, where he hoped to have 
found Rushton still ensconced, and the mystification still in 
progress. 

“ They know all,” ^said Rushton. 

“ As I did before,” said Sir Charles. “ I was perfectly 
aware of the character of their proceedings towards pur fof- 
midable rival, but I am equally satisfied with yourself that we 
deserved such a return for our doubts of those we so dearly 
prize. I admit that I have been jealous frofft an excess of 
esteem; Frank has been jealous from an excess of love. It is 
time to terminate these little bickerings; and if my dear Mrs. 
Dallington will be content with such a heart as I have to offer, 
it is hers, entire and undivided.” 

“ This is a very extraordinary proceeding,” said Mrs. Dal¬ 
lington. “ I am taken entirely by surprise ; however. Sir 
Charles, I know of no great advantage in concealing a generous 
feeling of attachment which I admit to exist — and so — we 
will consider of it to-morrow.” 
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“ My dear sister,” said Blanche, “ I began to be very angry 
with you at one time.” 

“ When you thought you should lose Rushton,” said Mrs. 
Dallington. “ But I never was much agitated, because I did 
not give that implicit credit to Sir Charles's history of Julia 
Harrington, which you, who were so much more interested, 
and therefore so much less able to form a just opinion upon 
it, did; an(J I was at all events satisfied, that if your devoted 
had, in the course of two hours, made up his mind to a new 
affaire du gaeur, his aeur was not much worth caring for.’’ 

“ Well,” said Sir Charles, “ I confess myself happier than 
I have been for these two years.” 

At that moment, it being about half-past tep o’clock, the 
drawing-room door was thrown open, and — “ Mr. Brag ! ” 
announced. The effect produced was infinitely greater than 
the hero *of the night himself imagined. The cause of his 
being so late was this; — he had anticipated that the “ fe¬ 
males,” each manoeuvring in her own behalf, would not only 
have contrived to find opportunities for*separate ti'tcjj-a-ti’tes, 
but that his widpw, who, of course, had the control, would so 
have’arranged that there should be no visiters to interrupt 
them. When he first reached the house, he found Sir Charles 
Lydiard's carriage at the door. This annoyed him consider¬ 
ably, and he retired for more than an hour, thinking that the 
“ bore" of a baronet might have dined with his intended, and 
that he would go early. Upon his return at the latest possible 
period at which he felt he could with propriety seek admission 
into so regular a family as Mrs. Dallington's, there he still, 
found the* eternal carriage of Sir Charles Lydiard. In order 
to show the earnestness of his feelings, and his anxiety to 
keep his double, appointment, he resolved to pay his visit, 
however inconvenient the presence of other company might 
be. He grasped the.knocker: the thunder resounded through 
the hall. The door was opened; and after the purgatorial 
process of mounting the stairs,—there he stood, in the middle 
of the circle, — “ as large,” or perhaps we had better say as 
small, “ as life ! ” 

It is difficult to describe the various sensations created by 
his appearance— the indignation of the women or the so¬ 
vereign contempt of the men, increased tenfold by his vain, 
dirty, and unprinciplgfl exhibition of the letters. However, 
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although there had beeu no time for preconcerting any course 
of behaviour towards him, it seemed simultaneously to strike 
the two happy couples, to treat him in that sort of easy, com. 
monplace manner, which might leave him without the slightest 
suspicion that the whole of the affair was known or understood, 
and so give him scope for a little of that admirable manage¬ 
ment with which he used to boast he “ carried on the war,” 
and to which, it was evident, he must resort, to ipaintain his 
ppsition relatively to his two captives. 

“You are late, Mr. Brag,” said'Hush ton. 4 

“ Yes,” said Brag, “ I have been dining with some mon¬ 
sters who sit and drink wine. Upon my life! we had to 
swallow four t or five bottles after dinner, before coffee was 
ordered: — that I call a bore, and no mistake.” 

The time to which this description referred had been ex¬ 
pended by this exemplary man ,in walking up afid down 
and round about the neighbouring streets, until he should see 
tlje departure of the baronet’s carriage. Little diil he imagine 
what liad^occurred in that very drawing-room during the pe¬ 
riod of his peregrinations. 

“1 ought to apologise to you," said Brag, addressing him¬ 
self to the widow, with a look which the other three perfectly 
understood; — “ but Lord Tom had two or three young 
fellows to dine with him — wanted me to do the honours and 
be crowpee; so I could n’t say no,— for Tommy is a right 
good fellow, and no mistake, although some people don’t 
patronise him.” 

“I thought Lord Tom, as you call him,” said Sir Charles, 
“ was at Dover." ‘ ‘ 

“ Came to town this afternoon, and goes back to-morrow,” 
said Jack, not in the slightest degree abashed or con¬ 
founded. 

Sir Charles whispered something to Mrs. Dallington, which 
seemed very much to impugn the truth of Jack’s statement; 
during which little entretien, Jack drew his chair close to 
Blanche’s, and with a look which nearly destroyed the serenity 
of the rest of the party, said in a low tone, “ I was deter¬ 
mined to be here this evening, let what might happen.” 

I appreciate your kindness and consideration,” said Miss 

£nglefietd. 

“ I was thinking,’’ said Brag, in that sort of confidential 
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whisper in which all the branches of the Brag family speak 
nothingnesses to handsome women, in hopes that they may be 
mistaken for somethings, “ that you are too hard upon Rush- < 
ton. What you say in your note is too severe : give him a 
trial. There's no accounting for temper. 1 had a cover hack 
once, — as pretty an animal as ever stepped, — but hie temper 
was unaccountable bad. Instead of flogging or pulling him, 

I bore wifli him, and humoured him, — tried him with a 
snaffle instead of a curb, — and at last he went as quiet as a 
lamb.” • 

“ What!’’ said Blanche, assuming the same tone, — “ you 
recommend patience, and advise forbearance! —I scarcely ex¬ 
pected this.” 

“Upon my honour!" said Jack, “you know I can mean 
nothin" but what’s right up, straight down, and nd mistake. 

1 like Rushton very much, and, I must say, I do think you 
don’t give him a fair chance. I mean, if that's the cause of 
your separating — — ’’ , • 

“ What," said Rushton, “ are you Alking about >jie ?” 

“Nothing-you need mind hearing,” said Brag. “You,” 
continued he, rising from his seat, and leaning over Rushton’s 
chair, — “ you are not like our poor friend the baronet in the 
next room — lie, he, he ! —eh ?” 

“ No,” said Rushton ; “ he seems entirely devoted." 

“ Strange blindness !” said Jack. “But I- say, Rushton, 

■— now that Blanche is gone to join them, — upon my life, 

I cannot help congratulating you upon fhat. She is charm¬ 
ing ; so milt! — so gentle — eh ! Do that off-hand —.take 
my udfiee — hit the nail" on the head — strike while the 
iron’s hot: settle — sign — seal — eh ! — black and white, 
and no mistake*” 

“ I think I shall,” said Rushton. 

“ Blanche, dear*’ said Mrs. Dallington, “ if you have any 
voice, sing us one of those little things of Rossini’s.” 

“ Voice!’’ said Blanche, — “1 have neither voice nor in¬ 
clination to sing.” 

“Do!” said Brag, taking her hand affectionately — 
“delight me! To-morrow 1 will explain all I said just 
now.” 

Blanche turned from him with a shudder, which he 
mistook for a mark, of sensitive affection, and proceeded.to 
at 
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the piano-forte, to which, much to her delight. Brag saw 
Rushton accompany her. It was evident to the conspirators 
that Brag attributed Mrs. Dallington’s proposition for singing 
to a desire for a few minutes’ conversation with him, because 
he knew enough of society to know that a young lady’s song 
is the signal for the general untying of tongues; and that 
people who have been all the evening sitting as silent as 
the grave, immediately begin to talk and flirt thp moment 
the music begins. To favour Brag’s too palpable design. 
Sir Charles left Mrs. Dallington’s side to make war for the 
pretender, and joined the happy couple at the piano¬ 
forte. 

The bait was swallowed — the baronet’s vacated place was 
instantly occupied, and Brag as close as he could be to 
Mrs. Dallington in a moment. The symphony was luckily 
long and loud. * 

“ Ho\^ shall I thank you enough,” said Brag, “ for your 
note ? It settles my fate:— all done, snug and comfprtable. 
I could tell you such a story ! — but mum for the present. 
How you can go on with that most worthy Sir .Charles as you 
are doing to-night! Upon my life you are too bad ; he believes 
that you are desperately in love with him at this minute — 
that I know; — and I know more, — that he is desperately 
in love with you: however, he may stay or go now, just as 
he pleases. My dear Mrs. Dallington, you have bound me 
in eternal gratitude— all will go well — and, by heavens! 
I swear— ” 

"Sir Charles, Sir Charles!” said Mrs. DaKington, "do 
leave those players and singers alone. Mr. Brag is g'etting so 
dreadfully tender, that I don’t know what upon earth to do 
with him. I must have you, if you please, te break the par¬ 
ticularity of a Ute-d-tcte, and play propriety in that cor¬ 
ner.” 

"The devil!” said Brag, in more than a whisper — 
“ what the deuce are you about ? ” 

" What! is our friend getting particularly animated ? ” 
said the baronet. 

'* Not particularly. Sir Charles,” said Brag; “ I was merely 
saying that, which, under the circumstances, is mere matter of 
business, as 1 conceive. I may be wrong — but I like can¬ 
dour and opepness nevertheless, and no mistake.” 
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This sentiment, expressed in the loudest tone of voice, ' 
reached the fair syren and her swain ; the lady ceased playing, t 
and the pair burst out into a violent fit of laughing. 

“ Well,’’ said Brag, who began to get uncommonly angry, 

“ that’s civil, considering how things stand at present," 

This remark threw Mrs. Dallington and Sir Charles into an 
equally powerful convulsion of mirth with that of the other 
couple. '' 

“ I can’t help laughing<at you, Lydiard," said Rushton. 

“ Nor 1 at you, Rushton,” said the baronet. 

“ Well, it is all very good fun, I dare say,” said Brag, 

“ but for my part, I see no joke in your laughing at each 
other: there 's not much to laugh about in any of it, if you 
come to that.” 

Here -the four members of the party all laughed ten times 
louder than before. 

“ I am not aware,” said Brag, “ what you are all so very 
merry about.” * 

“ Why, Mr. Brag,” said Blanche, with one of her sweetest 
look#, “ we are’all laughing at you 1” 

“ At mb !” said Brag. 

“ Yes, Mr. Brag," said the widow; — “when gentlemen 
choose to write duplicate love-letters to two sisters, and then 
show their answers to the two gentlemen to whom these ladies 
are engaged, don’t you think the affair, when discovered, be¬ 
comes rather ridiculous ? ” •> 

The laugh, which followed this question was so loud, that 
the voica of the servant, who announced supper, — a light 
and social meal to which the agreeable widow was strongly 
addicted, and to which her favourite guests were always spe¬ 
cially invited, — could scarcely be, heard. 

‘' What! ’’ said Brag, “ have you been hoaxing me ? Why, 
this is too bad !” * 

“ Not at all, Mr. Brag,” said the lady of the house. “ Had 
the conduct of either my sister or myself been such as to 
encourage your pretensions, we might have excused your ad¬ 
dressing either of us ; but when you undertake to make' two 
proposals at once, the pity we might have been inclined to 
foel for your blindness, is turned into a sentiment which, as 
supper is waiting, I will not stop to describe. Come, Sir 
Charles, give me your arm ; Mr. Rushton,, take care of 
m 2 
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Blanche. We are going to supper, Mr. Brag. Good 
evening! ” 

“ Good evening, Mr. Brag ! ’’ said Blanche, making a low 
curtesey to the astounded little man. 

“ Gqod night, Mr. Brag! ” said Sir Charles, bowing form¬ 
ally. 

“ Brag, good night !" said Rushton, nodding to him fa¬ 
miliarly ; and the happy quartett went laughing down stairs 
to their symposium, leaving Mr. John Brag as cold as ice, 
and as white as a sheet, standing on the hearth-ruj; with his 
back to the fire-place, transfixed, as it were, to the spot. The 
world was at an end ! His eyes rested upon the marquetrie 
and the buhl, and the ebony and the ivory, and the Sevres 
and the Dresden, and the large looking-glasses and the Louis- 
Quatorze tables, — all of which he had, half an hour before, 
considered his own goods and chattels; and there he would have 
stQod till “ morning’s dawn,” had not one of the footmen, 
more' considerate than* the rest, gone up to him ami asked 
him if he should call a cab for him, for that it had set in a 
very wet night. . 

It was all too true ! — this appeal awakened him from his 
dream. He declined the offer took his hat, and descended 
the staircase to the hall; passed the door of the library where 
the supper had been served ; heard the clatter of the plates, 
and the peals of mirth which were doubtless ringing at his 
cost, and stepped from the door of his lost paradise into a 
thiejk mizzling rain with a sharp wind, which„drifted rij'ht 
into his blanched face, saturated his thin shoes, and made him 
as bodily miserable as he was mentally unhappy. 


CHAPTER II. 

After this most disagreeable ejectment, the character of 
which might be well expressed in the words which Mr. Kane 
O’Hara has put into the 1 mouth of the kicked-out-of-heaven 
Apollo, who calls his expulsion from the higher regions and 
his fall to earth “ a pretty decent tumble ! ” it may naturally 
be supposed that our sprightly friend, Jack, was rather out of 
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sorts. As he baffled the wind which drove the sharp rain 
peppering into his eyes, new lights seemed to burst upon him 
and in recalling to mind the whole course of his proceedings, 
with the ladies, “ trifles light as air” came one after the other 
to his recollection, which, coolly and calmly combined, tended 
to exhibit himself to himself in any thing but a favourable 
point of view. 

He began suddenly to perceive that the lovers as well as the 
ladies had’all atong been playing upon him ; and the idea that 
both of them should havi accepted him seemed, in the midst 
of the soaking shower, an absurdity only to be equalled by his 
having himself made the double proposal. In fact, it is quite 
curious, as a matter of natural history, to consider the extra¬ 
ordinary effects produced upon the pretender by the wretched¬ 
ness of his present position ; and one might have hoped that 
such an* exposure, and such a degradation, would have cured 
his affectation and pretension for ever: — but no. As soon as 
the next day dawned and the sun again shone, Jack’s despond¬ 
ency Whs at an end, and his natural disposition foi; bouncing 
rather sharpened than checked by the desire he now felt of 
showing how little he cared for his late disaster, and how 
much better he could do for himself now that he was freed 
from his self-imposed fetters. 

It nevertheless suggested itself to him, that it would be 
wiser and more prudent to choose another sphere of action ; 
for, besides having a better chance of success, it would remove 
him for the present from the town which held the ladies and 
tljeir lovers, yith all or any of whom he felt a meeting for the 
next few weeks would be extremely disagreeable. 

In casting about for a retreat, he recollected that Lord 
Tom, as Sir Charles had truly said, was Btaying at Dover; 
and as that circumstance would secure him a friend, and pro¬ 
bably some introduction into society there, he determined upon 
following his noble friend thither forthwith; and therefore 
upon his often-tried principle of figuring in print amongst the 
great and gay, he caused his portmanteau and bag to be 
deposited at a hotel in the vicinity of his town “ plate,” at 
which he slept that night, and at the^door of which the Branch 
Coach of the Dover Union would call for him the next 
morning, and convey him to The Bricklayer’s Arms, with the 
certainty that he would, on the second day after his arrival on 
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the coast, find amongst the “ fashionable departures ” in the 
fashionable London newspapers, the words—“Mr. Brag, 
v from Pumpkin’s Hotel, for Dover.” It would have been 
easier to-have slept at his lodgings at Kennington, and hired 
somebody to carry his baggage from his “ little place in 
Surrey ” to the Kent Road — but no: — then he must have 
been at the expense of paying for the announcement of his 
own removal, whereas by his present arrangement he got that 
gratis, and flourished at the hotel for a few hours for less 
money than the insertion would havfe cost him, had he adopted 
the other means. 

At one time, soon after his father’s death. Jack made an 
attempt at popularity amongst the sicklies at Cheltenham, and 
contributed to one or two public charities, and two or three 
private subscriptions for distressed objects. Upon these occa¬ 
sions he regularly transmitted his donation to the printer of 
the newspaper, with directions to deduct the charge of insert¬ 
ing his name and liberality in the columns of his “ widely 
circulated” journal, and hand the balance of whatever he 
enclosed to the charity: — for instance, one pound for the 
subscription, and five-and-twenty shillings for advertising his 
benevolence three times.' 

This ostentatious virtue has a parallel in an anecdote 
recorded, falsely or correctly, I know not which, of a late 
celebrated dissenting preacher, who, upon the occasion of 
visiting a family reduced to a dreadful state of poverty, found 
the father of four or’ five starving children shirtless in bed ; 
his (necessities having driven him to sell his lost remaining 
garment. A sight like this could not fail to move no exem¬ 
plary a man: he desired the children to quit the room, and 
forthwith divested himself of the shirt he himself wore, to 
“ cover the nakedness ” of the emaciated sufferer. This being 
done, the children were called' back, and bid by their parent 
to go on their knees to the pious minister, who had deprived 
himself of his own garment to comfort their father. They 
did so ; they wept for gratitude, — and they did more: all 
four of them went, — one east, one west, one south, and one 
north, — and prodaimed # the excellence of the pastor; and 
when he quitted the house which he had adorned by his 
presence, women, standing at their doors, bent lowly before 
him, and pointed him out to the babes in their arms whom 
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he blessed; and when their husbands came home from work 
the story was told, and repeated, until at length it reached the 
“ public,” who joined in the praise and admiration, which, 
soon became general. What would they have said or thought 
if they had known that this saintly person, who had won all 
their love and gratitude, had, in order to produce the* desired 
effect, put on, before he left home, the particular shirt which 
he thus sacrificed over the one that he actually wore ! 

It might be thought an ill compliment to one of the parties, 
to make a comparison betVeen this departed worthy and Jack 
Brag ; but if the history be a true one, there is not much to 
choose between them. Jack however found, that with all his 
much-spoken-of benevolence, he could gain no solid advantage 
by conciliating the affections of a maiden lady, whose fortune 
he knew to be considerable, and who was of a most charitable 
turn of tnind, and Tie therefore quitted Cheltenham nearly as 
much discomfited as he now found himself on his departure 
from London—only the retirement in that case had,been 
altogether voluntary. In his last failure his exit w»s far Jess 
qualified, and^in truth, he felt very much like the gentleman 
wluPin ancient verse says — 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble her love; 

But why did she kick me down stairs?” 

The journey to Dover is not one which requires much 
space for detail, although scarcely a road out of London affords 
more striking evidence of the wealth arfd importance of the 
British metrqpolis. The frequent glimpses of the majestic, 
Thames* bearing on his ample breast a daily fleet of countless 
vessels, and which especially strike the foreign traveller just 
on leaving Milton, where the expansive reach of the Upper 
Hope first catches the eye, — are*full of beauty and interest. 
The verdant fields and “ hedge-rows green,” with the hop¬ 
gardens in full bloom, clustering even more gracefully than 
the boasted vine, afford a delightful contrast to the' wide waste 
of la belle France, which, perhaps, one has just left ; while, 
as far as comforts go, the inns at Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
and Canterbury, afford all that can b^ desired, at least to those 
who can afford to desire them. 

Amongst the mutations of fashion, few appear to be so 
reasonable as that by which Dover (the “ Clavis et repagulum. 

m 4 * ' 
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toiius regni,” as Matthew Paris calls it) has become a place of 
favourite resort for the best society. It combines a great va¬ 
riety of attractions, and, as long as England continues at peace 
with France, the daily intercourse between the two countries 
produces a constant activity^ and a change of visiters every 
twenty four hours, for the enlivenment and amusement of 
those who take up their residence in it for the season. 

“ No promontory, town, or haven in Christendom, is so 
placed by nature and situation, both to gratify friends and annoy 
enemies, as this town of Dover. No place is so settled to re¬ 
ceive and deliver intelligence for all matters and actions in 
Europe from time to time; no town is by nature so settled 
either to allure intercourse by sea, or to train inhabitants by 
land, to make it great, rich, fair, and populous ; nor is there 
in the whole circuit of this famous isle^ any port, either in 
respect of security or defence, or of traffic or intercourse, 
more convenient, needful, or rather of necessity to be regarded, 
than, this of Dover.” 

So sayeth Sir Walter Raleigh, in his memorial to Quesn 
Elisabeth; and if that much-injured worthy w,ere alive to see 
his favourite town at this period, he would be quite satisfied 
that his successors in this transitory world have ably worked out 
his principle. The people of the present day are assiduously 
continuing their improvements under the sanction of the illus¬ 
trious lord-warden. Nor are the improvements in the port 
and harbour the only testimonies of its.flourishing condition; 
squares, gardens, streets, rows, crescents, parades, esplanades, 
.and, terraces, are rising from the beach, and form a delightful 
contrast to the business-like appearance of the thickly-thronged 
pier, and the London-like gaiety of Snargate, with all the at¬ 
tractions of Muddle’s and Mummery's. 

In this agreeable locale was John Brag, Esq. deposited at a 
quarter before seven o’clock ; and having caused himself to be 
set down at the comer of a lane leading up to one of the best 
houses in the place, he called a little boy with a ragged jacket 
and well-tarred trowsers, to carry his portmanteau and bag to 
one of the smallest hostelries in the town, which stands in 
Church Street, and rej pices in the sign of “ The Three 
Mackerels," at which “hotel” Brag proposed to occupy an 
apartment at the very top of the house, —for the benefit of 
the air 
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The first desideratum in mechanics is the production of the 
greatest possible power in the smallest possible space ; and 
the attainment of this advantage, in a moral point of view, 
was the ever-present object of Jack’s ambition; that is to 
say, to make as much show as .possible at the least possible 
expense : — for Jack, in the outsit of his feverish efforts at 
settling himself in good society, had disbursed so largely, that 
it had become a matter of prudence, if not of necessity, to 
“ shave close.” Several of his greatest friends were his 
largest debtors; and Lord Tom Towzle, as has been be¬ 
fore hinted, had not unfrequently availed himself of Jack’s 
anxiety to oblige. Having, in two or three instances, dis¬ 
covered that either the well was dry, or that thq pump would 
not work, his lordship had latterly given up soliciting the aid 
of his lively acquaintance, but at the same time had- evinced 
less desir6 for the advantages of his agreeable society. Jack, 
however, who was one of the regular cur tribe, who sneak 
back to the vulgar great upon the “ cut and come again” prin¬ 
ciple, resolved, if he could not get Lis principal opt of the 
penniless lordjing, to take his interest in the way of intro¬ 
ductions to good company ; and so, like Sinbad’s old man, he 
took the earliest opportunity of mounting his lordship the next 
morning. 

After a night, not blest with the most soothing dreams. 
Jack rose from his bed, dressed, and descended from his 
eyrie, resolved to find Lord Tom in time for his morning 
meal ; and having discovered a back entrance to the alehouse 
in»which he had stowed himself away, he proceeded by Jhat 
route tff 3 the “ Ship” inn, where, he guessed — and, as it 
turned out, correctly — his noble friend was staying: — and 
there, as he proposed, surprised, not altogether agreeably, his 
noble friend in the act of sitting down to breakfast. 

“ Why, Brag," said his lordship, “ what the deuce has 
brought you here ? Where’s the widow ? Has Lydiard shot 
himself? — or have you shot him, and bolted?” 

“ None of it,” said Brag: — “no — that game ’sup:—cut 
the connection altogether, smack, smooth, and no mistake. 
Lydiard may have her — win her qnd wear her for his pains. 
Rather too aunning for me—can’t bear forwardness— eh! — 
you take. I value nothing that does not require some hunting 
after." 
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" What! —then you have abandoned her,’’ said Lord Tom; 
‘ left her mourning ! — hard-hearted Jack ! 

‘ Sick with desire, and seeking him she loves, 

From street to street the raving Dido roves. 

So when the watchful shepherd from the blind, 

Wounds, with a random shaft, the careless hind. 
Distracted with her pain, she flies the woods, 

Bounds o’er the lawn, and seeks the silent floods 
With fruitless care; for still the fatal dart' 

Sticks in her side, and rankles at her heart.’ “ 

r 

"There it must stick,” said Jack—“ that’s all I know. 
I’m off there : I have seen enough of that house and its in¬ 
habitants: —, old birds are not caught with chaff — eh ! No, 
no — I know enough of the females to take care of myself.” 

" Come,” said Lord Tom, “ sit down, and eat: piy notion 
is, that starving is good for no complaint. Keep your heart up 
by keeping your stomach full; so, now 

‘ Rebellion Vdead and let us go to breakfast.”' 

Brag needed no more pressing invitation to do ample jlistiee 
to the substantial repast which was placed before him; and 
his exertions in the way of replenishing afforded very satis, 
factory evidence that he was not pining for the loss of his 
“ ladye-love," and that his indifference was genuine and 
sincere. 

“ All the world here,” said Lord Tom — “ not a house to 
he had — people you know by dozens. How,, long do you 
"stay?” 

"Never pin myself to time,” said Jack—"as long as I 
find it pleasant. Have about fifteen invitations to different 
places in the country : —can’t cut myself into bits — go to as 
many as I can. This fish is uncommon ^ood — eh ! — fresh 
out of the water, and no mistake.” 

" How’s your mother. Jack ? ” said Lord Tom. 

"Can’t say,” said Jack; "haven’t seen her since the 
‘ Bridge’ day.” 

"'Then you don’t know whether she has forgiven you ? ” 
said his lordship. * 

“ Oh ! she’s dike me,” said Brag, "she don't bear malice. 
J dare say it’s all right, up and straight down, and no mistake 
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by this time. Talking of that, — are there any likely females 
for a matrimonial concern here ? ” 

“ Why,” said his lordship, “ I have been here so short a 
time, that I can’t present you with a list; but in the afternoon 
the band will play on the Parade, and we’ll go and see the 
turn-out. You still stick to the lharrying line?’’ 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ when I can see one to suit. I ’ll have 
another cup of tea, my lord,” continued he. “I say — 
talking of (Suiting—just look there — of course tiled, as I 
say : — read that, and then, I think, you won’t wonder at my 
cutting the widow.” 

paying which, the generous gentleman, the kiclcce of the 
family, tossed the accepting letter of Mrs. Dallington across 
the table to his lordship, for his perusal and edification. 

“ Well,” said Lord Tom, “ what in the world WQuld you 
have ? —'here is consent, or the deuce is in it. I don’t see 
exactly how you could get out of the business after this.” 

“ 1 tell you, my Lord, I cut and run,’’ said Jack. “ What 
I saw the evening before last, when l went, settled it. "I 
took my hat and walked — would n’t even stop to stfpper: — 
a regular turn off.” 

“ What did you see,” said Lord Tom. 

“ Mum ! ” said Jack, “ that never passes my lips. Where 
the female sex is concerned, honour is every thing. I know 
you would n’t wish me to say more: the thing’s over now, and 
there’s an end : but if I do marry, rely upon it, neither Mrs. 
Dallington nor Miss Englefield shall visit, my wife: that’s all : 

entree now#, as the French says, and no mistake.” 

“ Well, I am sorry to hear this,” said Lord Tom ; fot 
although, somehow, I was never a favourite there, I had the 
merit of introducing you to them, and I wish the acquaintance 
had been more satisfactory. I suppose they will take up with 
their long dangling lovers.” 

“ Perhaps yes,” "said Brag, putting his finger to his nose 
— “ perhaps no : that ’s no affair of mine. All I mean to 
say is, the ladies are ‘ much of a muchness/ as 1 could show 
you — only, as I say, honour’s the thing, and no mistake.” 

“ I believe, Jack," said Lord Tom, “ you have a great 
deal to answer for. What’s gone with the unfortunate victim 
of your success whom we met in Regent Street ?” 

“ Hang me if I know !” said Jack. " Poor girl! I some- 
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times do think of her. Would n’t do now for a wife —but 
— else — nice little thing in her way.” 

“ Did n’t you say she was somehow connected with you ?" 
said Lord Tom. 

“Yes, distantly — very distantly,” said Jack, wondering 
in his own mind when he had ever been sufficiently candid or 
drunk to have admitted the connection in any degree, what¬ 
ever : “Her brother, the major, married a relative of mine.” 

“ I think it is rather lucky,” said Lord Tom,' “ that her 
brother, the major, does not take, it into his head to make 
some inquiries upon the subject of the affair.” ' 

“ He’s abroad,” said Jack; “besides — all snug — never 
suspected. Her mother wonders why 1 have cut them, no 
doubt: — out of my line — can’t keep on visiting: — one 
thing at. one time, eh ! different at another, you know. Don’t 
mean to marry her, eh ! — a little too late, eh! — all that sort 
of thing." 

Lord Tom, since the affair of the “ Bridge ” appointment, 
and 'the disclosures yhich the respectable Mrs. Brag had 
thought proper to make upon that occasion, began to grow a 
little more suspicious of his friend’s strict adherence to the 
truth than he previously had been; but as he was bound to 
countenance him as long as he remained in society, by his 
pecuniary obligations to him, he resolved to keep secret all 
the facts which had come to his knowledge, but at the same 
time more attentively to watch his future proceedings: indeed, 
the matter of Mrs.. Dallington’s note which he exhibited, 
combined with Brag’s manner in describing his, own indigna- 
‘tiori and disgust, had the effect of rather unsettling.his mind 
upon that business, and he resolved to write to somebody in 
town for a correct version of the break-off, which, under the 
circumstances, could not fell to create a sensation in — us 
every body calls his own circle — “ the world j” Lord Tom 
thinking that if Jack were convicted of lomancing at the ex¬ 
pense of the characters of all the men and women with whom 
he was permitted to associate, it would be absolutely necessary 
to shake him off, and leave him to any legal remedy he might 
think fit to adopt for the recovery of the money he had bor¬ 
rowed of him, which lus lordship quite well knew he had 
lent as a consideration for any good offices which he might be 
able to do for him in the way of patronage. 
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After the discussion of breakfast, my lord and his little- 
expected tiger began their perambulations. The pier was 
visited, although the freshness of the breeze kept the, 
“females" from that delightful promenade. In the course of 
their walk they encountered a certain Sir James Gunnersbury, 
an old artillery officer of Lord Tom’s acquaintance, who with 
the greatest warmth and cordiality invited his lordship to dine 
with him £hat day sans fcifon, if he happened to be dis¬ 
engaged. 

The critical moment had arrived, and Jack, who heard the 
invitation given, actually shook with apprehension as to the 
course his noble friend might think fit to pursue ; his delight 
was great, however, when he heard his noble patron hesitat¬ 
ingly decline the bidding on the score of being engaged to 
“ his friend, who was on a visit to him for a fe# days.” 
The trutli was, that Lord* Tom had no great inclination to 
accept the Invitation, and rather wished to back out upon the 
plea of being tied to his visiter. The gallant officer, however, 
was quite resolved to have him, and etftreated his lordship to 
do Mm the fauour to present him to his companion, in order 
that he might express his wish that he also would honour him 
and Lady Gunnersbury with his company. 

To Jack this was the most agreeable thing in the world; 
and if it had not been so, it would have been extremely difficult 
to evade it. Brag looked at his lordship, who made no sign 
of either a negative or an affirmative character, and accordingly 
his “friend ” bowed, rather awkwardly, and said he should be 
m*st happy: *and the affair being settled. Sir James, ‘this, 
pig-tail fluttering in the wind,” made the best of his way 
liome to the house which he and his family occupied in the 
Parade. 

“ Rather a nuisance,” said Lofd Tom, after he had taken 
his departures “ deuped dull his parties in town :— Lady Gun¬ 
nersbury, the greatest bore on earth — and two daughters, who 
sing all night; a remarkably slow coach of a son,— and not a 
particularly good cook. However, we may see something to 
amuse us.” 

“ Daughters !” said Brag : “rich*—eh?” 

“ Poor as church mice, I take it,” said his lordship, “ and 
no beauties :— fancy themselves blue.” 

“ Blue!” said Jack — “.what an odd notion." 
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“ Very odd, indeed,” replied Lord Tom ; “ but they talk 
— as you will hear. All 1 hope is, it is not a mere family 
party—for we shall die of the blues ourselves if it is.” 

Brag, who was too happy at the idea of opening a new 
connection, .now that he saw his noble friend’s kindness of 
manner towards him, began to wish that he had at once pro¬ 
ceeded to “ The Ship,” instead of having studied economy so 
deeply as to ensconce himself in a minor and obscure house of 
entertainment; — it would be so much more convenient — so 
much more agreeable — and he could then be continually 
with his noble friend:—but now the great difficulty in his 
small mind was how to get his portmanteau and bag conveyed 
from “ The Three Mackerels” to the leading hotel of the place. 
This required considerable dexterity to manage, but at last 
his genitfe triumphed ; and having got into his apartjnent, lie 
sent for a fly, in which he deposited his property ; and having 
driven to the hotel, paid the fly-driver his fare, and dismissed 
him without permitting him to exchange a syllable with any 
of the waiters, or ostlirs, or porters near, which might have 
the effect of enlightening them as to the “ pla6c from whence 
he camesuch pains and trouble did he always take, to seem 
to be that which he was not, nor ever could be. 

Upon this special occasion he was remarkably unfortunate ; 
for although he had managed so much of the affair as has just 
been described, he was not destined to sail out of it altogether 
with flying colours. It was about five o’clock in the afternoon) 
when some gay friends of Lord Tom’s had just arrived at the 
“ Ship,” whence they were to start for Calais in'the morning, 
to whom bis lordship had just introduced our hero,* and tbe 
coffee-room was thickly peopled with persons of certain con¬ 
sideration, when a waiter advanced to Jack, who was laying 
down the law about some hdrse that was to run at Doncaster 
in a somewhat authoritative tone, and told him a young woman 
wished to speak to him. 

“ Hallo ! Jack,” said Lord Tom — cf what! at your old 
tricks already ! — more fascinations — no time lost. Where 
is she ? ” 

“ At the door, my lord,” said the waiter. 

“ I ’ll come this moment,” said Jack. “ 'Pon my life ! 1 
don’t know what it means.” 

ft By Jove ! but we ’ll see,” said hia lordship j and accord- 
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ingly he and the two or three men of his group who perceived 
that they might presume a little upon the goodnature of their 
new acquaintance Brag, rushed out into the hall, where stood 
before them on the steps, a poor wretched-looking girl, wear¬ 
ing black stockings, a cracked chip bonnet, a begrimed gown, 
and a dirty green baize apron. • 

The moment the horrid vision met Brag’s eyes, he recog¬ 
nised it: — it was the one sole, solitary she-servant of the 
pot-house he had so skilfully abandoned. 

‘ f Oh ! sy-,” said the girf, — “ I beg your pardon, — but 
missus found your nightcap and comb in the attic after you 
were .gone — so she bid me run and bring them to you.” 

“ Where do you come from, my dear ? ” said Lord Tom, 
with a killing gravity of countenance. 

“ ‘ The Three Mackerels,’ ” said the girl, “ where that, 
little gentfeman in the white cords slept last night.” Saying 
which, she produced the articles in question, — the cap not 
bearing quite the lily-hue, and the comb, unclean as it tjas/ 
being somewhat scant of teeth. 

The expression of Jack’s countenance at the moment this 
exhibition took place was beyond description wretched. The 
friend and associate of Lord Tom Towzle — the companion of 
peers and dandies — to be the owner of two such objects ! — 
as the French say; and that those objcta should have been 
transmitted to him from the “ attic" of “ The Three Mack- 
^els, where he “ had slept the night before ! ” 

™ But the worst was not yet over: — what was he to do with 
the »cap and comb, now that he had gotten them ? — for he 
had, almost unconsciously, taken them into his possession : — 
Throw them away he could not ; deny them he dare not, — 
for, upon the edge of the cap, the letters B, R, A, G, were 
marked in red silk capitals. Must he “ quit the gay throng," 
and carry them himjelf up to his present dormitory ? — or 
must he spread the history of the affair still more, by handing 
them over to a waiter or a chambermaid to deposit them there 
for him ? 

The laughter which this incident provoked it was impossible 
for the spectators entirely to conceak; and the fact that it 
elicited, as to the “ venue” of Jack’s last night’s lodging, did 
not at all decrease Lord Tom’s suspicions that his friend was 
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habitually disposed to justify his possession of the name in 
which he rejoiced. 

Brag thought, and thought wisely, that the best thing he 
could do was to, what he called “ cut and run and so if he 
could not check the mirth which the exposure of his weakness 
had excited, he might at all events escape the misery of hear¬ 
ing it ringing in peals round his devoted head; accordingly, 
grasping the nightcap and comb, and devoutly wishing both 
of them midway between Calais and Dover, or any where else 
in the world but where they were, he bounded up, stairs to his 
newly-acquired apartment. 

Had so miserable an animal as a punster been present at 
Brag’s sudden departure, there would have doubtlessly been 
sundry criminalities committed in the way of quibbles, about 
Brag’s being armed cop-a-pied but not eom&-il-faut, or some 
such nonsense; luckily, however, the audience and spectators 
were well-bred, well-dressed gentlemen, and disdained a joke 
.with as much sovereign contempt as if they could have made 
one themselves. They looked at each other ; those with 
moustachios twisted their whiskers — those with none, rubbed 
their foreheads; and all of them turned involuntarily t6~ Lord 
Tom, as the sun of the sun-flowers, in hopes of ascertaining 
who the little gentleman in the white cords was, who had just 
run up stairs with part of his bed-room furniture from the 
sign of “ The Three Mackerels." 

Lord Tom was a man of the world, as the reader m^ 
naturally believe: by his manner he repudiated any in dm aw 
acquaintance with Jack; proclaimed him an .excellent rider, 
light weight, and up to any hounds; and further •announced 
his intention of taking him over to Paris, to “ astonish the 
natives ” in the Champ de Mars by carrying off all the prizes 
at the races on the following Sunday, to the infinite dismay of 
the sporting world of that lively city. His lordship accom¬ 
panied this account of his obsequious ‘friend with an inde¬ 
scribable look, which left his lordship entirely exonerated from 
any responsibility on the score of his manners or habits, and 
gave a tone to the character of the liaison between them, in 
thd smallest degree flattering to the vulgar coxcomb who had 
recently escaped. 

When the hour of dressing for dinner approached, Brag 
“ showed” again — the coast was^then clear; but Lord Tom, 
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if he had not very much desired to benefit himself by Jack’s 
only available accomplishment on the turf, and had not moreover 
felt conscious of the “ debt of honour, which must be paid," 
would most gladly have either persuaded him not to accompany 
him to General Gunnersbury’s, or to permit him to send an 
excuse on account of a sudden attack of spasms — a “raging 
tooth-ache — or any other of those “ ills which flesh is heir 
to,” and which, as Dr. Short told Mr. Brown in India, make 
no external show; but Jacjc would not give his lordship the 
slightest chance or opportunity to ggt off the engagement. 

It was just as the clock was striking seven that Lord Tom 
amt his squire proceeded on foot, enveloped in cloaks to screen 
themselves from the effects of a regular gale of wind across 
the bridge, and pursued their way along the coast, making 
first for yVfrs. Putsch's baths, and thence taking a fresh de¬ 
parture for the great bombardier’s hospitable mansion on the 
Parade — a perfect silence having been observed by both 
parties as to the episode of tjie cap and comb, any reference to 
which, Lord Tom knew would be unpleasant to his com¬ 
panion, and the particulars of which lie thought it most 
judicious not to touch upon, since, as the reader knows, his 
lordship meant to make use of Jack on the race-course. 

When the visiters entered the drawing-room, Lord Tom 
was horror-struck and Jack delighted at finding a large party 
already assembled, amongst whom were several people whom 
he knew, and some few’ whom he did not know; however, the 
body consisted of not less than fourteen persons, who were 
deStined to bfc crammed into a dining parlour, licensed,* by 
size, not to carry more than ten inside. 

Jack was presented to Lady Gunnersbury, who did not 
hear his name, and subsequently to the two young ladies 
— young by courtesy — upon whom Jack, very shortly after 
the performance of• the ceremony of introduction, began to 
play off some of his most insinuating tricks. The way in 
which the tall, gaunt damsels looked at him, most forcibly 
reminded Lord Tom, who was watching his progress, of the 
regards of mingled curiosity and surprise with which, the 
Brobdigtiagian virgins considered Gulliver; Jack, however, 
nothing daunted, went off at score; and during the dreadful 
quarter of an hour before dinner, when the company were as 
cold and as stiff as wax-work, Jack’s voice, tyas specially 
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audible. When, however, dinner was announced, the unfor¬ 
tunate interference of precedence with pleasure threw him 
out, and he found himself last, and “least,” except young 
Gunnersbury, to quit the drawing-room, the fair ladies of the 
party being appropriated to persons having ascertainable rank, 
and /if-left next what he called the “ crowpee," with the back 
of his head exposed not only to the draughts of wind from the 
sea, which found their way through the hall, but to certain 
thumps and bumps of the door of the room itself, whenever it 
was necessary to open or shut it. 

The “ crowpee" was, of course, young Gunnersbury; and 
Jack’s left-hand neighbour was a German baron, who spoke 
no English. The heir of the house was particularly fine; and 
even if he condescended to notice any of the stray guests 
whom his father was in the habit of inviting, while they were 
actually at table, made a point of cutting them deid, if he 
met them anywhere else the next day. He took an inveterate 
aversion at first sight, from Jack and his curls and studs, and 
never deigned even to 4 look at, much less to speak to him, 
throughout the rest of the dinner ; Jack’s position was there¬ 
fore not particularly enviable. 

To describe accurately Lady Gunnersbury’s character and 
conversation is, 1 apprehend, beyond the reach of pen. The 
old lady, who neither looked, nor, it is to be presumed, felt 
old, lived in a state of perpetual anxiety to talk to every body 
near and about her, upon every subject which they might be 
discussing, being a? the same time most punctiliously, or 
rather pesteringly, civil and attentive to her guests, especially 
at dinner. This assiduity was derived from the age ihd mode 
m which she had been educated ; and her evident anxiety to 
talk with every body about every thing arose from the circum¬ 
stance of her having once been deaf for several years together, 
of which infirmity, Time, or some successful aurist, had cured 
her. It was her desire to show not only that she was no 
longer deaf, but that she could hear half a dozen things at 
once, and reply to them all, that produced an effect of which 
1 despair of being able to convey even a faint idea. 

On the right hand of her ladyship, who assumed the head 
of the table, sat the Earl of Dullingham ; on the left, Lord 
Tom, next to whom the Countess was placed, on the right 
hand'of Sir James Gunnersbury, .on whose left was Mrs. 
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Carnaby; next to her was seated a Mr. Paddle, and between 
him and the “ crowpee ” Mr. Carnaby. Next the earl, on the 
other side of the table, was the elder Miss Gunnersbury; and 
between her and her sister Sir Henry Rockly. Next to the 
younger Miss was deposited the German baron ; and bptwecn 
the baron and the “ crowpee,” Brag. 

Seated and settled, and the soup discussed, the conversation 
became gcndbal, but not universal. The neighbours who were 
acquainted with each other •began to chat; the Earl and Maria 

— the Countess and Sir James — Lady Gunnersbury and 
Lord Tom — Rockly and Eliza — Paddle and Mrs. Carnaby 

— Carnaby and young Gunnersbury; — but Brag and the 
Baron were basketed. Had Brag been placed next either of 
the girls, he flattered himself, from the play he had made up¬ 
stairs, and the way in which his little attentions had been 
received, that he should have got on remarkably well, and no 
mistake; but being edged in between two men, oiie of whoiji 
could not, and the other of whom would not, speak, was any 
thing but smack smooth, straight up and right down, in his 
opinion. 

When the Babel-like noise of the -jovial party was at its 
height, Lady Gunnersbury began to be in her glory : in every 
dialogue she must have a word — in every tete-a-tete dis¬ 
cussion an interference; and in something like this fashion 
did she continue one incessant gabble of confusion, such as 
could not well have been worse confounded. 

“ My dear Lord, take some of these cutlets.— I think so, 
Mrs. Carnaby; always said she was beautiful; dresses so well.' 

— Done with sauce a la Soubisc .— I’m glad you like Dover, 
Lord Thomas; the pier is so charming — so fine and clear in 
a morning-walk. — Looks so well in that pretty pink bonnet, 
Mrs. Carnaby.—Thank you, I ’ll take the sweet: limit myself 
to two glasses at dinner.— Capital invention, — four thousand 
gallons in a minute ! — Very full, just now. — Maria, what 
will you have, dear? — you eat nothing. — Wonderful accu¬ 
mulation of shingle. — As you say. Sir Henry, what a man 
Shakspeare was 1 — dear, dear; — qpite a wonder rising in 
that dark age. — Striped red and white, was it, Mr. Paddle ? 
—I love balloons. — Sir Walter Raleigh wrote it, my lord: I 
heard you ask Maria. I forget how many plays he wrote — 
fifty-two, I think. What a shocking thing to out his* head 
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oif, my lord, after all that time — wasn’t it? —A blue body 
with red wheels—I heard you tell Sir James about the coach. 

— So superior to any writer of his time. — With morocco 
squabs. — A little bread-sauce, if you please. — From Lord 
Maclctjaudle’s place in Scotland ; always sends us plenty. — 
Tremendous sight the parachute, as you say.— Come in boxes 
once a week. I don’t think it quite so good as his last. — 1 
heard your opinion of Captain Marryat’s book; one of our 
very best writers. — Meyer and Miller make for Sir James: 
you were asking my son, Mr. Carnaby, about shoemaking.— 
In three volumes, with plates — And a little of the fontlu. — 
We get it from the library. — Eliza, dear, Mr. Paddle wishes 
to drink wine with you. Different place this from Paris, Mr. 
Paddle.— With a shifting rumble. Sir James, if you please. 

— Won’t Baron Bumbeltronden take fontlu? You speak 
German, Eliza, ask the baron; I don’t: I am no great 
linguist. I am very much of the opinion that one tongue is 
sufficient for one woman.” 

“ Especially, my dear," said Sir James, “ if, like Dr. John¬ 
son’s memorable sheep’s tail, it be long enough’.” 

Under the heavy fire of my lady’s eloquence, the dinner 
proceeded as dinners usually do. Jack had not opened his 
lips, except to put the viands and wines of his gallant host 
into his mouth ; and although Lord Tom supported him by 
asking him to drink wine with him, young Gunnersbury 
devoted himself entirely to Carnaby, to whom, when he did 
speak, he spoke in an under-tone, keeping, as jit were, aloof 
from all the guests excepting the Earl and Countess to whom 
he was obsequiously polite, and Sir Henry Roekly, to whom 
he was remarkably civil. Sir James, however, called upon 
Jack to do him a similar .favour to that which he had done 
Lord Tom; but in inviting him to the social intercourse, he 
unfortunately called him Mr. Bag, instead of Brag, which 
excited some attention, caused a slight whispering, and excited 
a few titterings. 

There is always in women a goodness of feeling towards 
thofe whom they imagine to be ill at ease with themselves ; a 
kind of pity certainly not akin to love, but which shows itself 
in an anxiety to “ make things agreeable.” This sort of sen¬ 
timent both the young ladies entertained towards Brag: they 
saw kow perfectly uncomfortable lie was, and Eliza, who was 
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nearer to him than her sister, after ineffectually telegraphing 
her brother to he civil to the stranger, put herself sufficiently 
forward to afford him a gracious look, which encouraged him 
to suggest a glass of champagne. Had he seen the expression* 
of young Gunnersbury’s countenance while this ceremony was 
in progress, it would have turned his Silleri into prussjc acid: 
the frown he bestowed upon his sister the first time their eyes 
met after it was over, even more distinctly marked his high 
mightiness’^ entire disapproval of the whole proceeding. 

According to Brag’s calculation, they had sat at least five 
hours after dinner before Lady Gunnersbury, whose incessant 
volubility it would be impossible to follow, at least with any 
chance of catching it, until at length that exemplary lady at 
once delighted and astounded him by announcing the retreat 
of the ladies. 

“ Dear Lady Dullingham, 1 am ready,” said the hostess. 
“ / see. Sir James ; hate the custom nevertheless — separating 
^fter dinner. — 1 hear you, Sir Henry : with a band of mu/ic 
and a cold collation, 1 agree; but its England. —- Oh, fie ! 
Mr. Paddle, that is really ungallant — unlike you.— In a 
large by moonlight; don’t do so in Paris, Sir Henry.—What 
.iliza says is quite right; but such-a bad singer: however, 
we must bow to custom, Lady Dullingham. — 1 quite agree 
with you, Mrs. Carnaby, about the bull-fights.—Isn’t it quite 

extraordinary ? — Prejudice and custom, as you say_Lights 

up-stairs. — With the matadores and picadores, and — The 
omelette soufflee, Sir Henry, I know..— Delicate creatures, 
iiyleed ! —handfuls of nuts to throw the men down.—Very 
extraordinary. — At Tortoni’s, Hardy’s, or any where else, afl 
the same. — Entirely steam. —Very fine sight, I dare say — 
two hundred horse power. — The meat, I believe, is given to 
the poor.—The “Nelpiu” is the only thing she does decently 
well.— I differ with you still about the omelette. — Dragged 
away by horses. —"Dear George, do ring the bell.” 

The last words were music to Jack’s ears ; and they were 
followed in less than five minutes by the adjournment of the 
“ females,” Lady Gunnersbury stopping kindly to hope that 
he had not felt any draught of air^from the door during din¬ 
ner, — an act of civility and courtesy which her son, by his 
look, deemed entirely superfluous, but which induced Sir 
James, the moment the ladies were gone, to insist upon Brag’s 
n 3 
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closing up on his side, in order to rescue him from the 
taciturnity of the baron, and the studied coldness of his 
son. 

' Lord Tom, in the plenitude of his good nature, seeing 
Brag so unusually nervous and depressed, became anxious to 
put him at his ease, and bring him out; besides which, he felt 
in some sort offended by the supercilious manner which Mr. 
Gunnersbury had thought proper to adopt towards a guest 
of his father’s, whom lie knew to be a friend of his. Ilis 
lordship therefore gave Brag an “"excellent character” in a 
whisper to Sir James, and, above all, lauded his judgment in 
horseflesh and his skill in equitation, to which ne was the 
more readily inclined, because his praises upon that point 
were really well-merited, and- because the noble and taciturn 
Earl of Dullingham, who sat on the opposite side of the 
table, had been, in his day, a great sporting man, And who, 
although now declined into the vale of years, and retired 
from “ the turf,” stilt, as the old coachman loves the crack 
of tile whip, entered jvith more interest into conversations 
touching'such matters than any other. 

“ It strikes me,” said Sir James, “ that our government 
ought in some way to interfere in order to prevent the export¬ 
ation of our best English horses, the effect of which must 
eventually be, not only the improvement of the breed in 
countries which, however peaceable the world looks just now, 
must and will, in the course of time, be at war with us, but 
the deprival of the English cavalry of their acknowledged 
superiority in cattle, at all events, over our enemies.” 

“ if I had my way,” said Brag, encouraged by tin defer¬ 
ence with which Sir James addressed this observation specially 
to him, “ not a nag should go abroad — no, not at any price. 
I have been over and over and over again offered lumps of 
money for some of my hunters to go to France and Germany, 
and the deuce knows where. No, says T, not a bit of it: 
I ’m English from top to toe — straight up, right down, 
and no mistake. 1 ’ll be no party to mending the foreign 
breed, let what may happen.” 

The German baron coughed, and young Gunnersbury 
silently expressed his astonishment at the burst which his 
father’s injudicious patronage of the stranger had occa¬ 
sioned. 
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“ You are a true sportsman, sir,” said Lord Dullingham, 
gravely taking a pinch of snuff. 

“ And,” said Lord Tom, “ as good a rider as you ’ll see from 
Totness to Newcastle." 

“ I do flatter myself,” said Jack, “ I can come it strong in 
that line”—(Here Sir Henry Rockly exchanged a look with 
Carnaby) — “ and no mistake. Lord Tom knows what I'm 
up to. Injone week I've hunted five times, rode two trotting 
matches, and three steeple-chases, picked up a hundred stones 
with my iqouth in fifty-five minutes, and killed two hundred 
and nineteen brace of partridges." 

t‘ With a long bow,” said somebody, loud enough to be 
heard by every body except Jack himself, wljo was now on 
his hobby. 

“ I stick at nothing in that way," said Brag, “ do I, my 
lord ?” — looking at Lord Tom. “ Many a time I ’vc gone 
after hounds for twenty minutes, as blind as a bat, as wet as a 
rat, and as sick as a cat, with the skin of my leg rasped up by 
the top of a grower from my shin *to my knee, .prnl only 
brought to my.senses then by bumping my head right against 
that of my horse, for all the world like a flash of lightning, 
that loosened all my teeth in their Sockets. That's what I 
call going across the country, and no mistake. I'd have backed 
my “ Tantrum " against any thing of his age and inches that 
ever switched rasper. Jem Jiggins had the handling of him 
for some time, and a queer one he was, at first ; but they as 
begins rum, turns out generally well irr the end. One day, 
hawever, sold him:—run three foxes, one after ano(her ; 
right on* end, seventy-two miles and a half in all! — he was 
done: — got my money for him though, after that. Had 
him painted; the picture is now at a little place 1 have in 
Surrey, with me on his back, topping a flight of rails, just 
alongside of “ Fly-away Dick,” with portraits of two or 
three Melton men in the distance —eh ! —that’s good." 

This sudden dash out of his super-incumbent despair, and 
the way in which he helped himself to the veteran bombardier’s 
port-wine, in preference to claret, convinced Lord Tom that 
he was determined to rally against, the tyrannical treatment 
which he had received from the young squire. 

“ Have you hunted much in Dorsetshire, sir ?” said the 
earl; “if you have not, ^should think the Vale of Blackmore 
n 4 
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would give you some opportunities of showing your skill 
amongst the drains : half the fences are double, and the 
ditches wide and deep. 

“ No, my lord,” said Brag, “ I've never seen much of that 
country, but should n’t care if I did. I’ve heard of it, and 
all the history of Oliver’s blind mare ; but folks do stretch 
sometimes. There’s a story of Lord Penfeatlier, or some 
such chap, which he used to tell of himself — of taking a 
double fence and a double ditch, and afterwards clearing i 
Dorchester doctor, horse and all, Vrho had grounded on the 
top of his nob just outside a drain beyond that: — that's what 
I call going it. However, nobody’s alive that saw it, so we 
have it all upon my lord’s word, and that’s not much of a go, 
I take it.” 

A sudden death-like silence ensued, interrupted only by a 
few hems from Sir James Gunncrsbury and Sir Henry Rockly, 
a look of dismay from Lord Tom, and a simper of exultation 
from the young squire. The pause did not last long ; every 
body appeared astonished, but nobody more than Jack. The 
silence was at last broken. 

“ I assure you, sir," said Lord Dullingham, in the most 
solemn manner, “ the story is true — the doctor’s name was 
Flapps. He indeed is dead, but there are others who saw it 
done, still living.” 

“ Oh,” said Brag, still unenlightened, “ I don’t know — 
but I do know a great many of Lord Penfeather’s friends who 
say ‘ no go.’ If your lordship saw it, why, in that case, it's 
all fight, and no mistake; but from what they s?y of the chap 
himself who said he did it, why-” - 

“ I did it myself, sir!” said the earl, more energetically 
than he usually said any thing, drawing himself up into an 
erect position, looking pitchforks and tenter-hooks at Brag, 
and taking a pinch of snuff with all the dignity of the old 
school. 

“ That is Lord Penfeather,” said Lord Tom, wishing to 
bring the affair to a speedy conclusion ; “ at least he was so, 
when he took the extraordinary leap in question” 

“ 'Oh!” said Brag, tutting as white as a sheet — “ Ah ! 
— yes, my lord — I 

At this most critical minute, when acted upon by various and 
very different feelings, every gentleman present most anxiously 
expected a denouement, the butler* an old and valued servant 
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of Sir James, made his appearance to announce coffee in the 
drawing-room, and being privileged, by long service, to use a 
certain degree of familiarity with his master, added, in an 
audible whisper to that exemplary officer — “ There’s a large 
brig come ashore at the back of the pier, Sir James: it ’s blow¬ 
ing terrible hard — and they are afraid she’ll be totally.lost.” 

“ Brig ashore ! ” cried Brag, must unceremoniously availing 
himself of a communication not made to him, and at the same 
moment jumping up — “I’m off, Sir James ; excuse me — 
I may be qf use : — swim* like an otter. Swam all the way 
from Oxford to London in nineteen hours without stopping. 
Haye saved nine lives already: got three medals from the 
Humane Society: don’t value the surf of a sixpence. I ’ll 
bet fifty to four I’m on board that brig in t ten minutes from 
leaving your house — back in less than an hour. • I know 
you ’ll excuse me : — don’t you think I’m right — eh ? Hu¬ 
manity— philanthropy—and all that — straight up, right 
down, and no mistake. Be with you again almost direetjy.” 

Saying which, and without waiting*for an answer, away 
Jack bustled, living his astonished companions in amazement ; 
LorS Tom, however, not a little annoyed that he should, in the 
end, have so far justified young Gunnbrsbury’s hauteur in the 
beginning. 

The earl bore the imputation of exaggerating his leap with 
perfect good-humour, and explained to the rest of the party 
his own astonishment at the occurrence ; bht Lord Tom, 
beaten by the event, declined going up'stairs, upon the plea 
of, endeavouring to prevent his friend from rashly enclan-, 
gering his life; and when the other guests repaired to the 
drawing-room, he hastened to the beach, where, truly indeed, 
the sea was breaking over the ill-fated vessel, which kept 
striking so awfully and so frequently, as to leave little hope of 
her extrication. He > could, however, learn no tidings of Brag. 
It was quite true, however, that a venturous gentleman had 
been seen swimming with a rope through the surf, and had 
succeeded in rescuing two ladies — but he was gone; and so, 
after an hour’s fruitless search for his intrepid friend, Lord 
Tom proceeded to “The Ship,” where he found that Mr. 
Brag, after having read the day’s London paper, and dtunk 
two glasses of hot brandy and water, had gone to bed, and had 
been, at the time of his lordship’s arrival, more than an hour 
snug in his “ nest.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ Rather put your foot into it last night. Jack,” said Lord 
Tom to the tiger when they met at breakfast. 

“ R-a-ther,” said Jack. “How the deuce should 1 know 
that that grey-headed gig was the chap who took the flying- 
leap in the Vale of Blackmore half a century ago?” 

“ You got off deuced well,” said ‘Lord Tom ; “ fpr although 
Dullingham is too old to fight, there might have been a bother 
if it had not been for the brig.” 

“Never saw a finer sight!” said Jack. “ Told you I’d 
soon be aboard: the minute I got down, saw two females 
waving white handkerchiefs — signals of distress : off I went 
— caught hold of the rope—clung like a cat—splash through 
the surf — up the side — seized hold of them, held on by my 
taett>, and slipped along the hawser: put one girl under each 
arm, foivall the world tike a fowl with the gizzard under one 
wing and the liver under the other, and landed them in_ less 
than a quarter of an hour, safe and sound, smack, smooth, and 
no mistake.” 

“ Their gratitude, I suppose, was unbounded,” said Lord 
Tom, whose doubts of his friend’s strict adherence to truth 
began hourly to increase, 

“ Gratitudel" said Jack — “ they are females ; — when 
did you ever hear of 1 an ungrateful female ?” 

“Did you make yourself known to them•?” said Lord 
Tom. ' 

“ Not I,” said Jack — leave that for to-day. I hate boast¬ 
ing and puffing: if I had said who I was, the chances ire, 
it would have been stuck in the newspapers. I can't stand 
notoriety : don’t mind it in my own line — sporting, and all 
that sort of thing; but else, all quiet and snug — mum ’& the 
word, and no mistake.” 

“ I admire your modesty,” said Lord Tom; “ and your 
coming home here and going quietly to bed, without saying a 
syllable of the matter to the master of the house, or any of 
the waiters, shows your desire to be unknown and unnoticed. 
Did n't they see the condition in which you were when you 
came back ? ” 
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“ Condition !” said Jack— “ I was in no condition.” 

“ Not wet?" said Lord Tom. 

“ On the contrary,” said Jack, “ I was uncommon dry. 
Sir Gunnersbury’s port was what 1 call regular black-strap — 
Day and Martin — eh ! — and no mistake." 

“ Why did n’t you drink his claret ? ’’ said Lord Tom. 

“ lied pickled-cabbage juice bottled," said Jack : — '‘no — 
I had two glasses of hot ‘ with ’ when I came home, and then 
turned in.” * 

“ But did you sit in your wet clothes ?" said Lord Tom. 
“Wet clothes!” said Jack. “Oh! — wet clothes — eh! 

— Qh ! in getting aboard the brig: — pshaw ! my dear lord 

— nothing — a mere flea-bite — salt water neve* gives cold— 

I blew myself dry, running home.” 

“ Pleasant, gentlemanly man, young Gunnersbury," said 
Lord Torh, swallowing the explanation without any apparent 
effort. 

“ I never sighted such a fellow in the whole course o£ my 
run,” said Jack. “You saw how I tibated him — »ut him 
dead ■— never sp much as looked at him after the first glance: 
no — life’s too short to waste upon such a scarecrow as that. 
Eliza's not bad — has eyes, eh ! — and knows how to use 
them. Mother’s a droll woman.” 

“ Droll! — polyglot,” said Lord Tom. 

“ Oh ! her name was Glot ? " said Jack: —rather old to 
be called Polly now. That Mrs. Carnaby lookPlively, I take 
it. She has eyes too, and she knows how to use them. Car- 
naty seems a ^steady, respectable sort of man ; I suppose; it. 
would n’t be straight up and right down to disturb his domestic 
happiness, — else, my lord —— eh ! I say nothing — only 

— . I know the sex, and no mistake.” 

“ I know nothing of either of them,” said Lord Tom. 
“ We must call on t|je Gunnersburys, however, to-day." 

“ When we are sure they are out,” said Jack, who had 
scarcely uttered the words before he astonished Lord Tom 
by thrusting his head out of the window, and exclaiming — 
“ By Job ! it is, and no mistake ! ” 

“ Who ? — what ? ” cried his lordship, half frightened at 
the energetic manner of his companion. 

“ George Brown," replied Jack: “ if ever I saw George 
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Brown in my life, he has just this minute gone out of this 
house with another gentleman.” 

“And who is George Brown?" said Lord Tom; “and 
where's the wonder ? " 

“ Wonder enough, my lord,” said Jack, “ if you knew 
all: why, he is the major you have heard me talk of so 
often.” 

“ Oh !” said Lord Tom, “ the brother of your deserted 
damsel ? — had n't you better bru^h up your pistols, and make 
your will." '■ 

“ No, no,” said Jack, “ not exactly that; but I '11 just 
ask the question. 1 know I can’t be deceived in my man, 
although he lboks older and browner than he did when 1 saw 
him last.” Saying which, he rang the bell. 

Of the waiter who obeyed the summons he made his 
inquiries, and found, according to his anticipation, that it wax 
the identical George Brown himself. In a moment Jack, who 
hhd'always hitherto slurred over his connection with this said 
George'in his communings with Lord Tom, being convinced 
tty the waiter’s account that he had by some means btr,ome 
rich and prosperous, immediately altered his tone. 

“ Mr. Brown and his lady are going off to-morrow for 
Calais," said the man. “ They would have gone to-day, but 
they .were too late to get their carriages on board.” 

“ Is Mrs. Brown here ? ” said Jack. 

“ Yes, sir, saidthe man; and, being asked no more ques¬ 
tions, retired. 

That’s a lucky chance,” said Jack. “ I ’I! go to her this 
moment — find out all, how and about it: can’t make it out 
just yet.” 

“ What! do you know the lady ? " said Lord Tom. 

“ Know her !" said Jack ; “ should n't wonder: why, she’s 
my sister, that’s all." 

“ Your sister !" said his lordship; “ I never understood 
you that the major was your brother-in-law. You always said 
that he was a distant connection.” 

“ So he was," said Jack, “ when he was in India; he is 
nearer now. So up I’go, smack smooth, and no mistake. 
Come along, my lord, I '11 introduce you to Kitty; it will be 
a regular surprise upon her; and when George comes back 
he 'ITstare Ijke a stuck pig. I like a surprise." 
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“ I’m your man,” said Lord Tom. “ I shall enjoy the 
sight of your meeting." 

“ Here, waiter,” said Jack; "which room is Mrs.Brown# 
in ? ” 

“ That room, sir,” said the waiter. “ Do you wish to — ” 

“ No, no,” said Brag, in a half whisper; “ don't say 
anything—I’m her brother. Want to astonish her; she 
don’t kuow»I’m here: have n’t seen her for years. Hush ! —. 
now, my lord — ” At this period of his conversation, the 
dexterous •gentleman gently opened the door, and stepping 
softly up to the lady, exclaimed in a voice sweet as the music 
of the spheres — “ Kitty — I say, Kitty, my Kit!” 

The noise roused the lady, who was sitting with her back 
to the door, reading: she turned round, started from her seat, 
and presented to the eyes of the astonished Jack, and his 
much mystified companion, a beautiful countenance, in which 
an expression of alarm and surprise was predominant, but 
which, as the.reader has, no doubt, anticipated, was not that 
of the ci-devant Kitty Brag. ' 

The group Were at what Sheridan, in “ The Critic,” calls a 
“ dead lock.” 

“ Why, it is n’t Kitty ! ” said Jack. 

" 1 believe there is some mistake,” said Mrs. Brown, at the 
same moment extending her hand towards the bell-rope. 

“ Your name is Brown, ma'am, is n’t it?” . 

“ It is,” said the lady. > 

“ Wife of George Brown, from India ?" said Jack. 

“ Ye% sir?’ 

*■ Can’t make it out,” said Jack. 

“ If you have any commands for Mr. Brown, sir,” said the 
lady, “ he will be here in a few minutes.” 

“ You had better return then," said Lord Tom, who saw 
tha| his expert frtend had somehow got into a new scrape, 
and that the lady was extremely desirous of getting rid of his 
society. 

“ It’s all right, by Job ! ” said Jack ; " there’s some kink 
or caddie somewhere, but in the main it’s all straight up, 
risrbt down, and no mistake, — for here’s Nancy, as nice 
as' Nip.” 

These words were uttered, accompanied with a caper such 
as would not have disgraced a dancing-master# and followed 
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• by a scream of horror from Anne, who at that moment en¬ 
tered the room, and who, as Jack advanced to take her hand, 
,fell senseless into a chair. 

The changes which had taken place in Jack’s views and 
intentions during a shorter period than the relation of this 
event Requires, were most particularly characteristic. That 
Brown was Brown, browner than he was. Jack was convinced ; 
that his wife was not Kitty at once pointed out to him that 
his sister must be dead, and that George had remarried : 
hence, like lightning, it darted into his mind that it'must have 
been through her that he had acquired the means of living as 
it too manifestly appeared he did; inasmuch as, besides the 
waiter’s previous representation of the difficulty of “ embark¬ 
ing the carriages,” the sudden appearance of a valet, two 
lady’s maids, and a strapping livery servant, jacketed, topped, 
and leathered for travelling, who rushed into the apartment at 
the tintinnabulary summons of Mrs. Brown, confirmed him 
in’the opinion that his ( now readily acknowledged brother-in- 
law had* become wealthy, and consequently important, and 
was therefore much to be cherished and toadied. 1 

These momentarily excited feelings were, as it were, elec¬ 
trically driven into another channel the instant he beheld Anne 
Brown. There she was, — she who had confessed her affec¬ 
tion for him, — the sister of the rich and prosperous George, 
now, in his own opinion, a suitable match for him: and in 
less than a second more he had resolved that the meek, the 
mild, the modest unoffending creature whom he had neglected, 
slighted, and traduced for years, should still lx? his ; ( and tlfat 
they would somehow, in the end, make a snug family circle, 
all right, and no mistake. 

‘'What on earth does all this mean?" said a gentleman 
entering the room in the midst of the confusion: — what has 
happened ? ” 

By this time Anne had been led, or rather carried, from the 
sitting-room by Mrs. Brown and her maid. For a moment 
the last-arrived gentleman was absent, and the two intruders 
were left alone in the apartment. 

“ Missed your tip, somehow, Jack,” said Lord Tom. 

“ AD right in the end,” said Jack. “ Don’t you remember 
our little friend in Regent-street ? — that ’b Nancy.” 

“ Oh ! ” sajd my lord, looking uncommonly wise. 
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“ Exactly so,” said Jack, looking particularly conning. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the stranger, re-entering the room, 
“ I %m yet to learn the cause of your abrupt visit to these 
apartments." 

“ It's all right,” said Jack — “all fair and above board. 
George Brown married my sister — that’s the mistake.* This 
lady is not my sister — that’s clear as light. I never heard 
of poor Kiev’s death ! — but she ’s gone, no doubt, and 
George will tell us all about it. But George has a sister too : 
Nancy ; —«nd if I flurried her at first seeing me after so 
long a parting, 1 'm deuced sorry for that. However, it’s all 
natural: and so I ’ll call in by-and-by, when George comes 
back. Sunshine after rain, and no mistake. This, sir, is my 
friend, Lord Thomas Towzle — so that’s all right.’’ 

“ I believe,” said the gentleman, “ if you are the brother 
of the former Mrs. Brown, I have heard your name mentioned 
as a very particular friend of Mr. Brown’s sister. 

“ It. a-ther so,” said Jack, “ but circumstances occurred fo 
keep us apart. Never had but one feeling towards Her— I 
believe it is what you call reciprocal ; and I am deuced 
sorry I took her so aback: however, by-and-by, as I say 

“ Sir,” said the gentleman, “ what course Mr. Brown may 
choose to pursue towards you I am at a loss to conjecture; 
but with respect to his sister, it becomes my duty to act for 
myself. — 1 am her husband, sir: although I assumed that 
character only three days since, it is my province to protect 
her*from insult and alarm. Permit me to sa.y, sir, that yftur 
absence is* what we all most particularly desire: indeed, that 
we should have been favoured by your presence did not enter 
into our calculations, although we were accidentally made 
aware of your residence in this house shortly after our ar. 
rival.” . 

“ Married to my Nancy ! ” said Jack ,• “ oh, that t» a go ! ’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said Dr. Mead, for it was he who spoke; “and 
not married to her, until, in the candour and ingenuousness of 
her heart and mind, she had informed me of all the circum¬ 
stances of your early acquaintance ; — nay, more, sir, of the 
preference for you which she at that time acknowledged. If 
you will take the trouble to cast a retrospective glance over 
your conduct during a period when you might hjve properly 
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evinced the sincerity of your professions — and the total 
neglect of a being whom you fancied your victim, you will 
perhaps perceive through the gloom a glimmering of ight 
sufficient to show you the indelicacy and impropriety of your 
remaining one minute longer in this room.” 

“What! did she tell you all?" said Jack, quite at sea, 
and scarcely knowing what he said. 

“ All, sir,” said the doctor; “ but perhaps not quite all 
that you have permitted your licentious tongue to utter.” 

“I — sir — l?” said Jack. *' 

“ Come," said Lord Tom, “you had better come away.” 

“ But my sister —” said Jack. 

“ Delicacy, sir,” said Dr. Mead, “ seals my lips with regard 
to that unfortunate person. She is in her grave, to which 
she was borne, unfollowed by an injured, outraged, husband. 
It is fit you should know this; and it is fortunate that the 
duty of telling you the bitter truth devolves rather upon me 
than on my brother-itj-law himself.” 

“ By Job I” said Jack, scratching his head. 

“ Indeed, I would venture to suggest your retiring,”' said 
the doctor, “ before his return from his walk. His affection 
for his mother and sister is ardent and strong; and if he found 
you here, something perhaps might occur which, for all our 
sakes, had better be avoided." 

“Oh,” said Jack, “in course I’ll not stop a minute — 
no: — as you say, ;there’s no use in that kind of thing. It is 
all very surprising, and particularly unpleasant: but you, sir, 
are' a gentleman, and act as such ; not that I have the pleasure 
of knowing your name, but-” 

“ My name is Mead,” said the doctor ; “ and I feel the 
greatest satisfaction in announcing it to you, in order that 
you may be good enough for the future to avoid any com¬ 
munication with the humble individual who bears it. I wish 
you a very good morning, sir! ” 

“ Good morning, sir!” said Jack. “I certainly should 
have liked to shake hands with Anne.” 

“ I assure you, sir, she is not well enough to risk any fur¬ 
ther interview," said the doctor. 

‘ Well then, in course there’s an end,” said Jack. “ Come, 
jay lord — we ’ll go. Good morning, sir.” 

'Saving which, infallible Jack crawled out of the room, 
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followed by Lord Tom, who made a alight bow to the 
doctor. 

“ Had n't we better go down the back-stairs," said Jack ; 
“ it’s no use running the risk of meeting that fellow, Brown : 
one can’t fight a sergeant.” 

“ Fight whom ?" said Lord Tom. 

“ Why,” said Jack, “ he never was any thing but a ser¬ 
geant.” 

“ What !*—learned in the law ? ” said his lordship. 

“ Club law, if any,” sattl Jack. “No — a sergeant in a 
marching regiment.” 

“Why, I thought you told me he was a major in the 
army! ” said Lord Tom. 

“So he was — sergeant-major,” said Jack, who, the mo¬ 
ment he found himself despised and kicked out of his brother- 
in-law’s society, suddenly changed his ground, and tried to 
run down the man and his connections whom, ten minutes 
before, he was ready to eulogise to the skies. t , 

“ 1 should like very much to belong to his corps,” said 
Lord Tom : “.it must be deuced good pay for a sergeant to 
enalSle him to do what he does in the way of living. But — 
Jack—what do you mean to do next?’ Do you mean to take 
any notice of what that Mr. Mead, or whatever his name is, 
said?—it was not over-courteous, you know.” 

“ No,” said Jack, “ but then I make allowances. I cer¬ 
tainly did tantalise his poor little wife. I am a sad dog in 
that way. Ton my life ! it is more my misfortune than my 
faijlt.” 

“Yes,’*’ said Lord Tom; “but then — somehow—— 
however, it all depends upon feeling — only he decidedly 
turned you out of the room.” 

“ Well, you know, my lord," said Jack, “he had a right 
to do that, because they pay for separate apartments, and in 
course I had no business there. If' it had been really my 
sister, instead of another wife, you would have seen how I 
should have acted: but, you see, she’s gone; — and — eh ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Tom, “ the gentleman was good enough 
to mention that fact.” • 

“ I did n't like to ask further particulars,” said Jack ; “ but 
it seems deuced strange that one should n’t have heard of her 
death.” 
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“ Perhaps your mother has heard of it,” said Lord Tom ; 
“ only I suspect you are not a very constant correspondent of 
that worthy lady’s.” 

“ May be she has,” said Jack, evidently thinking as much 
as he could. 

“ Do you plean to stay here ? ” said Lord Tom. “ I in¬ 
tended to have crossed to-morrow; but I suppose it would n’t 
be agreeable for you to go afloat with your newly-recovered 
connections." 

“ Not exactly,” said Jack. “ *Oh, in course, J shall stay 
here till you go: but I could n’t well have gone to-morrow 
any how, because I have engaged myself to pass one day, 
before we went over, with a friend at Walmer." 

“ What! at the Castle?” said Lord Tom, making a face, 
invisible to Jack, whose real character began to develope itself 
rapidly. 

“No, no,” said Jack archly, "nothing of that sort: all 
snug — fellow.passenger in the * Union’ — promises not to be 
broken i — mum ! — tlnat’s all right, and no mistake. 1 shall 
go over directly, and stay till to-morrow after-” „ 

“ —After ‘ The Ferret’ starts for Calais,” said Lord Tom. 
“ You are right — peaceably disposed, and averse from col¬ 
lision. I ’ll wait for you ; only keep yourself all right for the 
Champ de Mars.” 

“ Deuced odd name for a race-course, isn’t it?” said Jack. 

“ f What’s in a name ?’ ” said Lord Tom. 

“ Not much,” said Jack. “ One would never fancy that 
. pleasant gentleman up-stairs to be called Mead,' from the sour 
way in which he talks.” ' 

“ Oh, hang him !" said Lord Tom, who, foreseeing that if 
there was any thing like a fight, he must inevitably be Jack’s 
friend upon the occasion, lent himself entirely to his views of 
the subject, and acceded completely to hjs notion of termin¬ 
ating "die affair peaceably. “1 should have nothing to do 
With any of them; it is all what 1 call a tangle, and would 
take a deuced sight of trouble to unravel it: so start for 
Walmer, and I ’ll wait your return." 

It is impossible to describe the delight which Brag felt at 
this acquiescence on the part of his lordship in all his pro¬ 
positions ; nor was it long before he put Ids scheme in ex¬ 
ecution : and two o’clock found him strolling about upon the 
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beach at Deal, having secured a bedroom at one of the worst 
inns in the place, the whole history of his promise and assign¬ 
ation with his “ Fanny of Timmol ’’ being, as the reader will 
naturally believe, a bright fiction of his own particular school. 

It is scarcely necessary now to mention, that in the case of 
Dr. and Mrs. Mead “ the course of true love dill run 
smooth,” since the doctor himself announced his marriage with 
Anne to Ja(jk Brag; nor is it more necessary to eulogise the 
candour and single-mindedpess on her part, to which he also 
referred, ai*d which determined her to relate to her intended 
husband every circumstance connected with her intimacy with 
her-early lover. They were united at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square ; — not because it is the church for matrimony par 
excellence, but because it happened to be the church of the 
parish in jvhich Mead's house was located. They had started 
from town three days before, and were joined at Sittingbourne 
by the Browns, who, reducing the prescribed “ treacle period,” 
proposed, as we have already seen, accompanying them fo 
1’aris. 

The evil star of Jack, however, waB just now in the as¬ 
cendant. It is true that his skilful _ and timely retreat to 
VValmer saved him from any inconvenience likely to arise 
from a meeting with Mr. George Brown; but it occasioned 
another calamity, which to him, even with all his prudence, 
was worse than the chance of being wounded ih a rencounter 
with his injured brother-in-law: — but of this no more at 
present. 

When Jack fiad finished his solitary dinner, and sipped his 
glass of glog — for in the house he had selected for his abode 
wine was wholly out of the question, he fell into a lengthened 
reflection upon his family affairs: he felt anxious to ascertain 
the real history of his sister’s defection and fall, and to dis¬ 
cover how the long-despised George had attained to wealth 
and importance such as he evidently possessed. The fortunate 
marriage of the neglected Anne equally puzzled him, and he 
resolved to while away the dull evening by writing his mother 
a letter, in which, giving a modified account of his discovery 
of the Browns, he might, as delicately as he could, ascertain 
the extent of his mother’s knowledge touching Kitty. Of 
course, he could get no answer until he was in Paris, his 
desire of going to which place was by no means increased by 
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the fact that the Meads and Browns were going thither also. 
It was, However, impossible to disappoint Lord Tom, who so 
entirely reckoned upon his riding, and he therefore consoled 
himself with the reflection that Paris was a large city, and 
that they should not stay there long; and that it was by no 
means' impossible that he might not fall in with any of his 
connections during his stay. 

Then there.came into his head a sort of question whether 
he ought to assume mourning for Jus departed relative; but, 
after a discussion with himself, he decided, thabas she must 
have been dead for a considerable time, it would be ridi¬ 
culous to begin to weep thc-n; besides which, his appearance 
in a “suit of'sables” would naturally lead to questions which 
it would be neither agreeable nor convenient for him to 
answer. He accordingly resolved to say nothing upon the 
subject, but upon writing, to hear the extent of the evil, from 
his respectable parent. 

While ail this washing on, a storm was brewing at Dover 
calculated to swamp the pretender upon his return; and which 
was a splendid illustration of the saying, that “ misfortunes 
never come alone.” The reader will recollect the infelicitous 
ttte-a-tiite which Jack enjoyed at the sign of “The Duke of 
Marlborough" with the Earl of Ilfracombe: the sociable 
mutton-chop; the social glass of punch; with the pleasing 
episodes of Mr. Figg’s horses, and the red-elbowed Rachel. 

The reader wilj also recollect that the said Earl of Ilfra¬ 
combe, the denounced “ Kill-joy," was uncle to Lord Tom 
To*wzle, his sister being Duchess of Ditchwater. It Svas 
quite clear that the event, and the statements of Jack of his 
great intimacy with Lord Tom, must form the special sub¬ 
ject of conversation between the uncle and nephew whenever 
they met. It so happened that they had not met since this 
curious rencontre at “ The Duke of Marlborough." Lord 
Ilfracombe, his wife and family, had gone to Brussels three 
or four dayB after that event; and, as if old Nick had really 
set his cloven foot in it, actually arrived from the Continent 
on the mottling following Jack’s departure to Walmer, and 
before his return thence; a calamity — for such it proved to 
him —•' #hich would not have occurred, if he had not induced 
Lbfd Tom to postpone his passage until the next day, to 
MHf Jiis convenience and security as regarded other matters. 
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One of the principal morning recreations of Dover is the 
inspection of the passengers who land in the bay behind the 
pier, after the rolling and pitching which are so peculiarly 
the attributes of a voyage across the Channel from Calais : 
women pale and wan (with their long ringlets all uncurled 
and limp, hanging adown their cheeks), enveloped irf plaid 
cloaks, brown cloaks, green cloaks, and sometimes soaked in 
fine silks apd ermines, which their love of appearance has 
induced them to retain. .Men, with caps, and straps, and 
jerkins, and pea-jackets, and Welsh wigs in every variety 
of deformity, scarce able to endure the tiresome assiduities 
of the “commissioners” from the different inns; some laden 
with leather hat-boxes, others with bags of sundry descriptions, 
and all looking sad and miserable. All these objects excite 
an interest, and often afford amusement; and, of course, when 
people can be amused and interested at so cheap a rate, the 
spectacle is always well attended. 

To the scene of action strolled Lord Tom, after having-wit¬ 
nessed the early departure of “ The Ferret,” with all Jack’s 
tormentors ; and as each boat-load left the newly-arrived 
steamer, his eye vainly roamed in search of somebody he knew. 
At length, however, his surprise and gratification were simul¬ 
taneously excited by the appearance of Lord and Lady Ilfra¬ 
combe, Lord and Lady Dawlish, and Lady Fanny Smartly, 
his lordship’s cousin. The recognition and meeting were 
exceedingly agreeable, for Lord Tom, who was always on bis 
best behaviour in the society of his maternal uncle, was a 
considerable favourite with his aunt and cousin. One of ’the- 
most striding proofs of his desire to stand well with this 
branch of his family was the fact, that he had never thought 
proper to present or introduce his tiger Brag to any member 
of it ; and although Jack, to whoBe ear their names and pro¬ 
bably attributes, had grown familiar by hearing a great deal 
of them from Lord Tom, his practical and personal knowledge 
of them was, — nil. 

Lady Fanny was the first to recognise her cousin ; and 
in a moment afterwards, pale, sick, and sad as Lady Ilfra¬ 
combe and Lady Dawlish were, the/ “ rallied all life’s ener¬ 
gies ” to wave their hands in token of kind acknowledgment, 
looking more like a party under the care of Charon than of 
tile iollv mortal boatmen, who cared no more for the wabbling 
o 3 ' 
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of the waters than a fine lady does for an undisturbed rumble 
over a macadamised road. 

, They had intended to proceed direct to town, but the 
fatigue of the ladies, joined to the opportunity of passing 
a pleasant day with Lord Tom, induced them to change 
their design. The greetings and welcomings of the party 
were really true and genuine, for never was there a hap¬ 
pier family, nor one whose whole delight centred ( more com¬ 
pletely in the domestic pleasure^ of home. Lord Tom 
escorted Lady Ilfracombe and Lady Fanny ; Lord Ilfra¬ 
combe and his son were the supporters of Lady Dawlish; 
and so they ground their way, instep deep, over the shin¬ 
gles, a walk said by experienced persons to be infinitely 
more tremendous than the tread-mill for an equal space of 
time, until they reached the wonted “Ship,” and whither 
Lord Tom insisted upon their going, in opposition to Lord 
Ilfracombe, who, being the “ sickest ” of the party, was all 
for its rival, because it was nearer the landing place, and 
because* the landlord was most civil and obliging, which 
character he undoubtedly deserves. But Lord Tom wa^ to 
have his way, and so the party were as speedily as possible 
deposited at “ The Ship,” which, with all its splendour and 
all its gaiety, does not half so much cheer our hearts as it did 
when it was an humbler looking house, full of comforts 
afforded in a different style ; an attempt at splendour which 
never can reach the scale to which it pretends, is always a 
mistake. Take “ 'the Fountains ” at Canterbury as an ex¬ 
ample of perfect snugness without pretension. ‘Recollect that 
a late noble earl, and prime minister, in his joltrneys to 
Walmer, always stopped to dine and sleep at “ The Rose ” at 
Sittingbourne, becavtse it was excellent in its way, and per¬ 
fectly different from the ordinary routine of his life; and 
recollect that in all its appointments and accessories, inn¬ 
keepers who dea in tinsel and tawdry, in the hope of making 
their houses something like what their noble customers are 
used to, fail entirely : neat and clean are the qualities of an 
inn — grand and great must be ridiculous. 

Into “ The Ship” scaledy had the Ilfracombe party been 
ushered, before breakfast was prepared for the voyagers, who, 
after the refreshments of the dressing-room, recovered them- 
selves^ entirety, and proceeded to make up for any loss of 
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appetite which they might have sustained on the water. 
Never did aristocratic party more revel in the dejeuner d la 
fourchettc put down before them than these; and Lord Tom, 
who had already done breakfast the first, particularly well* 
delighted at the opportunity afforded for the reunion, managed 
breakfast the second with infinite glee. • 

They were a family of love — Lord Tom avowedly the 
roue, — but etill never betraying any of those symptoms which 
were likely to excite either .the anxiety or displeasure of those 
members nflw present. They laughed, and talked; Lord Il¬ 
fracombe related many anecdotes of the liberality of the King 
of the Belgians — and some extraordinary traits of the liber¬ 
alism of the King of the French; — discussed, in his way, 
the anomalous position of a monarch raised to a throne not 
his own by the clamour of a people, whose liberties he was 
subsequently obliged to restrain with greater rigour than had 
ever been attempted even in the time of their idol and tyrant 
Buonaparte; and the curious fact of^his denunciation * even 
unto the death, of the contrivers of barricades, by wlfich bar- 
ricaSes alone he had himself obtained the crown. 

From these, and similar general, subjects, his lordship 
glanced to the more domestic topics of Dover; and Lord Tom 
explained precisely his position there — his connection with a 
gentleman whom they would see at dinner, Mr. Brag, and who 
was to be his lordship’s companion to Paris for the purpose 
of riding his race. 

“ Why, then, you really do know Mr, Brag !” said Lord 
Ilfracombe. • 

“ I do," said Lord Tom ; — “ but do you 
The train was fired; — the fatal evil had occurred. Then 
it was that Lord Ilfracombe first had the opportunity of re¬ 
lating all that the reader already knows, about their meeting, 

;—then it was that Lord Tom first became “ wide awake ” 
to the character of the tiger he had so long patronised; and 
then it was he was resolved to give him a reception upon his 
return, 

“ More honoured in the breach Jhan the observance,” 

and kick him soundly for the insolent falsehoods he had dared 
to utter even to the face of their object. One thing alone in¬ 
terfered to prevent this obvious manifestation of his contempt 
o 4 
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— and that was, the debt, which he could not but acknow-, 
ledge, but which, alas ! he could not pay. 

Lord Ilfracombe, instead of being the “ Kill-joy ” described 
by Brag, was a remarkably agreeable person, and, more than 
most people, ready to enter into a joke. Before Brag’s arrival, 
he entreated Lord Tom, instead of taking the mattei up 
seriously, to punish the pretender by allowing him to join the 
party as usual, to permit him gradually to becomp acquainted 
with the ladies whom he might nqt remember, and conclude 
the evening by making a matter of jest of that which could 
produce no satisfactory result if treated in any grave manner. 

“ At the same time, Tom,” said the carl, “ I honestly con¬ 
fess, for your own sake, — let him down as you niay — the 
easier the better, — I do think you ought to get rid of him,— 
if after the Paris races, well and good: but you haye no idea 
how ready the world is to attribute motives. This little man 
is of use to you, because he «'* little, and rides light ; but — le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Pay a jockey, and let him ride 

— but do not make lAm an associate; do not give him the 
power of gossiping about your relations, as this little manudid 
to me. You cannot pay him, and therefore he must, if he 
ride, take it out ‘ in kind,’ as the clergy have it.” 

Lord Tom agreed with every word said by his noble uncle, 
even to the assertion that he could not pay Jack. This was 
the crisis fatal to Brag. 

“ My dear uncle," said Lord Tom, “ will you forgive what 
I am going to tell you ? ” 

. ‘'Any thing, Tom," said his lordship. “ I‘am not hard¬ 
hearted." ‘ 

“ I admit to you,” said Lord Tom, “ that recent events 
have opened my eyes to the character of this man. Last night 
he exposed himself in a house to which I had the credit of 
taking him. I have got a letter from town this morning, which 
gives me the whole account of his incalculable insolence in 
making offers to two ladies, sisters, who, both in joke, accepted 
him.” 

“ Mrs. Dallington and Miss Englefield,” said Lord Ilfra¬ 
combe, " I presume.” • 

“ My dear uncle, how in the name of wonder, do you know 
any thing about it ? " said Lord Tom. 

“ Tour exemplary friend himself,” replied the earl “ told 
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me the whole story of their devotion to him, with their names 
and places of resilience, at the very moment in which he was 
spanning the by no means taper waist of the barmaid of 
alehouse." 

“ You don’t mean that! ” said Lord Tom. 

“ How else could I possibly have known it ? ” said the earl. 
“ Rely upon it, he is to be discarded.” 

“ Well then," said Lord Tom, “ I must come to the fact: 
— I owe the fellow four hundred pounds. The law of primo¬ 
geniture, my dear uncle, makes us. Lord Toms, Lord Johns, 
and Lord Robs, any thing but rich ; and we are consequently 
run* sometimes to do things of which, upon sober reflection, we 
are seriously ashamed:— now there’s the truth — he volun¬ 
teered upon all occasions, and, I like a fool, accepted his prof¬ 
fered accommodation.” 

“ The city men say,” said Lord Ilfracombe, “ ‘ accept any¬ 
thing, except a bill: ’ however, Tom, I have been young 
myself. I will get you out of the diificulty. Mr. Brag,may 
ride you horses ; but although you maf be saddled brothers, 
he >Jiall not ride you. You shall have the money; you shall 
Vectorise him this very day. But I ’ll have no quarrelling— 
1 will have it all my own way. I dined with him at the small 
inn — he shall dine with us at a large one ; and if I have not 
my revenge out of him, I shall be astonished. If he had de¬ 
nounced me as a seducer, a murderer, or even a Whig, I could 
have borne it all; but when he called me to my face a “ Kill¬ 
joy,” and a “ wet blanket,” it was too bdd. Let him come ; 
letous have him to dine, and I will instruct the other members 
of our little family community to play their parts. But not 
one word of those whom he is to meet, till we have him in our 
meshes.” 

“ My dear uncle, you are too good to n*,” said Lord Tom. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the earl. “ There are a set of under¬ 
bred fellows in the world, who swagger and strut about, be¬ 
cause by some accident, sometimes as little honourable or 
decent to themselves as may be, they have got hold of money, 
which they as little deserve as they had any right to expect— 
who fancy, because, from their very insignificance, they have 
shuffled, screwed, or pushed themselves into society to which 
they ought .not to belong, they are to mount upon their money¬ 
bags into yet higher places ; and who, exactly in propor- 
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tion to their natural meanness and original insignificance, perk 
up their noses and toss their heads, to give them a consequence, 
which makes them insufferably odious to the people with whom 
■"they really do live, and incalculably ridiculous to those with 
whom they never can live, let them try as much as they may. 
This man Brag is one of that class, and it will be a very slight 
punishment for his immeasurable insolence to get rid of him 
after our own fashion. So, come along; we’ll to Fector's: 
you shall have the money, and we will eject your familiar in 
the civilest and most amiable imaginable manner: /hat part of 
tile affair you will leave to me ; the discharge of the debt re¬ 
mains with you." 

The letter which Lord Tom had received from Rushton 
himself, describing the outrageous conduct of Jack, and its 
merited results, went so far to convince him that Brag was 
neither more nor less than a disgrace, that his first impulse, on 
his return to Dover, would no doubt have been to put him on 
his defence, as far as that affair went; but clogged as he had 
liitherte been with the'dcbt, it would have ended in a laugh-off 
or a qualification ; and however much convinced he might 
have been of the unworthiness, not to call it insanity, of his 
bonduct, they would have continued their route to Paris, and 
their subsequent connection. Now, armed with the means of 
vindicating his character by the abandonment of such an asso¬ 
ciate, Lord Tom felt himself doubly braced by the breeze, as 
he and his uncle left the door of the bank, his lordship having 
the amount of his debt to Jack safely lodged in the sinister 
pocket of his lordship’s trowsers. 

The events of the day remain to be told. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Little did Brag suspect that a pit so deep as that which 
Lord Ilfracombe proposed was digging for him during his 
forced absence from his noble friend Lord Tom ; still less in¬ 
deed, did he anticipate the arrival of that noble earl, which, 
full as he naturally must be of the history of tfee dreadful 
luncheon, if he had imagined it possible, would have satisfied 
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him that the last explosion was at hand. The truth is, that 
being ignorant of any such facts, and innocent of any such 
anticipation. Jack’s thoughts were fully occupied in reflections 
upon the still unexplained fate of his sister Kitty, the world 1/ 
advancement of George Brown, and the evidently advanta¬ 
geous marriage of Anne. 

In the confusion of his ideas as to the causes of this advance¬ 
ment, and these advantages, and a sort of a compunctious visit¬ 
ing in the snape of a recollection of the manner in which he 
had treated, and talked of the woman whom lie once fancied 
he loved, who certainly had loved him, and whom he now as 
certainly had lost. Jack passed no pleasant time. The weather 
was stormy, and although it might have. 

• suited the present temper of his mind, 

it was by no means so agreeable in its congeniality as “ the 
rocking of the battlements” was to the sabre hero of Dr. Young. 

Time, however, as we all know, will go — although as 
Shakspeare says, he hath many differeift paces, — still »he keeps 
going, and after Jack had finished his two glasses of grog, and 
folded and scaled his letter to his mother (which he proposed 
slipping into the post himself the next morning in order that 
nobody in the inn might see the direction), he rang the bell 
in order that he might — 

To keep his spirits up 
By pouring spirits down — 

ddfeire the waiter to bring him some more hot brandy and 
water. * 

No waiter came to answer the summons ; the lout who had 
previously attended him having gone to the stable,; but, in¬ 
stead of that attendant, there appeared before him a sylph-like 
creature, who seemed to have descended from some other 
sphere to do his bidding — the very Hebe of waiting-maids 
— a girl as fair, and as modest in her deportment as if she 
had just stepped from the threshold of a nunnery. “ Acasto’s. 
dear remains ” could not have been more interesting — her 
face lovely, her flaxen locks inartiftcially falling about her 
ears — her innocent blue eyes cast down upon the floor, and 
her cheek* suffused with blushes such as tint the opening rose 
of future whiteness. 
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Jack was at once confounded, delighted, frightened, and 
amazed: his first impression was, that it was a mistake — 
that the plainly yet gracefully dressed creature he saw before 
him was, like himself, a visiter at the inn, and that she had 
cither in mistake, or because she had seen him in the course 
of the day, entered his room. Don Quixote himself was not 
more prone to the exaltation of his “ loves ” than Jack : he 
gazed, he doubted — rubbed his up hair—pulled up his collar, 
and was going to try to say something, when Fanny Martin 
(such was her name) saved him the trouble by asking him if 
he rang ? 

“ I ring ! ” said Jack, “ yes. — yes. I rang — that is'— 

eh ! — I beg your pardon — do you ? — eh !-” 

"What (lid you please to want, sir said Fanny. 

“ I rang for the waiter,” said Jack. 

“ Tom only stops in the house till eight, sir,” said Fanny ; 
“ I can get you what you want.” 

“ Umph,” said Jack, “ that’s — eh ! — well — I'm sorry 
to give you the trouble, 1 '—a glass of hot brandy and water — 
if you please." * * 

Fanny curtesied, retired, and shut the door. 

Jack’s head was gone — turned, twisted, — what could it 
mean ? — never was such a pretty creature, — what was she 
— barmaid, housemaid, chambermaid — what? It was a 
bright vision,—it was something to love;—for, upon Moore’s 
principle (and Jack had done more in the way of advances, 
however ill the combats eventually turned out, by the aid of a 
smattering. familiarity with the mischievous beauties, of that 
bewitching poet than any thing else), 

“ 'Twere a shame when flowers around us rise 

To make light of the rest, if the rose be not there; 

And the world's so rich iu resplendent eyes 
’Twere a pity to limit one’s love to a paid 

“ Love’s wing and the peacock’s are nearly alike, 

They are both of them bright, but they ’re changeable too; 

And wherever a new beam of beauty can strike. 

It will tincture love’s plume with a different hue. 

“ Then, oh ! what pleasure, wherever we rove, 

To be doom'd to find something that still is dear; 
e Add to know, when far from the lips we love, 

1 ' We have but to make love to the lips that are near 
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This is a faith almost as convenient and elastic as that of 
Popery, although vulgarised down by Jack to the practical 
siege of a chambermaid at Deal, some degrees superior, how¬ 
ever, to the red-elbowed Rachel of the Duke’s Head, who, tfs 
we have already seen, did most unequivocally reject his “ de¬ 
licate attentions.” • 

And there was besides a history, of which Fanny Martin 
was the heroine, — a history that every body in Deal knew, 
and which made every body who knew her modest demeanour 
and excellent character very solicitous for her welfare. But 
she shall speak for herself—poor girl! she is but humble. 
Let us hope — we say no more — that the gaiety and spright¬ 
liness of our hero may have no ill effect upon her peace of 
mind, or the excellence of her character. 

Jack,^ when she left the room, was, as we have seen, what 
he called “ toppled over." — “ Why, bless my soul!” be men¬ 
tally ejaculated, — that is, said to himself. — “ Nancy Brown 
never was like that —Blanche — psha !” — (be it remembered 
that the ale and grog in which he liad solitarily indulged, 
mixed with his grief and anxieties, had dreadfully fermented). 
Miss Englefleld — what’s a Miss ! — what indeed — she's 
amiss—Mrs. Dallington — two fools — eh!—made me a 
laughing-stock. What’s the sincerity of that — young Gun- 
nersbury — beast! — hate him — deuce take that old lord 
with the snuff-box yesterday — The brig — psha ! Lovely 
creature this — must have a talk with her —eyes — hair — 
eh ! 1 hope Brown is gone — ah — foolish — how could he 

hove got that money ? Poor Anne — eh— did like her*once 

— Wattrorth — mud — fog — squash — nonsense, could n’t 

— Old mother mad — deuce take Waterloo Bridge — hate 
Lord Tom — wish he’d pay me my money — don’t like going 
to Paris — meet Nancy. Hope the farmer has given up his 
action about the trespass at the steeple-chase ■— eh, — never 
left direction for the attorney. Hang that old Ilfracombe — 
Tom’s uucle — made a fool of myself there—beast Figgs 
arid the horses. Want money to carry on the war. What 
happened to Kitty — all wrong, I suppose. What a noise 
the wind makes! — bore being at* sea. She's a long time 
coming — think she was hit — saw her look — innocent— 
eh ! Well — ah—that’s all right and no mistake. Three 
Mackerels—comb and night-cap;—deuce of a bore—dirty 
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monster eh ! — wonder who the people were standing all about 

— Tom never said a word. Mrs. Carnaby — eh ! — don’t 

know — pretty woman — poor Carnaby ! Well — I wonder 
If they go to Paris 1 Old fool. Lady Gunnersbury ! Wonder 
if Lydiard will be married soon. Wretched wet night — 
good-natured slavery to offer the cab. Oh ! — they may all go 
to Nycko. Where is this fair — eh ! — creature. Oh-” 

This half-whispered, half-thought soliloquy was scarcely 
ended, when Fanny re-appeared with the glass of hot brandy 
and water: this she deposited upon the table, and was about 
to retire. 

“ I say,” said Jack, “stop a minute,—just shut the door.” 

“ I can’t stop, sir,” said Fanny. 

“ I only want just to say three words to you,” said Jack. 

“ Well, sir,” said Fanny, “ I can hear them as well with 
the door open as shut.” 

“ Yes, so can any body else,” said Jack. 

“I’m sure, sir," said the girl, looking all modesty, “you 
would nut want to say any thing to me that every body in the 
house might n’t hear.” ‘ « 

“ No,” said Jack, “ only the draft of air from the door, you 
know, is likely to give one cold. I really want just to ask you 

— a question or two.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Fanny, “ I ’ll shut to thei door, if you 
wish it, only I can’t stop a minute.” 

“ Tell me,” said Jack, essaying to take her hand, which she 
gently withdrew, “ what the deuce does it mean ? ” 

“ What, sir ? ” said Fanny. ' ' 

“ Why, don’t you twig, ?" said Jack. “ What the deuce 
brings such a sweet, lovely creature as you into such a place. 
as this ? " 

“ My good fortune, sir,” said Fanny. 

“ Your good fortune,” said Jack, “ I should think that you 
might better your fortune if you choose.” 

"No, sir,” said Fanny ; “my father was a native of this 
place, wad so was my mother: he was lost at sea, and my 
mother is dead. I was an orphan, one of four, and my mis¬ 
tress has been a mother to’me ever since: I am quite happy 
wfcwe I am, and very grateful for her kindness." 

You are a Tegular angel,” said Jack. “ I meant to have 
gone away to-morrow ; but now I have seen you I’m not 
sure I Shall ever go away — at least without you.” 
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“ The longer you stay the better, sir," said Fanny with a 
smile, which had scarcely left her pretty countenance, before 
she quitted the room and shut the door. 

That smile convinced him that his never-failing qualities of' 
person and conversation had triumphed, and that the fair 
orphan was all at once, heart and soul, devoted to him ; and 
it was at this moment he began to repent his positive engage¬ 
ment to Lord Tom for the next day, to which, as his rumina¬ 
tions have already informed us, he began to grow somewhat 
disinclined jipon other considerations. 

A nervous anxiety to see and have the opportunity of again 
speaking to the really beautiful girl, induced Jack to ring his 
bell very soon after he had finished his brandy and water, and 
desire to be shown to his bedroom ; — it was then about half 
past ten qjclock. The sylph came — gave him his candle — 
attended him to his chamber, and there underwent a certain 
degree of vulgar persecution in the way of very marked atten¬ 
tions, from which she contrived to escape, not — as a faithful 
historian, I am bound to say — without the undesired-’gain of 
onetsingle kiss- from Jack, which was so hastily given and so 
seriously repulsed, that it remains doubtful whether it fell 
upon the cheek which the attempt had brightened into a beau¬ 
tiful blush, or upon a depending curl which hung clustering 
inartificialiy over it. Probably Crispissa 

• tended her favourite lock, 

and the presence of Ariel was scarcely needed, since Fanny 
felt no “ shock." " • 

Jack, However, did not see the door close or hear the re¬ 
treating footsteps of the delicate handmaiden, without, as 
usual, satisfying himself that he had settled that point, and 
that if it were not for the provoking necessity of going to 
Dover in the morning, he should, in a very short time, be the 
favoured of all the admirers which so sweet a “ creechur ” 
must necessarily possess. 

Full of these new thoughts which, as his small mind had 
not room for many, naturally expelled all the other previous 
occupants, Jack “ turned in,” as the sailors say, and tossed 
and tumbled about, not much soothed' or composed by the 
various noises incidental to a minor inn at Deal during a 
blowing night. The impending morrow now w a as viewed by 
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him with double dismay, since he had discovered a new at¬ 
tractive power where he was; and as for the meekness or 
modesty of any body in that station, that was all a regular mis- 
’take. 

Jack had been deposited horizontally for about an hour, 
with something like an expectation of an accidental “ lookin’’ 
t>f Fanny to see after his candle, or upon some other little 
errand to which she might have been excited bjr his never- 
failing attractions, when, just as he was dropping off into a 
slumber, the result of exhaustion oi 1 thought. Jack, to his in¬ 
finite delight, but not surprise, heard a gentle delicate noise at 
his chamber door, not very much unlike 

** The woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree.” 


The sound roused him in a moment: he sat up in bed — saw 
the glimmering of a light through the key-hole, and in one of 
those half impeded whispers, in which gentlemen under such cir¬ 
cumstances sometimes express themselves, said “Who’s there?” 

“Mfc, sir,” was the' response uttered in the sweet voice of 
the gentle Fanny, • < 

“Come in,” said Jack, still more effectually subduing his 
voice, “ come in.” 

The pretty nistic obeyed the call, and stood before him 
with a light in her hand, more lovely to his eyes than ever. 

“ You are a dear soul,” said Jack, ten thousand ideas rush¬ 
ing at once into his imagination, which, as I have just said, was 
not calculated to hold more than one at a time, — “ you are 
come, are you what is it ? — eh !-” < • 

“ Why, sir,” said Fanny, blushing, and looking* modestly 
down a&the candle she carried, “ I ’m sure I beg pardon, sir, 
-—but*— could you spare half your bed to-night ? " 

!” said Jack, sitting bolt upright, conscious that he 
had not overrated the power of his fascination, — “ do you 
doubt it ? — spare! — to be sure — to be*r«Sr<*—all right and 
no mistake.’,’ 

“ TJ but'# all right indeed, sir," said Fanny, “ because, sir, 
here.Af;4lr. Van Slush Harridick, a North-Sea trader, just 
arrif*& wet to the akin; who has n’t been in bed for three 
Wgadt^air, and we should have had no other place whatever 
him in to-night, if you had not been so good as to say 
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“ Mr. Van what ?” said Jack, in an agony. 

“Van Slush Harridick,” was replied in the hoarse gruff 
voice of a man six feet four in height, and four feet six in 
circumference, dressed in a well-saturated pea-jacket anfl 
dreadnought trowsers, who followed the girl into the room the 
moment the permission was granted ; — “ And I dasnk you 
var moch, zir, vor de commodation: I zleeps zound, and 
znores not." 

“ What does all this mean ?" said Jack, “ I don’t under 
stand.” ' 

“Bot I*too,” said Van Slush Harridick; — “ Vanny ask 
for. half de ped, — you zay yez — wot vor now you zay no. 
1 aff not ziept dry vor dese dree veeks von vay and doder, and 
I zshall drop to my znoozle like a dop.” 

“ Like a what, sir ?” said Jack. 

“ A doJ>,” said the giant. — “ Zo, Vanny, get up my bipe, 
and my pag, and my pacco, and my prandy and vaterz, for 
bleaze de bigs 1 mill haf a buff and a zwig pefore I domain.” 

“ Do you meau to say, sir,” said Jalk, “ that you propose 
to share my bed ■” 

“ Doo be zure I too,” said Harridick, “ Vanny asked you; 
if no ? — if yez ? — you zaid yez — zb here gose.” 

Saying which Harridick began to disencumber himself of 
Eome part of his drapery, Fanny having previously obeyed his 
orders about his pipe, and his bag, and his brandy and water. 
Brag sat up and reconnoitred the giant, who was shaking his 
jacket and preparing to make “ snug for tile night.” Having 
scanned the si;e and power of his companion, his next step 
was out ofthis comfortable nest. 


“ Dat’s right," said Harridick; “ go if you like, and leaf 
it all do me, — I’m not to be drilled mid." 

Finding remonstrance hopeless and resistance impossible. 
Jack huddled on his clothes in the corner, and when Fanny, 
returned with the North^Sea trader’s little comforts, he was 


prepared to announce t<^ Iter his determination of giving up 
the whole of the accommodation to the newly arrived guest, 


and passing the night upon the short horse-hair sofa which 


stood in his sitting-room —an announcement which, in order 


to convince both the maid and the trader that he was not ter- 


' rifled into a removal, he made to the former m the civilest 


possible manner. 
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“ I'm zorry do durn you out, my vrend,” said Harridick; 
“ you are bot a liddle vellow, and dere voud haf been blenty 
of room for poth of os.” 

*• “You are extremely welcome," said Jack; “in course if 
you have not been in bed for three weeks, it must be of much 
greater consequence'to you than me; —so—Fanny dear, give me 
a light, and I ’ll make myself as snug as I can down stairs.” 

“ Coot night, coot night, my liddle vrend,” said Harridick; 
“ I ’ll too as moch vor you menever you are apor J mein prig 
in de Nord Zea.” 

“ I wish with all my heart and soul you were there now,” 
said Jack to himself.” “ Good night, sir, — come, light me 
down, Fanny.” 

Accordingly Fanny did as she was bid, and Jack found 
himself again deposited in his sitting-room. Here he inquired 
whether he could have a cloak or two, a blanket, or a covering 
of some kind, to protect him from the chilliness of the night ; 
and<his request was answered by the landlady in person, who 
in bringing up several' articles of warm clothing, expressed her 
regret that he should have been so inconvenienced. 

“ Why,” said Jack, “ I must say, to me, used as in course 
I am to every sort of luxury and comfort, it is rather hard ; 
but the gentleman — is tired — and so-’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the landlady, “ but he should not have in¬ 
terfered with you, only you gave him leave, as my maid tells 
me, to share your accommodation : indeed, it was Fanny who 
first thought of asking you; for says she to me, ‘ Mam,’ says 
she, ‘ the London gentleman is so very lit'ie, there ’ll be 
plenty of room for Mr. Harridick;’ and all our other beds, you 
see, sir, is quite full.” 

“ I am much obliged to Fanny for the notion,” said Jack ; 
" I certainly did not think — I — however-” 

“Oh, sir,” said the landlady, “if it hadn't been with 
your own consent, nobody should have put you out of your 
room. I’m sure I hope you wqn’t catch cold, or feel any 
other inconvenience by sleeping here — and I’m humbly 
obliged to you for yOur consideration : — will you take any 
thing, sir, before you settle yourself?” 

“ Don’t care if I do,” said Jack, “a glass of brandy and 
water, same a3 the last, — hot, strong, and sweet, eh ! — I’m 
deuced shivery." 
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“ I ’ll send it you directly, sir,” said the landlady, quite 
delighted at having so far soothed her guest — “ Good night, 
sir.” , 

“Good night," said Jack. Casting his eyes round the 
room, which looked as cheerless as might be ; and having 
reflected for three or four minutes upon the consequences 
likely to result from his own estimate of his lady-killing 
qualities, a gentle tap at the door announced that 

. .— “ the drink was ready.” 

“ Come in,” said Jack — and again appeared before him the 
gentle Fanny with a smoking tumbler of the desired beverage, 
which she deposited on the table. 

“ So, Miss Fanny,” said Jack, “ it was you who foisted that 
sea monster upon me, was it ? " 

“ Sea monster! sir,” said Fanny. 

“ Yes, Mr. Ilarridiek, as you call him,” said Jack. 

“ He is no monster, sir,” said Faqny, “ but a verj kind- 
hearted gentleman, and-one of my mistress’s best customers.” 

‘ l I did n’t think you would play me such a trick as that,” 
said Jack, looking tenderly and plaintively at the girl: — 
“ the only thing you can do by way of compensation is, to 
come and sit with me for an hour or two, and tell me all 
your own history—eh!—and then I’ll make it up with 
you, smack smooth, and no mistake." 

“ Sit up ! sir,” said Fanny — “ Lord typss you! sir — why, 
it’s just twelve o’clock : we are all in bed here by twelve. I 
sleep witji my mistress, and she’s waiting for me now.” * 

“ I say, Fanny,” said Brag, somewhat emphatically. 

“ Come, Fanny — Fanny,” said a voice outside the half¬ 
open door, and which Jack recognised as that of the landlady. 

“ Coming, ma’am,” replied the girl —“ coming this minute. 
Good night, sir ! ” • 

“ Good night!” said Jack, in a subdued tone. 

The girl retired, the door closed, and the last sound Jack 
heard was a duet of suppressed laughter performed in the 
passage by the maid and the mistress, in which the voice of 
the former considerably predominated. 

There are sounds to which men sometimes love to shut 
their ears ; Jack, however, could not muster up a sufficient 
stock of dyseccea to answer his purpose. What coujd they 

p 2 
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Vie laughing at ? — at the sea-monster perhaps, thought Jack ; 
there was nothing else ridiculous, that he could discover ; and 
so in no very good humour the little man rolled himself up 
for the night in a boat-cloak which evidently had not long 
been home from a voyage. 

In the morning every thing was naturally as uncomfortable 
as any thing well could be, and Jack, looking about wistfully 
for his valise, began sorely to repent that he had not taken up 
his abode at “ The Three Kings,” or some of the more sub¬ 
stantial inns of the place, where he would certainly not have 
been subjected to such an intrusion and expulsion as those 
which he had so incautiously brought upon himself. Having 
got up, just as he lay down, he rang the bell, and inquired 
whether he should be able to use his last night's room for 
dressing; to which Fanny, the cruel fair, replied in the 
affirmative — that Mr. Harridick was up, and coming down 
almost directly, and she would just “ put the things a little to 
rights,” and let Jack know when it was ready. 

There was nothing in all this to soothe or console oir 
hero, who could not divest himself of that nervous, aching, 
sinking feeling, which seems almost miraculously to announce 
the falling of some heavy blow. He could not account for the 
sensation, except indeed that with the day had come upon him 
the reflection, that, besides making himself extremely uncom¬ 
fortable during the night, he had made himself rather ridi¬ 
culous into the bargain. However, a few hours would extricate 
hint from his worries ; he would lie cracking hij jokes under 
the patronage of Lord Tom ; and as for the North Sea trader, 
as he had, under an erroneous impression, given him permis¬ 
sion to accommodate himself, it was much better to concede 
the point upon an assumed principle of good-nature and con¬ 
sideration, than get into any personal altercation with a man 
whose place in society could not easily be defined. 

While he was congratulating himself upon the success of 
his diplomacy, a knock at the door, louder than that in which 
the gentle Fanny announced her presence, startled him ; and 
the permission “Come in" being uttered, the door opened, 
and Mr. Slush Van Harridick presented himself to Jack’s 
astonished eyes. 

“ Good morning do you,” said Harridick ; “ I ope vou 
ilept laell.” ' 
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“Good morning, sir,” said Jack : — “slept like a top, as 
you say — warm, snug, and comfortable ; could n’t be better • 
all smack smooth, and no mistake.” 

“ 1 only looked in,” said the trader, “ joost do dell you diA 
de zea monster has done tressing, and your room is at your 
zervice — eh — dat is all. And now, liddle man, tie zea- 
monster is going to git his prakfast.” ' 

Saying t^hich, Harridick shut the door, and calmly walked 
away, singing a line of a popular Dutch song, which sounded 
most discordant to Jack’s ears, who was now perfectly satisfied 
that every word which he had, as he thought privately and 
confidentially whispered to Fanny, had been by her communi¬ 
cated to his ursine rival ; and that in escaping the vengeance 
of Seylla Brown at Dover, he had run into still greater peril 
by ha villi', offended Charybdis Harridick at Deal, and so got 
himself, according to his own phraseology, “ out of the frying- 
pan into the fire.” 

Shaftesbury says: — “ The passion of fear (as a modern 
philosopher informs me) determines the spirits of the'fnuscles 
of ‘the knees; which are instantly ready to perform their 
motion by taking up the legs with incomparable celerity, in 
order to remove the body out of harm’s way.” Now although 
it would be unfair and unjust to attribute to any apprehension 
of consequences, on the part of Mr. Brag, the resolution at 
which he suddenly arrived, of not stopping any longer where 
he was, and the immovable determination he made to depart 
forthwith ; certain it is that he did so resolve and determine, 
upon the groftnd that he had been ill-used, imposed upon, 
turned oilt of his bed, and generally outraged by the mistress 
of the house and her handmaiden. 

Accordingly Brag, when he had finished his toilette, or, as 
he generally pronounced it, “ twilight,” rang the bell and 
ordered his bill, giving at the same time a negative to the 
question if he would have breakfast served. The tone in 
which this negative wag given, and the dignified air which 
accompanied it, satisfied poor Fanny that her day of influence 
was over; and when the account was produced and paid, with 
the smallest possible gratuity for herself. Brag, boiling with 
rage and indignation, qualified in a certain degree by his 
anxiety to escape any farther parley with Harridick, quitted 
the house, bearing in his hand the valise in yvhich his Cap, 
i* 3 ' 
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comb, and the rest of his portable comforts for one day’s use 
had been stowed. 

Thus loaded, he emerged from the lane in which, for the 
benefit of the sea-view (his room facing the street) he had 
immured himself, and walked on to “The Three Kings,” 
where Inquiring the hour at which the first coach to Dover 
would start, he'ordered breakfast, having first asked whether 
the waiter had seen Mr. Brag’s servant any whereabout. 

Of course the man said no — inasmuch as servant there 
was none. « 

“ Then,” said Brag, “ I have no doubt he drove on last 
night: never mind, the coach will do.” 

Jack, whatever might have been the real source of his 
anxiety to quit his late residence, felt comparatively happy in 
his new locale. The house was a good one; there .was an air 
of cleanliness and cheerfulness about it ; the weather was fine, 
the sun shone brightly, and his happiness was complete, when, 
as tilt; waiter was putting down the breakfast, he replied to the 
questioli, “ What steamer is that smoking in the distance ? ” 
— “ The Dover boat, sir, for Calais.” ' * 

“ To-day’s paper, sir,” said the waiter, presenting a copy 
of “ The Dover Telegraph.” 

“ Thank you !” said Jack, with a princely affability of 
manner, and forthwith he began his morning meal, alternately 
cutting, spreading, sweetening, pouring out, and reading, with 
a mind perfectly at ease. A new cloud, however, rose on the 
horizon, which threatened the neutralisation of the delight 
whifch he had just received from the distant snfoke of “ 'fine 
Ferret,” in the shape of the following account of the ground¬ 
ing of the brig at the back of the pier, which stared him in the 
face in large letters under the head of “ Local News.” 

“ The night before last, the brig Rose, from Falmouth to 
this port, missed the entrance of the harbour, owing to the 
strength of the gale, and got on shore at the back of the pier. 
Great apprehensions wiere entertained for her safety: three* of 
the crew swam on sh^re, but were severely injured on the 
shingles by the sea, which ran so high that no assistance could 
be offered her. About' half-past nine a communication was 
made with the brig by means of a hawser. Lieutenant Brunt, 
of the royal navy, who happened to be on the spot, seized the 
first moment to dash through the surf, and at the imminent 
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hazard of his life succeeded in bringing ashore two female 
passengers, a lady and her daughter, who, by the occasional 
gleams of moonlight were discernible lashed to one of the 
masts of the vessel, making signs of distress and supplication*. 
This is the second instance in which Lieutenant Brunt has 
signalised himself in a similar manner. Three men have been 
unfortunately lost, but as the weather has Moderated, it is 
thought the brig may be ultimately got off." 

“ There a go,” said .Jack to himself,— “ I wish we had 
been off to France yesterday —now that’s clear contradiction 
to my story — I saw him do it — did n’t look like a lieutenant 
—-pooh ! — deuce take it — that's bad again — no sooner out 
of one scrape than into another.” In fact. Jack, like all pre¬ 
tenders, was perpetually dancing the tight-rope in constant 
fear of a, tumble. In the present case his fate was certain, 
for there were but two female passengers on board the brig, 
and but one man on shore to save both. 

Perhaps Lord Tom might not see the paper, or, if he did, 
might not read the account of the brig; at all events it was 
no‘use discounting misadventures: when they came due, if 
they were presented, or presented .themselves, it was time 
enough to meet them : — and so Jack read the sporting news, 
and the London news, and finished his breakfast. Having 
discovered that the coach would be up in a few minutes, his 
old failing overcame him. 

“ Waiter,” said Jack. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

• “ Does tlife coach, in going through Walmer, go near the 
Castle ?’* said Jack. 

“ Passes the end of the road leading down to it, sir ” said 
the man. 

“ Oh!” said Jack, affecting to conllder, “ I must go to 
Dover first, but I think my man may mye taken the phaeton 
direct to Walmer.” m 

“ Oh, sir,” said the waiter, at o£e impressed, as Jack 
meant he should be, with the idea thafclie was going on a visit 
to the Castle, “ I dare say the coaJfman would stop while 
somebody ran down and inquired.” * * 

“ No, no,” said Jack, “ it does not signify, if he is not there, 
he has probably gone through to Dfcver himself,—it will be 
all right in the end, and no mistake* 
p 4 
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In a few moments the coach drove up; the instant it stopped, 
the waiter, anxious to be most active in the service of the 
guest, whose destination he flattered himself he had discovered, 
fan into the room to inform him that one of the duke's servants, 
who had come from the Castle early in the morning, was 
going Hack, and would, perhaps, be able to give some inform¬ 
ation on the subject. 

This was a staggerer. 

“ No, no,” said Jack, “ he could not know, because I did 
not expect my man so soon — no, — no — never mind." 

Jack’s distress when he beheld, during the packing of some 
parcels into the boot of the coach, the said waiter in close con¬ 
versation with the aforesaiil servant, may well be imagined ; 
and the fact that the aforesaid servant occupied an outside 
place, rendered it absolutely necessary, in order to .avoid any 
farther explanation, that Jack himself should proceed, inside, 
lie accordingly inquired if there were room, and was answered 
in the affirmative. In he jumped, valise and all, having the 
whole Interior of the coach, entirely to himself. In a few 
minutes he was again in motion, the coachman having re¬ 
ceived directions to take up one, at “ The Standard.’’ 

Jack did not feel himself at all at his ease about his last 
effort at dignity :—his name he had given—the total absence 
of servant or equipage might lead to further inquiries and dis¬ 
coveries, and he get more deeply involved in intricacies and 
embarrassments. However, 

“ Hope springs eternal in the numan brea.it,” 

and Jack still fancied something more agreeable might turn up 
in his little journey. The passenger to be taken up at the 
Standard might be one of the female sex, who by her kindness 
and sociability might wake amends for the treachery of Fanny 
and the incivility of hi mistress. There was even yet a chance 
of an adventure —• owsome event which, if it came off tri¬ 
umphantly, might weigi in the opposite scale against his de¬ 
feats and discomfltur 

As the coach rattledfclong, towards Walmer, Jack took all 
his customary precaution*of running his fingers through his 
curls, pulling up his shirl collars, and setting himself generally 
in order, so that, when t* vehicle stopped at the corner where 
the roads divjde, .he wa^ all prepared for conquest. Open 
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went the door, down went the steps, and Jack, longing as he 
was to behold his coming victim, considered it more becoming 
his dignity to affect a perfect indifference, and therefore kept 
his eyes filled with an expression of military interest towards 
the gates of the Barrack-yard, until he felt the inclination of 
the carriage to the weight of the entering passenger; when, 
turning carelessly “ as it were " round to mfcet, as he hoped, 
the responsive glance of some Walmer beauty, he beheld 
squeezing himself into the ( narrow door of the coach, enveloped 
in an itnmwisely thick great coat, his dread and abomination, 
Mr, Sluys Van Harridick. 

Jack then thought that his measure of calamities was full 
even to overflowing. 

“ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

'* The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, 

Take any shape but that — ” 

said Macbeth, and thought John Brag, Esq.—What! Ifad he 
waylaid him to revenge himself for tfie insults offeree! him ? 
or A’as he doolned to his society to Dover by mere accident ? — 
what was it ? " 

“ Ah ! ’’ cried Harridick, the moment he had succeeded in 
establishing himself in possession of nearly three fourths of 
the coach ; “ Vot ! here agin,—vy I dought you vas gone— 

I no zee you to prakfast—here is your zea monster come do 
Jravel mid you to Tover.” 

“ I’m delighted,” said Jack, looking parsnips. 

*“ I spect db vind my prig at Tover," said Harridick,'who 
seemed hjr bis manner either not to comprehend the compli¬ 
ment of being called a sea monster, in the full acceptation of 
the words, or to treat the intended affront of his companion 
with sovereign contempt, — “ I laotet u Teal pecause I like 
Teal,—I haf known de lantlaty vor Iventy years, ant her 
hosbond beforr her — zo I alvays get# ashore dere — to get 
tny znooze, and leaf my mate do get da prig into de harbor.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Jack, “ then you stayjt Dover while the brig 
is there.” 

“ Do be zure I too,” said HarnAk, “ and alldow I am 
zea monster, I zshall be doo happy^lo zee you on poard and 
plow you out mid znaps.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,’’ said still doubting whether 
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he was in earnest in his civility, or indeed, whether being 
“ blown out with snaps ” meant any thing hospitable and civil, 
or exactly the reverse. 

v “As ve are alone/’ Baid Harridick, “ 1 zuppoze you mill 
haf no hopjeksion do my avving a whiff. I haf no bipe, bot 1 
aff ghir'oots mid amadow do light him mid—mill you aff von, 
mid me?” ' 

"No,” said Jack ; “none, I thank you: — but pray do 
you smoke if you like.” f 

“ I mean do too zo,” said Sluys, opening a bsx Af par¬ 
ticularly fine cigars, striking a light, and methodically begin¬ 
ning his exercise, to the utter confusion of Jack, who knew 
that by the time he should arrive at “ The Ship,” he should 
be awfully redolent of the fumes of tobacco, before noon. 

At this moment the coach stopped to set down the Duke's 
servant, who, having been informed by the waiter that the 
little gentleman with the visionary servant and imaginary 
phaetun seemed to be going to the Castle, came to the window, 
touched his hat, and asked whether he should say any thing to 
his man, if the carriage had arrived there. ’ 

“ No," said Jack, “ thank you— no — I shall be back by 

dinner time — if I can get back in time — 1-” 

“His Grace isn’t here, sir,” said the servant; “only if-” 

“ No, no,” said Jack, “ I know — no, no — it’s of no con¬ 
sequence ; I dare say my man is gone on to Dover —‘ thank 
you — much obliged to you.”, 

The servant again touched his hat, and retired. “ All’s 
right ” was the word, and away went the hafijiy couple of 
“ insides.” ’ 

It was, it must be confessed, a great comfort, or, as Jack 
would have called itA“ an ’appv release,” that Harridick, who 
had not during the naht sufficiently 

“ Unfatigued tj|mself with gentle slumbers,” 

still felt drowsy; so tlfet, ere the tip of his first cigar had faded 
into ashy paleness, he nad himself subsided into a nap, which 
greatly relieved his companion from his apprehensions with 
regard to consequences, Tuid left him luckily in ignorance of 
the name of his “ prig,% to which otherwise he might have 
felt himself bound to pB a visit. The nap continued until 
they reached, the turning near Dover Castle, when Brag 
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stopped the coach, and indicated his desire to walk down into 
the town hy the short cut, ordering the coachman to send his 
valise into “ The Ship ” as soon as he arrived. By this ma¬ 
noeuvre Jack contrived to escape from the caravan without 
waking the bear, and without farther cementing an acquaint¬ 
ance with one from whom, the moment his dread ahd ap¬ 
prehension of him were overcome, he entertained the most 
unqualified ^version. 

Away bounded Jack, alqng the side of the hill, until, care¬ 
fully avoiding “ The Three Mackerels,” he cut through the 
intervening streets, and via Snargate reached his inn, where 
his'first inquiries were naturally directed as to the position of 
Lord Tom: Lord Tom was on the pier. Of course, or, as 
Jack had it, “ in course,” thither Jack repaired; and, sure 
enough, there he found his lordship, amidst a crowd of persons 
of all sorts and conditions, who were anxiously watching the 
process of warping off the unfortunate brig, of which we have 
already heard so much. 

Jack was rather sorry that the brig — or, as SluyS Von 
HaJridick woifld have called it, “ the prig ” — was the leading 
object of the day, inasmuch as it might lead to a discussion 
with the young lord as to the paragraph, which had caught 
his eye, at Deal. However, Jack proceeded to join his lord- 
ship, who was leaning over the parapet between two ladies 
utterly "unknown to our hero. 

“ Ah, Jack ! ” said Lord Tom, in a tone not quite like that 
which Jack had been used to — “so, you are come back. 

‘ The Ferret ’’is gone — eh 1 ” * 

“ I know, my lord,” said Jack. 

“You are just .in time,” said his lordship : — “ this must 
be a most interesting sight for you. Why, it could have been 
no easy work to get aboard that unfortunate craft by a hawser 
in the gale of the night before last.” 

“ No,” said Jack, “ I never said it was. The rope was as 
slippery as an eel ; and I’m sure, now I look at it, I wonder 
how die deuce it was done, only when a man makes up his 
mind, he don’t stick at trifles.” Till reader will please to 
observe that Jack’s tone was somewna't altered — he now put 
the case hypothetically. * 

“ I suppose,” said Lord Tom, “ $bu mean to inquire after 
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the ladies whom you rescued; rely upon it, they will not be 
ungrateful.” 

“ Not I,” said Jack, “ I leave all that to fate. I’m satisfied 
With having done my little all ; I never make mountains of 
molehills.” 

“ Then,” said Lord Tom, “ 1 positively declare you %lo 
yourself the greatest possible injustice, and I will not be so 
careless a friend as to suffer you to ‘ hide your candle under a 
bushel.’ ” 

“My what!” said Jack in an agony. The .shop—the 
moulds, the sixes and tens, all blazing at once in his mind’s eye. 

“By your candle,” said Lord Tom, “ 1 mean your talent 
and intrepidity. Permit me to present you to the two ladies 
whom, at the hazard of your life, you preserved — Mrs. and 
Miss Mervyn — who, 1 am sure, will be too happy to award 
you all the gratitude which you deserve.” 

The ladies turned round, as if preconcertedly, and — more 
shame be to them ! —burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ IMon’t understand this,” said Jack, who, on the contrary, 
understood it perfectly. > 

“ Nor I, sir,” said the elder lady of the two. “ That we 
were miraculously saved—at least from what, at the moment, 
we thought inevitable destruction, is most true; but it is to 
this gentleman we owe our preservation” — (drawing forward 
a short, stubby, thick-whiskered man, whom Jack in a moment 
recognised as having seen on the beach), — “ Mr. Brunt." 

“Ha, ha!” said Jack: “that’s the way, ma’am, some 
men get credit for what other men have done.” * 

' “ I recollect you, sir,” said Lieutenant Brunt. • “ I saw 
you — stood next you on the beach — and, I dare say, you 
recollect me. I remember your kindness in offering to hold 
my cloak when I started upon my hurried voyage, or whatever 
it might be called.” 

“ By Jove!” said Lord Tom, calling the attention of his 
party to a great effort made by the men who had the hawser 
round the capstan to get the brig off—“ she will be saved yet! ” 

The relief that this change of conversation afforded Jack, 
was more than compensated by the evident change which he 
so clearly observed in his friend Lord Tom’s manner ; and 
affecting to be extremely anxious to get a “ good look ” at the 
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operation in progress, he fidgeted himself away as far as pos¬ 
sible from Mrs. and Miss Mervyn and the odious lieutenant, 
whose exertions it was perfectly true he had witnessed, and 
like a simpleton, had appropriated to himself. * 

What was he to do : — remain and battle it out; or go to 
“ The Ship,” and wait the result? He felt that he hid cer¬ 
tainly carried the joke a little too far, but hbw to retrace his 
steps he did not exactly see. How on earth could Lord Tom 
have got acquainted with tjie two women who were saved, and 
who, instead of being two beautiful girls ready to eat him up 
for his gallant exertions in their rescue from a watery grave, 
were mother and daughter, neither beautiful, nor ever having 
been so 1 but then, “ Master Shallow owed him a thousand 
pounds: ” that was his stay — his prop — his support — his 
safeguard and security. 

Fortified by this consideration, he remained on the pier, 
and eventually rejoined the party. The attempt to get the 
brig off succeeded ; she floated, and was soon afterwards tbwed 
into the harbour. The ladies and their preserver tooif their 
least; of Lord Tom, but without bestowing the slightest notice 
upon Jack, who cowered beneath the .glance of his lordship, 
who, to his mingled surprise, gratification, and regret never 
uttered another syllable upon the subject. Lord Tom walked 
towards “ The Ship ; ’’ so did Jack — on a parallel line : but 
Lord Tom took no more notice of him than if he had been a 
stock or a stone. They reached the inn door ; Lord Toni 
entered the house; Jack, as usual, followed him, — but Lord 
Tom made no*sign ; and the first mark of recognition which 
he receivcM was, to his utter horror and amazement, from 
Lord Ilfracombe, who, meeting him in the hall, declared him¬ 
self quite delighted at renewing the acquaintance so propitiously 
begun at “ The Duke of Marlborough,” near Wigglesford, a 
few weeks before. 

Brag was now completely taken aback. The chilling cold¬ 
ness of Lord Tom’s reception in the first instance struck him 
hard ; the contemptuous manner in which the rescued ladies 
treated him, hit him harder in the second ; but he was so ex¬ 
tremely vain and silly, that even after all these indications, he 
was not able to make up his mind whether Lord Ilfracombe 
were in earnest or jest when he so warmly expressed his grati-, 
fication at again meeting him. 
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Still more was ne puzzled when, his lordship invited him to 
luncheon,—a part of the plan which he had preconcerted, and 
which, as his lordship did not then know of the last exposure 
wf Jack’s humbug with regard to saving the lives of the ladies 
in the brig, he still resolved upon carrying into effect. That 
affair,'however, in conjunction with a letter Lord Tom had 
received from London, touching the double offer and rejection 
of Mrs. Dallington and Blanche Englefield, had determined his 
lordship to eject him in a much less ceremonious manner; but 
as Lord Ilfracombe knew nothing of this, he insisted upon 
Jack's coming up-stairs, under the arrangement into which 
he had previously entered with his nephew. 

Jack, who took the whole thing dc bonne foi, screwed up his 
curls and settled his collars as usual, and accompanied the earl 
to one of the drawing-rooms where luncheon haj) been put 
down (after which the party, excepting Lord Tom, were to 
start for Canterbury, see its antiquities, and sleep, on their 
way*to London); and was by his lordship, ushered into the 
apartfhent, in which he found, assembled together. Lady Ilfra¬ 
combe, Lord and Lady Dawlish, and Lady Fanny Smart!). 

Lady Fanny, Jack knew by sight, her ladyship being a 
pre-eminent equestrian of the equestrian order; but the other 
ladies he did not recognise, although he concluded that the elder 
lady was my lord’s wife. The other couple, although they 
were of the party which picked up the earl at “ The Duke of 
Marlborough," he did not at the moment recollect. 

“ Lady Ilfracombe,” said the earl, “ let me present Mr. 
Brag to you — a great friend of Tom’s, who will be here pre¬ 
sently — and with whom I passed a remarkably pleasant hour 
or two on that wet day when you discovered me in my shelter 
from the rain.” 

“ Ah! ” thought Jack, “ then he remembers it all: what 
will happen next! — perhaps he has forgotten some of it — 
perhaps, if he has not forgotten, he forgives. What I’m to 
do, I don’t know — I’m in for it; and so here goes, and no 
mistake.” 

“ That mu a dreadful wet day, my lord,” said Jack: “ I 
had no idea at the time 'whom I had the honour of speaking 
to, but when one is at an inn whatever comes uppermost comes 
out -— and — I — dare say I talked a little too fast.” 

“ Not a bit,” said the earl. “ My great object, besides the 
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pleasure of having your society at luncheon arid gratifying 
Tom, is to undeceive you as to our real characters. We are 
not the ‘ kill-joys and wet-blankets ’ you take us for.”—Come, 
Lady Ilfracombe, let us sit down; Tom will be here imme¬ 
diately, — we have no time to lose.” 

The bell was rung, the servants appeared, the little party 
were soon seated; but before fork had assailed a chicken's 
breast, or knife been flourished over it. Lord Tom himself 
entered the room, evidently excited. 

“ My load,” said Lord Tom, “ addressing himself to the 
earl, " I feel it my duty to undeceive you, as I am myself 
undeceived, in the character of a person in this room, who is 
only protected by being in it, in the character of my uncle’s 
guest. He has now the assurance to sit down in the presence 
of Lady fanny Smartly, with whom he claimed to you a 
personal intimacy ; he has the impudence to sit next Lady 
Dawlish, my cousin, whose person he ridiculed without being 
acquainted with it; he libelled you, sir, without ever having 
seen you ; and, in short has exhibited himself in the mdSt con- 
tenlptible possible character. This, at your lordship’s desire, I 
would have overlooked, in order to carry on the jest a little fur¬ 
ther, and have had the satisfaction of marching him out with 
all the honours of ridicule; but circumstances have come to my 
knowledge this day which render it my duty to insist upon his 
instantly quitting this room. How he has the audacity to sit 
down in the society of ladies whom he has vilified, and of men 
whom he has aspersed, it is for him to decide; but since I have 
h4d the misfortune of associating him in the slightest degree 
with my “family, — which be it observed, I have carefully ab¬ 
stained from doing, whenever it was possible, — I feel it due 
to them to evince my feelings by desiring, or, if necessary, by 
ordering him out.” 

“ My dear Tom !” said Lord Ilfracombe, — and the ladies 
looked aghast. 

“ Come, sir !” said Lord Tom; — I have to apologise, my 
dear aunt, for this course, but it is the only one; — walk out 
— with me, if you please, sir." 

“Oh!” said Jack, rising from*his seat, "in course; if 
your lordship goes out too, there can be no difficulty whatso¬ 
ever—only I don’t understand—I know something which 
may, perhaps, make a difference.” 
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“ Whatever difference there is between us, sir,” said Lord 
Tom, “ shall be settled immediately.” 

“ My dear Tom,” said Lady Ilfracombe, — “ what do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Nothing to be alarmed about, my dear madam,” said 
Tom. •’ “ I shall be back in five minutes af the farthest.” 

Lord Ilfracofnbe, who had really intended to have a good 
joke out of the affair, and have regularly presented Jack by 
degrees to Lady Dawlisb, the “ wipky-eyed, waxy doll of the 
toy-shop,” and the “ monstrous bore ” l)awlish,**and so on, 
until he had shamed him laughingly out of his absurd pro. 
pensity to talk big, was seriously vexed at the manner in which 
his nephew had lost his temper and taken the matter up ; but 
the truth really was, that the conduct of the man had grown 
unbearable. The scandal of the affair in London, had made 
him ridiculous beyond measure, and the last event of the pre¬ 
servation of the distressed “ females ” crowned the whole. 

Jack certainly felt extremely awkward in getting up from 
the taBie at which he had placed himself so comfortably ; but, 
embarrassing as was the movement, he still chuckled at 1 the 
thought of having Lord Tom in Dover gaol before sunset: he 
never travelled without his lordship's I. O. U.’s carefully de¬ 
posited in a Russia leather pocket-book ,• and his lordship, as 
he felt, might be secure that if he did not ride his lordship’s 
horses at Paris on the next Sunday, his lordship would' not be 
at Paris to see them run. 

When Jack rose, which he found inevitable, — for, spite of 
Lord Ilfracombe and the compassionate ladies, Tom was in¬ 
exorable, — he said, ‘ 

“ Well,— I didn’t expect this—I was asked by Lord Ilfra¬ 
combe to luncheon — I did not force myself here; —and I do 
think — considering — however — I say nothing ; but in the 
presence of females— I do not think this altogether proper; — 
however, ‘ might overcomes right’ — and 1 — can only— add 
— I wish your lordship and the ladies a good morning. It is 
hard treatment, but I ’ll be even with somebody, that you may 
rely upon, and no mistake.” 

“ Now, Mr. Brag,” said Lord Tom, when they left the 
apartment, “ just step into this room, and hev what I have 
to say.” 

“ Oh, in course,” said Jack. 
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“ From the time I first made your acquaintance on the 
course at Epsom, I always treated you like a gentleman,” said 
Lord Tom ; “ I introduced you to my friends—you lived with 
me—I took you to Mrs. Dallington’s— all that story, sir, I» 
have heard. You meet my uncle accidentally — you vilify 
him to his face, traduce me and the ladies of my family.* You 
render me ridiculous wherever 1 take you — ^ou insult every 
body you come near — and you wind up with telling me a 
distinct and deliberate falsehood with regard to your exploits 
in saving tw* ladies the night before last, whose faces you did 
not even know when you saw them this morning. All this 
you - do. Now, I only ask you, can you be surprised that I 
am in the highest degree enraged with you ? ” 

“ Not a hit,” said Jack; “ 1 dare say you are very right, 
and I am ,very wrong: but you forget, my Lord Tom, one 
part of the story — I mean the money you have borrowed of 
of me ; — if that has slipped your memory, it has not slipped 
miii'i, — and I will take care that you shall not slip me, for, 
by Job——” 

‘‘‘Don’t make a noise, sir,” said Lord Tom; “ give me 
back my buns, or whatever securities you have of mine, and 
1 '11 pay you down every shilling upon that account; and 
thank you, not only for the accommodation you have afforded 
me, but for the lesson you have taught me, as to making 
friendships, which I shall not, 1 think, easily forget.” 

“ What! are you going to pay me ? ” said Jack. 

“ To the last farthing, sir," said Lord Tom. 

•‘Why, th8n,”«aid Jack, “ that’s more than I ever Vx- 
pected. f ’ve got your bone and your I.O.U.’s all here in my 
pocket-book. Stop, — let’s see ; there-’’ 

“ Take your time,” said Lord Tom ; “ I don’t want to 
hurry you.” 

‘‘ There,” said Jack ; “ two hundred and twenty — one 
hundred and ten — one hundred. That’s all.” 

“ Four hundred and thirty pounds,” said Lord Tom. 

“ Exactly so,” said Jack ; “ but I say — I won’t take a 
cheque.” 

“ But you will be impertinent,” replied my lord. “ Here 
sir; here are the four hundred and thirty pounds in bank¬ 
notes. Count them, sir; look at them." 
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“ It's all right, and no mistake,” said Jack, looking over 
the paper; 

“ Here perish all my bons !” said Lord Tom, tearing them 
•up, “ and, I hope, with them, all my absurdities. To be 
sure, I am easily deceived.” 

“ Yes, very; you are, what I call, as innocent as a lamb,” 
said Jack. “ Stories may come out I say nothing.” 

“ Do you mean to insinuate ? ” said his lordship. 

“ I insinuate nothing,” said Jacjc, “ but I wish you a very 
good day. Boaster and humbug as you call me, I’ve done 
one thing to-day that would puzzle a philosopher. 1 ’ll be 
hanged if I have n't got four hundred and thirty pounds out of 
an empty pocket! That's what I call coming it strong. I've 
lost the honour of your lordship’s acquaintance, — that's a 
misfortune; but I've got my money back, anjl that's a 
capital set-off per contra, and no mistake.” 

“ With this moment, sir, all connection between us ceases,” 
said' Lord Tom. 

ll Thank you, my ford,” said Jack; “ good morning !” 

Lord Tom, who was exceedingly agitated during this Burst, 
returned to the drawing-room, and the reproaches of the ladies 
for his cruelty towards the little man ; and Brag, the moment 
his lordship had disappeared, leaned over the balusters, and 
cried in a loud and commanding tone — 

“ Waiter!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ Order me a chaise and four to Hythe directly.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

" And” — in a louder tone of voice — “ bring lne my bill 
— a bottle of soda-water, and change for a hundred-pound 
note! ” 


CHAPTER V. 

W hij.e these events were occurring on the sea-shore, matters 
were progressing, as the’Americans have it, in the metropolis, 
and the two pair of lovers enjoying a felicity to which, spite 
of all their inclinations and affections, they had previously 
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been strangers. Rushton, taught by the precepts and encou- 
raged by the practice of Sir Charles, began to think that a 
woman might be lively without being vicious, sad without 
thinking of his rivals, and civil to her acquaintance without* 
being a coquette; while Sir Charles, assured of Mrs. Dal- 
lington’s esteem, began to appreciate the merits of her cha¬ 
racter, and understand, which to him were before incompre¬ 
hensible, the fluctuations of spirits and variation of temper 
which he had frequently remarked, but which, until the recent 
(:claircissemext took place, he never suspected to have their 
origin in his own coldness and apparent indecision. 

Out of evil comes good ; and, whatever faults Mr. Brag 
possessed, he certainly had the merit of bringing matters in 
the Dallington family to a crisis. The double marriage 
already began to be spoken of, and hints were even given upon 
the subject in the fashionable intelligence of the Morning Post. 

Of the other party, the Browns and Meads, we know 
enough for the present; they are on tjieir way to Parig. as 
happy as may be, having left Mrs. Brown the elder, who 
declined the tmir, at the doctor’s house in Burlington Gardens, 
where she was to reside, even after her .daughter's return from 
the Continent, which could not long be delayed, in consequence 
of Mead’s professional engagements in London. 

While these quieter persons are moving regularly in their 
proper spheres, it becomes our duty to regard the movements 
of the exploded Jack, with the same sort pf attention which 
we bestow upon the wrigglings and twistings of the animalcuhe 
in the great nrficroscqpe, the natural insignificance of which 
render the ‘development of their limbs and motions matters of 
interest, being such as to leave their distinctive characteristics 
perfectly invisible to the naked eye. 

The bill was scarcely paid, and the change settled, before 
Jack terribly alarming post-chaise and four rattled up to the 
street-door of “ The Ship," making the cliffs reverberate with 
its clatter, and — 

■ the .very stones prate at its whereabout.” 

Open flew the door — bang went the. steps — pop went the 
cork of the bottle of soda-water — down went the draught at 
full speed, nearly choking the patient, or rather the im¬ 
patient, with its effervescence — and at three skips end a 
« 2 
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jump the little man sprang into the “ carriage,” and throwing 
himself into one of its corners, as if anxious to conceal himself 
from the anxious gaze of the public, not one of whom was 
•looking at him, away he went, boiling with rage and foaming 
with vexation, and resolved to pay Lord Tom off in his own 
hcoin, and no mistake. 

little did the furious John know what he was driving to ; 
little did he anticipate what was to happen to him at East¬ 
bourne, which was his eventual place of destination, or what 
strange events his sudden dismissal from the friendship of 
Lord Tom was to bring about. The immediate purpose of 
his soul was to reach Hastings that night, in time to despatch 
a letter to his mother, directing her nut to direct his letters to 
Paris. 

Arrived at Hythe, Jack’s fever had by no meaqs subsided: 
yet, upon ascertaining the hour at which the post left Hastings, 
and feeling certain, since he did not mean to “ carry on” 
with four horses, that, he should not arrive there in time to 
despatch his filial epistle by the night’s mail, he resolved to 
rest for an hour or two where he was, until Ire saw the‘boys 
returning with the chaise to Dover, so that by no means it 
might be discovered that he had discarded his leaders (as men 
sometimes in a pet feel very much inclined to do),—and that 
he might have time to write his letter, which he did, in the 
following terms : — 

. “ White Hart, Hythe, Thursday evening. 

“ Mv dear Mother, 

“ I wrote to you yesterday from Deal; and, as Jem Salmon 
would say, a deal lias been doing since I wrote. Atter having 
seen Brown and his new wife, and having been bullied, as 1 
told you, by the doctor to whom that snivelling Nance is 
married, I thought there was an end; so in course, I went 
hack as soon as the smoke of the Ferret, the steamer in which 
they crossed, told me they were off. I had a very pleasant 
ride to Dover, for I had made an acquaintance with an un¬ 
common gentlemanly man, a captain of a Dutch man-of-war 
lying off that port, with .whom I was so much pleased that I 
gave him up my sleeping-room, which in course was the crack 
apartment of the hotel where I lodged. So, in the morning, 
he would insist upon attending me back. Indeed, it was ge¬ 
nerally supposed I was going on a visit to the Castle ; and it 
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was with great trouble I undeceived them, for, being so much 
with the nobility in these parts, in course they took for 
granted, ten thousand things which one can’t help. 

“ Well, when I arrived at Dovor,” for so Mr. Brag thought 
it uncommonly smart, to spell it, “ 1 found Lord Tom with a 
couple of females talking, on the pier, which somehow I did 
not like; — I am, my dear mother, very particular in that 
respect;— so, directly I saw it, I said to Lord Tom, ‘ Tom,’ 
says 1, ‘ this* won’t do before people of character, and that 
kind of thing' — and so I walks right away. 

“ Well, up I goes to the ‘ Ship ;’ — that's the inn here, 
the only place a man of any character can go to, and where in 
course I am uncommon well known ; — and who should I see 
there but old Ilfracombe, Tom’s uncle, — a kind of a bore of 
a lord whom I have always made a point of shirking, with his 
wife, and son, and daughter-in-law, and a Lady Fanny 
Smartly, which rides in the Park. So when I goes in — 
‘ Jack,’ says my lord, ‘ I’m delighted to see you. Where’s 
Tom ? ’ meaning Lord Tom Totvzle,’which is his ncpWw. 
Says I, ‘ My lord, I can’t say ; I have left him on the pier 
with two rum ones.’ Upon which my lord says, ‘ Never 
mind him; come up and have some luncheon.’ I said, ‘ My 
lord,’ says I, ‘ I never lunches.’ But that war’nt no go ; he 
would not have it at no price. * Come along, Jack,’ says he, 
and iip*he drags me, smack smooth into the room with all his 
relations, and no mistake. 1 'd rather have been in a pig- 
stye ; however. Lady Dawlish and Lady’ Fanny smothered 
nu with kimhicss, and I was forced to sit down and sham 
eating; Which, in course, 1 did. 

“ Well! in comes Lord Tom; and he was in a regular 
humour because I would not speak to the two promiscuous 
females which he was parading about with. So I stands no 
nonsense, but ups to him in a minute, like a game cock, before 
the females and all, and just gave him as good as he could 
bring. I told him my mind, and pitched into him about the 
money he owed me. Had him there!—in course he could n’t 
stump a dump : so I just shook my whip — it was my little 
whip — right before him, and I says c Good -by’e, my lord ! 
When you learn manners, we associate together again : for 
the present I cut you, — not with this,' says I, shaking my 
little Crowther again right in his face; ‘ but the next time I 
Q 3 
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see you, by Job I’ll have my money out of you!’ With 
that, he walked away just like a dog with his tail what the 
soldiers call countermarched; a regular try-hack, and run 
jnto the kennel amongst the females of his family. 

“ And see what a fool he is: I was to ride for him on the 
Champy Mas at Paris next Sunday— got my new jacket all 
ready: — and uow he ’ll lose that, and no mistake. So, 
instead of stepping over the herring-pond, I am going to 
Eastbourne, which is a nice, retired place, and ’where I hope 
you will send me down fifty or a hundred pound*; for, to tell 
you, my dear mother, the plain truth,— I’m stumped. So 
don’t forget, and direct to the hotel, Eastbourne. 

“ Yours affectionately, John Brag. 

“ P.S.—Tell me something about Kitty; I can’t make 
it .out. Brown has got one child, and two carriages: — 
there’s a go ! ’’ 

When he had written and sealed this, he inquired, as usual, 
of'the waiter, the wa‘y to the post-office; and having been 
properly directed, himself slipped his packet -into the box. 
The epistle despatched, Jack got into his new chaise, and 
proceeded towards the place of his destination with a “ happy 
pair ” of posters. 

It was lateish in the evening when he reached Hastings, 
and was driven to that admirable inn, “ The Swan,” which 
certainly combines all the attributes which a man does not 
require in a house of the sort at a watering-place. Jack, 
however, bundled out of his yellow-and-two, and being in'no 
humour to soliloquise, betook himself to the iK-smelling 
coffee-room, and contented himself with ordering a bed, and 
—as he seldom failed to do—a preparatory glass of hot 
brandy and water. Dinner he had had none—(his appetite 
was not particularly sharp under all the circumstances)—but, 
by way of what he called a “ stay ” to his stomach, he told 
the waiter to bring him a sandwich—the only single word in 
the English language which comprehensively describes in a 
dissyllable, dirt, butter, and mustard, laid between two bits of 
stale bread. * 

As for Hastings—Jack cared nothing. Whether it had 
been founded by Jack Hastings, the Danish pirate, or whether 
Athelstan had coined money in it, was all one to him: — 
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Whether Robert, earl of Eu, or John cle Dreux, had the 
better right to the castle, disturbed not Jack; nor, in the 
present temper of his mind, would he have cared one pin, if, 
after the French burned it in 1377, it had never been rebuilt 
He was, as he told his mother, regularly “stumped”—not 
exactly in the way he wished to make her believe—but still, 
stumped he was: and perhaps never did littlo man experience 
fall so sudden or deep as that by which Jack had been afflicted 
during the list four-and-twenty hours. 

It was impossible, however, for the little man to withstand 
the impulse of his inherent infirmity:—the old, stale, worn- 
out trick of asking after his servant and carriage, was again 
played off at “ The Swan.” 

“ No, sir,” was, of course, the answer to the inquiries if 
his man and phaeton had arrived. 

“ I toltfhim to come here,” said Jack, who, till he reached 
the place, did not even know that the sign of the inn was 
“The Swan.” 

“ I ’ll send to inquire, sir,” said aft officious waiter; •*“ he 
may have gone to some other house. What name shall J 
say ? ” 

“ Brag,” said Jack;—“ and, stay—if he should be at any 
other inn by mistake, tell him to bring me up the large leather 
case with my writing-desk, and the small one with my 
dressing-case—and the brown cloak lined with fur:—re¬ 
member, the brown one—not the blue.—But 1 ’d bet my 
life he has made some infernal mistake.” ’ 

* Away went the man. Jack had gratified his ruling passion, 
and agaiil fell into no pleasing reverie. 

It was in this state of mind that Jack sat looking at the 
“ drink,” which had been placed before him until his eyes 
seemed to swim in the glass. The time began to verge on 
nine o’clock when a sort of scuffling noise outside the coffee- 
room door aroused his attention; and turning his eyes to the 
source of the disturbance, he beheld a slim, pale, and what is 
called an “ interesting-looking" man, enter the room some¬ 
what feebly, assiduously wrapped up in divers and sundry 
coats and cloaks; his face peeping* out from under a fanciftd 
kind of foraging cap, overlaid by a pink silk handkerchief, 
looking like the queen of Night peeping at the earth through 
some intervening clouds. 

q 4 
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Jack saw that the approaching object was what he con¬ 
sidered “ uncommon genteeland wlien it threw itself down 
upon a seat in a state of exhaustion, he began to think he had 
discovered somebody upon whom he might make an impres¬ 
sion—in whom he might find an agreeable listener; — which 
was, after all, his notion—when he could find one—of a 
pleasant companion. 

Pay the chairmen,” said the stranger to the waiter, 
“ and toll ltummagee-Doss to bring me some eau de Co 
logne.” 

The waiter disappeared. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger to Brag, “ but 
I am a sad invalid, — and so hipped and wretched—upon 
my life, 1 declare, 1 can’t tell how :-=-so low and miserable 
from ill health, that I prefer this corner of the coffee-room 
to any private room of my own — and, I am afraid, I cause a 
great deal of inconvenience. I declare, I would n’t for the 
world, if I-” 

^^ionc in the least;” said Jack. “Don’t mind me, sir; 
1 ’m not particular any how:—take every thing as it comes— 
straight up, right down, and no mistake.” 

“ I have just arrived from India,” said the stranger. “ I 
never suffered any thing like the wretchedness of the voyage: 
such a set of people!—no sentiment—no delicacy about 
them; — so rough and noisy,—and I so extremely indis¬ 
posed !—so, the moment I could, I got on shore here. The 
purser of the ship—a great coarse creature, who used to laugh 
all (Jay long like a hysena—landed here with letters and 
things, all about business, for those people in Leadenhall 
Street; and so I — it was a very lucky chance—1 said I 
would land here too: — I brought nothing but half a dozen 
packages of things I wanted, and my man, Ilummagee-Doss, 
just to take care of me a little; — I only came ashore yes¬ 
terday—and I have been to take a warm bath, and I feel 
a great deal better already ; for the nasty smell of the ship, 
and such a great deal of talking, and playing games and 
romps, and a parcel of women who had ho sympathy for a 
sick creature like me, quite upset me,— 1 really never was 
so overcome in all my life! ” 

“ It must be a deuce of a bore,” said Jack, “ being boxed 
up for half a year in one of those great arks.” 
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“ Oh ! sir,” said the stranger, “ you have no idea of the 
misery of it! — and the man — the captain — had nothing in 
the world to make one comfortable. He had tea, but no milk 

— his cow died ; ami not a drop of lemonade was to be got —> 
nothing but wine and beer, and those things, which one can't 
drink you know — and no pastry after the first five Weeks ! 
Oh ! if you knew what 1 have suffered, sir, you would excuse 
any little trouble I give.” 

Hereabouts entered a finq-looking piece of brown humanity, 
done up in inuslin, with a high-caste yellow streak down his 
forehead, bearing a bottle of eau de Cologne, who turned out 
to be Rummagee-Doss, the stranger's Kitmagar. 

“You don’t dislike this, do you, sir?.” said the stranger, 
holding up the eau de Cologne bottle. 

“On the, contrary,” said Jack, “quite the reverse, and no 
mistake." 

“ Jou” said the stranger, and the muslin and streak retired. 

“That’s a rummish cut of a toggery,” said Jack, who had 
never seen an oriental attendant before. 

“ A what ? ’' said the stranger. 

“ Curious dress,” said Jack. 

“ Pretty and picturesque,” said the stranger, “ ill suited to 
this climate. I don’t mean to keep him in England — he is 
an excellent creature — and so affectionate — I never saw so 
much kindness — all duriifg my illness — so sick. I declare 

— well I never did-” , 

“ I’m not used to that sort of thing,” said Jack ; “ how- 
ev?V, if you ark not going to turn in just yet, I ’ll order another 
glass of ‘ Wot with 'just to keep you company.” 

“ Do, — you are so good,” said the stranger, twisting him¬ 
self about gracefully ; “I am sure we shall be great friends 
by ami bye. I am going to have a little weak tea, and I have 
taken such a fancy to a raspberry tart, I think I shall indulge 
myself — for I am very unwell.” 

“Tea and tarts,” said Jack, “ that’s what I call a queer 
cross; but I suppose you chaps from the East have a great 
many varieties of fekil of which we know nothing.” 

“ It is extremely agreeable there,” said the stranger, “ but I 
have such wretched health that I cannot enjoy any thing.” 

At this period of the dialogue, the waiter arrived with a 
tray, on which a tea equipage was arranged, and,.sure enough; 
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three raspberry tartlets, ovals of jam covered with a trelliage 
of pastry, which might be heraldically described as ‘ Gules, 
fretty of Or,” but in which no reasonable mortal — “ not to 
i.peak it profanely,” above the age of thirteen, indulges in the 
way of eating. Jack looked, wondered at the taste of his 
compahion^ and ordered a replenishment of his glass. 

“I Shan't discommode you,” said Jack, “shall I? — I’m 
not for late sitting, but, finding a gentleman to converse with, 
why, I think, eleven or so a goodhjh hour to turn in, and no 
mistake." 

“ I shall be delighted,” said the stranger. “ Oh dear ! this 
tea is so strong—Qui hi — oh, I forget I am — Itummagee 

— oh dear dear. —-Waiter- 

“ Shall I ring the bell ? ” said Jack. 

“ Oh don’t let me trouble you, sir," said the stranger. 

The waiter luckily appeared—more grog was brought for 
Jack, and a little more hot water for his companion. 

“ Have you been Jong in India, sir ? ” said Jack — who 
began* to feel his natural desire to “find out" any thing come 
strongly upon him. 

“ Only a few years,”, said the stranger. “ I did uncom¬ 
monly well at first, for my mother, who is an excellent woman 

— indeed I don’t know how to speak of her in terms strong 
enough, for I declare I never did see such a creature—got a 
friend of hers to put me on his staff." 

“Oh !” said Jack, stirring his grog, but not at all compre¬ 
hending the precise nature of the advantage to be derived 
from what appeared to him a very extraordinary position. 

“ But at last,” said the stranger, “ I could not bear the 
tyranny of the old creature of a general, so I left him and 
joined my regiment; but when I got to it, the sun was so hot, 
and the duty so hard, it was too much for me ; so I got sick 
leave, and I must say I never saw such handsome treatment 
in my life ; every body — I declare they did — even nasty 
creatures whom I hated — all of them were ready to bear 
witness to my illness, and to get me home the very moment I 
expressed the slightest desire that way.” * 

It is a remarkable fact that people of education and even 
general knowledge and experience, and all of them therefore 
■wonderfully superior to Jack Brag, have such strange and ill- 
arranged notions of our Indian empire, — for so it may be 
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called — that the sharpest and cleverest of them will ask a 
man who has arrived from the East, if he happen to know 
Mr. Hawkins, or Mr. Jenkins, or Mr. Tomkins, who went to 
India about ten years before ; without reference to the presi¬ 
dency to which he went, or even the service in which he was 
engaged, which, as they who know the truth, kn6w, is some¬ 
thing tantamount to a Bengalee asking an ’Englishman if he 
knows Mr. Smith of Great Britain ; the extent of territory in 
the one, equalising the numerical superiority in population in 
the other. , 

If wise men and clever men, and clever women and wise 
men, ask such questions of returning Indians, is it to be 
wondered that Jack Brag, who knew no more about India 
than Chaucer did, should venture to inquire something about 
his horror, BrAvn, and, what really was interesting to him, 
the fate of Brown’s wife ? Of course the reader must think 
that Brag would make those researches after his own fashion ; 
and so he did — but he did make them. 

"I,” said Brag, drawing himself up, and setting his neck¬ 
cloth to rights—“I had some connections in India—but 
they, like you, have come home —extremely rich and all that 

— stumpy down, and no mistake; — left them at Dover — 
cause indeed of my coming here on my way to meet a friend 
of mine, at Eastbourne; —they are all off to France— excel¬ 
lent people —I have a very high regard for them.” 

“ What part of India do they come from ? ” said the 
stranger, bathing his temples with one hand, and eating a tart¬ 
let with the ether. * 

“ What part! ” said Jack, “ Oh — I —I — don’t know — 
India—somewhere about-” 

“ 'That is the name of your friend ? ” said the stranger. 

“ His name,” said Jack, “ I should think, must be pretty 
well known there all over the place ;—Brown is his name.” 

“ Brown ! ” said the stranger, “ dear me ! — a gentleman ! 

“ Why,” said Brag, “ I don’t say much, sir,— but, as I 
have already said lie is a near connection of mine, I need not, 
I suppose, answer your question —eh ! —don’t you think so? 

— I’m plain spoken—straight up, right down, and no mis¬ 
take. He’s a deuced fine fellow, with a deuced handsome for¬ 
tune, and married to my sister.” 
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“ Oh! ” said the stranger, “ Ah! —then I don't know ;— 
hut 1 did know a great horrid creature in India with a carman's 
shoulders and balustrade legs—Oh — such a man—of the 
name of Brown, whose behaviour to a young delicate creature, 
the daughter of the general, to whom 1 was aide-de-camp, ab¬ 
solutely drove me out of India—that is— in point of fact-” 

“ Oh,” said Jack, “ that cannot be my brother-in-law; he 
is a regular good fellow ; prime chap ! what I call a regular 
switcher, and no mistake.” 

“ Upon my word,” said the stranger, “ you do talk so ! — a 
switcher ! —I don’t in the least understand yon. The dread¬ 
ful man, 1 mean, was a sergeant in some regiment, who came 
out with a wife. Oh, if you had but seen her —such a mon¬ 
ster ! — all I don’t know how — so coarse, and that kind of 
thing, who voted herself a beauty ; and so, sftnehow for her 
sake, he wanted to be made a gentleman of.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jack, beginning to grow rather suspicious 
that his cast had been too good» 

“ I declare I never saw any thing like those people,’’ said 
the stranger; “so impudent, so pushing, and so rude ! How¬ 
ever, it did; it answered; and a man—a major — kind of 
secretary in the general’s office, took a fancy to him — Heaven 
knows why, I never could see any thing about him to admire 
—and made him his clerk: from that, you would hardly be¬ 
lieve it, he became first an officer, then an aide-de-camp, and 
at last — but then, there is such a long fie-fie story about that 
— he married the general’s daughter ! ” 

“ What! ” said Jack, affecting perfect indifference, h : s 
cheeks red as fire and his hands cold as ice, “ while‘his other 
wife was alive ? ” 

“ Oh dear no ! ” said the stranger ; “ she was dead. She 
was a very naughty woman, quite paw, paw ! ” 

“Quite what? ” said Jack. 

“Oh you understand what I mean,” said Fripps (for 
Narcissus it was, who spoke), patting his arm, — “ quite fie, 
fie!" 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said -Jack, nevertheless 
shrewdly guessing — hating the half-uttered monosyllabic and 
mincing thanner of his raspberry-eating associate, and feeling, 
callous as he was, something like a reflective affection for his 
sister, — “ AYhat did she do ? ” 
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“Oil," said Fripps, “ 1 can’t tell you;—upon my word 
something so shocking — and — I never did—it was—oh, 
very bad ! ” 

“And,” said Jack, his lips quivering, “what — what be¬ 
came of her ? ” t 

“ They buried her, poor thing ! ” said Fripps. 

“But — hut,” said Jack, “tell me, if you please, sir, was 
she parted /'rom George before that ? " 

“ George ! ” said Fripps ; “ what — do you know this 
Brown too*? ” 

“ No,” said Jack ; “ no, no — I —don’t know him — eh ! 

You said his name was George_didn’t you? She — 1 — 

should like to know about her — that’s all. You have made 
me wish to know— that’s alL” 

“ What a dear sympathetic mind you have ! ” said Fripps; 
“ butlet me beg you not to trouble yourself about tipsy Kitty ! ” 

“ There,” said Jack,— “ you see — you call her Kitty. — 
Well, you called him George.— You did not recollect; «r.d so 

— she — shq-” 

“ She,” said Fripps, “ first took to drinking, and then — 
then — don’t you know ? —she left this great odious Brown 

— ran away from him.” 

“ Oh,” said Jack; “ ah — yes, yes ; that's natural.” 

“ And as every body said,” said Fripps, “ as they do when 
a man dies after a long illness, it was a happy release.” 

“ Yes, so it was — that’s what I often -say.— Poor Kitty! ” 
muttered Jack, to himself—but audibly striking his .hand 
upon the, table; “ poor soul — poor soul! ” 

“ There it is again,” said Fripps; “ now you say Kitty." 

“ You said Kitty,” said Jack; “ how else should I know ? ” 

“ There was nothing romantic about her," said Fripps; 
“ she was a dowdy-looking thing, the daughter of a candle- 
maker somewhere in London ; and this Brown persuaded her 
that he was an officer, and so she ran away with him, and, as 
she told a friend of mine, who really — upon my word — I 
declare — people do such things in India — used to meet her 
and talk to her, sometimes in the evening after she had gone 
away from cantonments,—she had a brother, who helped her 
to run away with Brown, as she told him, because he himself 
wanted to be very civil indeed to Brown’s sister — don’t you 
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“ Yes,” said Jack; not lifting his eyes from the table— 

Umph ! — I do —I see it all.” 

“ It is so strange,” said Fripps, “ that you should have 
asked me about any body of such a common name as Brown 
in all India, and that I should have been able to give you such 
a comical history.. However, as I told you, this Brown after¬ 
wards married the general’s daughter, and when that happened, 
I gave up my staff appointment,— I could not stop in the 
place, — and so Brown succeeded me, and then the general 
died, and left him the whole of his large fortune.”' 

“ He did, did he ? ” said Jack; “ why then — swallowing 
at one gulp the remainder of his grog — “ that — eh ! — that 
was — straight up, right down, and no mistake ! ” — and the 
laugh that followed the words was hollow and sepulchral. 

“ What office did your relation fill in India ?” sa : d Fripps. 

“ I forget, at the moment,” said Jack. 

“ Was he civil or military ? ” said Fripps. 

“2_ye ry civil, I believe,” said Jack; “ but—I don’t know.” 

“ No, but,” said Fripps, “ I mean, was he a civilian or a 
soldier? ” 

“ I forget,” said Jack, who was quite “ toppled over” him 
self for once, “ but we ’ll — that is, if you have no objection 
— talk this over in the morning. I’m what you call, right 
slick stumped; I have been riding hard all the forenoon, 
and am regularly done. Perhaps we shall meet at breakfast, 
sir ? ” 

“ I shall be so happy you can’t think ! ” said Fripps. “ I 
shall try and get up towards town to-morrow in 'the course of 
the day, perhaps as far as Tunbridge Wells. But that will 
make no difference; and I shall be quite delighted to renew 
our acquaintance in Loudon when we meet there.” 

“ You are uncommon good,” said Jack ; “ I shall be very 
glad indeed" — at the same time ringing the bell for a light. 
In a minute or two more he quitted the room, with a bow to 
Fripps, who seemed greatly disappointed at the growing want 
of cordiality which he thought he had discovered in Jack’s 
manner, as their dialogue .had advanced. 

So, however, they parted for the night. 

In a few minutes afterwards, Fripps rang to give Rumma- 
gee-Dosg notice of his approach to rest; and while he was 
half legping, half lolling on the table, on the edge of his de- 
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parture for his room, he incidently asked the waiter if he knew 
the name of the gentleman who had just retired. 

“ The gentleman’s name is Brag, sir,” said the man. 

"Brag!” said Fripps,- "you don’t mean that!—well! 4f 
ever - 

“ That is the gentleman's name, sir," replied the man. 

“Well then, if ever I did” — said Fripps. “ What time 
is he going in the morning ? ” 

“ He has ordered horses at nine, sir,” said the man. “ The 
chaise is totfollow him to St. Leonard’s as he means to walk 
on.” 

•“Well, never mind,” said Fripps: “only take care and 
don’t let any body call me till ten. I have no doubt — the 
name is so uncommon—but that I have told the unhappy- 
man the vjjiole story of his wretched fie-fie sister. Her name 
was Brag — that’s all 1 know. I declare I wouldn’t have 
done such a thing for a thousand rupees. Hitherow, come 
along: — where is the creature ? Here — help me up. Good 
night! Well, I declare—come, llummagee — it can’t be 
helped!—goo’d night—good night! Well — if ever——” 

And so tottered up to his chamber the delicate Narcissus 
Fripps, who had thus innocently afforded Jack all the inform¬ 
ation about his sister which he perhaps could never have 
derived from any other source. This advantage Jack had 
gained by boasting of his high Indian connections; while the 
misery of Fripps, consequent upon the discovery that his com¬ 
panion was Mrs. Brown's brother, was occasioned by Brag’s 
having ostentatiously announced his name, while asking after 
his servant and carriage. 

It is needless to add, as the jest-books say, that Jack, who 
certainly did not much admire the manners of his commu¬ 
nicative companion, and still less the nature of his communica¬ 
tion, was up in the morning by seven, and before eight, was 
off towards St. Leonard's. As he walked onwards, his mind 
was as much occupied as it could be with any thing, with the 
account he had heard of his sister. From what Mead had 
previously told him,' the intelligence pf the preceding evening 
certainly did not so much surprise him as it otherwise would 
have done; but every man has some feeling, more or less as 
the case may be; and Jack had been, at the moment, affected 
by the unexpected recital of this piece of family history.. 
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From the meditation in which he was absorbed. Jack was 
aroused upon his arrival at that splendid creation of modern- 
art and industry, St Leonard’s, which perhaps affords one of 
the most beautiful and wonderful proofs of individual taste, 
judgment, and perseverance, that dhr nation exhibits. Under 
the superintendence of Mr. Burton, a desert has become a 
thickly-peopled town: buildings of an extensive nature and 
elegant character rear their heads where, but a few years since, 
the barren cliffs presented their chalky fronts to the storm and 
wave^; and' rippling streams and hanging grove-, adorn the 
valley which, twenty years since, was a sterile and shrubless 
ravine. 

Jack, who appreciated in a very slight degree the beauties 
of nature, and who talked of a fine country only in reference 
to hedges, ditches, stone walls, and five-barred gatej, looked at 
the sea, only as a great glittering body of water which dazzled 
his eyes— Mid at cliffs as something uncommonly out of the 
w*jt. His approbation of St. Leonard’s was excited not by 
the great changes its establishment has made in the face of 
the neighbourhood, nor by its intrinsic beauty (and he ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction to a promiscuous friend with whom he 
had fallen into conversation in the street) ; but because it re¬ 
minded him of the Regent’s Park ; and he judiciously added 
that if it could only be got away from the sea, and set down 
altogether in a sporting part of Leicestershire, with a lot more 
stables, it would be a regular “ trump,” and no mistake. 

His temporary companion heard his opinion, looked at him, 
touched his hat, and walked on. 

It may be asked, if Jack had such an aversion from the 
sea, why he should propose to visit Eastbourne — or why In- 
had hovered upon the coast? The truth is, Jack was like the 
king of the chess-board towards the end of the game. The 
widow and her sister occupied the London square, and if he 
moved thither, he would certainly put himself into danger ; 
from Dover he had been driven by Lord Tom’s check —- or 
rather cheque ; France was occupied by his adversary’s queen ; 
and the inland watering-places were filled by knights and 
rooks, who were so placed as to keep him at bay if he ven¬ 
tured near their quadrates, Easttyurne, he had heard, was 
quiet and retired ; and the fewer people there were resident in 
it, thg less chance he had of being known ; and obscurity to 
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him, just at this particular moment, was, strange to say, de¬ 
sirable. His various defeats must inevitably become known, a 
circumstance which would speedily bring the game to an end ; 
and his last check would, in all probability, arrive without t!*i 
accompanying cry of “ male ” from any of the ladies whom 
he had so assiduously besieged ; so to Eastbourne he proceeded 
as soon as the appointed chaise from “ The "Swan” overtook 
him. 

To those, So whom nature has given.a taste, the drive from 
Hastings to Eastbourne is one full of interest; but Jack, who 
looked at Pever.sey Castle with a shudder on account of the 
owls and the ivy that were about it, and considered the neigh¬ 
bouring martello towers as works of coeval antiquity with its 
Roman brick walls, regarded with an “equal eye” every other 
object, animate or inanimate, which he happened to encounter 
or pass on 15is way to the place of his destination ; and most 
certainly of all things that never entered his head, one never 
was near it, — which is the fact, that ije are indebted for tjje 
term “merry-Andrew ” to a native of the, at present, dullest 
little cluster of houses in England—this very identical Pevensey 
itself. It was there that Andrew Borde, or, according to his 
own absurd latinisation of his name, Andreas Perforatus, first 
saw the light. He was educated first at Winchester, and then 
at New College, where he studied physic, and travelled over al¬ 
most every part of the then known world. He returned to 
England in l.'i42, took his doctor’s degree, and settled at his 
native place, whence, finding the climate remarkable healthy, 
and the people*all exceedingly well, he proceeded to London, 
and became first physician to Henry VIII. 

He was, however, a wag ; and used to visit fairs and mar¬ 
kets, and make speeches to the people, and crack jokes, by way 
of advocating the cause of medicine, and especially the use of 
those particular remedies, which his eloquence went most 
highly to eulogise: — hence his sobriquet, wherever he was 
known, was “ Merry Andrew," — a nickname which, in the 
first instance, descended to his successors in practice, but who, 
in course of time ahd the progress of refinement, ostensibly 
separated the functions of fool and pfiysician ; and, while the 
medical part devolved upon the doctor, the mummery was 
confined to the merry-Andrew. 

Of this Borde — as I have mentioned him — I musj add, 

R 
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' that merry as he was, and author as he was, of jest-books, and 
satires, and “books of knowledge," his eccentricity took 
another turn later in life, and he practised all the austerities of 
the Carthusians, — a course of discipline which might perhaps 
have well prepared him to endure imprisonment in the Fleet 
prison, where he died in 1549. Some say he poisoned him¬ 
self ; and others tell us that he was not incarcerated for debt: 

— Wood, however, calls him “ a noted poet, a witty and inge¬ 
nious person, and an excellent physician." 

This little digression for which I duly apologise, just brings 
our hero to the door of the “ Hotel ” at Eastbourne, which, 
magnificently aB the word sounds, does not, in point of fact, 
possess the striking attributes of its more lordly contempo¬ 
raries. Jack rather liked its unostentatious appearance, and 
entered it with one of his liveliest expressions of countenance, 
skipping as usual, rather than stepping, out of his chaise into 
the hall. 

*. “ Have rooms ? ” said Jack ; “ sitting and bed-room, eh ? 

— all snug and comfortable, and no mistake ? Seen my ser¬ 
vant down here, with the phaeton, and my things ?" 

“ No, sir," said the landlady, “ I think not. What name, 
sir?" 

“ Brag,” said Jack; “ a young man—light weight — dark 
mixture frock, leathers and tops, an olive-green phaeton, and 
pair of bright bays.” 

“ No, sir," said the hostess ; “ no such person has been 
here ; perhaps he has gone to the ‘ The Lamb,’ or the ‘ New 
Inn,’ at South.” 

“ Stupid dog!” said Brag ; “ perhaps he has. I told him 
‘ The Hotel,’ as plain as I could speak." 

“ Shall we send and see, sir ? ” said the wily landlady. 

“ I wish you would,” said Brag. “ Where do you think 
he is gone?” 

“ To ‘ The Lamb,’ perhaps, sir,” said the mistress of the 
hotel. 

“ Could li’t mistake Lamb for Hotel! ” replied our hero, 
looking as much in earnest as if he really had expected the 
servant and equipage which he so accurately described. “ Never 
mind, I can do without him till to-morrow, so don’t fuss 
yourself on my account. Just - show me my room, and I ’ll 
order )Hy dinner, and all that, and take a turn while it is get¬ 
ting ready." 
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Those who are not acquainted with Eastbonrne, and more' 
especially the “ Sea Houses,” which give their name to the 
quartier in which Jack had established himself, can scarcely 
believe how very agreeable a place it is. It is true there ft 
nothing like gaiety going on ; there are no crowded promen¬ 
ades ; there are no grand balls — no house in .the whole group 
is spacious enough to enable a man to inflict a large party on 
his friends ; .but every thing around one is, though humble, 
clean, fresh, and delightful? The two extreme points of the 
place at which civilisation ends are distinguished by buildings 
which in other days would have afforded but little gratification 
to cockney ears. “ The Round House" is the ultama Thule 
of the promenade in one direction, and the “Watch-house" 
the termination of it at the other. These are, however, but 
local and conventional terms, and in the height of the season 
you will generally find some delightful family located in the 
one, and at all seasons a gallant sea-officer stationed at the 
other. • • 

To enjoy thp quiet of this peaceful village, for such it is, 
after all the worries of the few preceding days, and “ sniff the 
briny,” which, although he did not admire its beauties, he 
admitted was “uncommon refreshing,” was Jack’s first wish: 
— it might perhaps give him an appetite ; and then his wine 
would $erve as a Lethean draft after it; and then in the 
morning he should get up calm, and cool, and comfortable, 
and seek his fortune at the library, which to cockneys is 
alleys a resoujee, and to Jack could not fail to be a very im¬ 
portant on$. Accordingly, he hastened his “ twilight,” and 
having calculated the length of time required for dressing his 
fish and fowl, descended the stairs, looking all fresh and smart, 
or, to use his own favourite phrase, “ as nice as nip ! ” 

“ How long," said Jack, pulling up his collars, — “ how 
long will it be before my dinner is ready ? " 

“ About half an hour,” said the landlady. 

“ What do you call your best wine here ? ” asked Jack. 

“ All very good, jir, I believe,” was the reply. 

“ What claret have you ?” said Jock. 

“ Very good Lafhte, sir — Chateau Margaut,” said mine 
hostess. 

“ Oh — ah !" said Jack, — “ any good Madeira — eh ! — 
London Particular, and no mistake!’’ 

it 2 
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“ Our Madeira, sir,” said the landlady, “ I am afraid is 
not quite so good.” 

"Port and sherry, I suppose?” said Jack — “Kitchen 
Wines, eh ? ” 

“ Both excellent in their way, sir,” said the landlady. 
“We get our port from Paxton, and our sherry fro® Toone.” 

“ Very good names," said Jack. “ And champagne or 
hock ?” 

“ Both, sir,” replied the landlady. 

“ Any ice in the house ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Oh, very well," said Jack ; “ I’ll— see about it. My 
man is not come, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Nor the carriage ? " 

“ No, sir.” 

“ In half an hour, you say, dinner will be ready ? ” said 
Jack. «■ 

“ Yes, sir,” said the hostess. 

“ I like dining early by way of a change,” said Jack ; 
“ something new after the infernal late hours of London. 
I ’ll be back in time, rely upon it, and no mistake.” 

Saying which, he‘walked into his sitting-room, adjusted his 
hat on one side- of his head, pulled up his collars, and just 
giving himself a sort of satisfactory shake before the looking- 
glass, sallied forth, scarcely deigning to look at a man, of 
about his own size, dressed in black, whose innocent mind he 
had been endeavouring to astonish, by the dialogue which he 
had just concluded with the landlady on the subject of the 
wines, and the ice, and the servant, and the carriage. 

The man of about his own size, in black, however, was 
not to be so passed over. He came forward as Jack advanced, 
and rather startled our hero by a peculiar interest which 
seemed to pervade his countenance, as Jack moved across the 
hall towards the door with an air and manner something 
between a swagger and a wriggle, smacking, as usual, his 
hoots witfe his “ remarkably small whip,” and thinking he was 
doing it all right, and no mistake ! 

Jack cast a sort of contemptuous glance over the figure of 
his fellow guest, with which he could scarcely avoid favouring 
hiaiij^ince he seemed to force a notice of some sort from him. 
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Who he could be. Jack could not exactly comprehend ; — in 
black — with a remarkably bad hat; — too smart for an 
undertaker — not smart enough for a parson — Village doctor 
perhaps,, looking out for patients. No matter. Heads gr 
tails, what did it signify to him ? And away went Jack, 
baffling the breeze, which blew right in his face, anil came 
strong upon him as he “ opened” the sea Between Weston’s 
shop and the library. 

There wA-e but few promenaders, and in the library not 
more than three persons ; one of whom was peeping through 
the little hole of a kaleidoscope, another poring over the list of 
subscribers, and the third, standing just inside the half-opened 
door beating the old gentleman’s tattoo with his fingers upon 
the window-pane. Jack looked in, enjoyed for a moment the 
well-known smell of green baize, white-brown paper, kid 
gloves, Windsor soap, varnish, and lavender-water, with which 
such gay receptacles are general redolent; then turned out 
again, and walked as far as he could in the direction of 
licachy Head, the state of the tide and the nature of the 
shore limiting his excursion thitherwards, however, to about 
two hundred yards. 

Having done this, he followed the example of the other 
strollers, and walked back again, extending his march beyond 
Mrs. Gilbert’s “ tea room,” and the life-boat, and con¬ 
cluding it by entering the garden of the hotel, which opens to 
the beach, by which route he regained his parlour, satisfied 
that the air was remarkably bracing, and the company of the 
place as select as he could possibly wish it to be. • 

The doth was laid; every thing prepared ; and nothing 
appeared to be wanting but the summons—the rub of the 
lamfi to produce the genius. Jack rang the bell;—all was 
ready. The smoking fish came, leaping like a salmon to 
the board, and in five minutes Jack was seated fork in hand. 

“ What wine do you take, sir ? ” said the waiter, who had 
heard the conversation upon that particular subject which had 
passed between the guest and his mistress in the hall. 

“ Wine ? ’’ said* Jack, “ why, half a pint of sherry ; and 
bring some small beer, if it’s very {food.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, and, it is needless to add, did 
as he was bid. 

Jack certainly had been upset by the last night’s rencontre ; 
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but still, as his stomach filled, and the genial influence of the 
cruetfull of Toone’s super-excellent began to operate, he again 
reared his drooping head; and resolving to care nothing for 
wjiat could not be helped, ordered a bottle of old port, and a 
bit of fire; for although the season was young, yet the 
weather was coldish, and he felt chilly, and besides, as one of 
the most beautiful women that ever fell into solitude in the 
midst of a crowd once said to me — “ To any body who lives 
so much alone as I do, a cheerful fire is company.” These 
simple words sounded to me deeply pathetic, and conveyed to 
my mind an idea of the wretchedness of involuntary seclusion, 
which more eloquent language, or a finer-turned phrase would 
perhaps not have produced. That fair creature, however, 
once the gem-like centre of the circle she brightened and 
adorned, is gone to her long account; and if retribution were 
to be meted out to mortals in this world, she would nearly 
have atoned for all her faults before she left it. 

“ Put down some dessert,” said Jack, “ clap a log on the 
grate, draw the curtains, and bring me the London paper.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, who implicitly obeyed the 
commands he received, but still looked somehow suspiciously 
at Jack, not as doubting his respectability and solvency, or 
even questioning the bright vision of the groom and the 
phaeton, but as if expecting that something was likely to 
happen in the course of the evening to mar the comfort of 
the “ cheerful fire-side.”- 

The paper came; Jack occupied two chairs, and it would 
be dding the vain simpleton injustice to deny that as he sipped 
his wine his thoughts reverted to his sister Kate. The chain, 
it is true, contained many links, and one end of it was riveted 
to the counter of the candle-shop ; but we repeat our opiSion 
that there is no man so callous, or so heartless, but that at 
certain moments he “ feels:"—Jack did feel, and even went 
the length of repenting many things which he had done, and 
regretting that he had not done many others which he had 
neglected, and was really getting quite amiable. There cer¬ 
tainly was a reason for this—he was alone,—and had no 
game to play. 

From the reverie or rather slumber into which the heat of 
the fire, the strength of the port wine, and the very long 
leading^articles of the newspaper which he was reading with- 
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out understanding one syllable contained in them, had thrown, 
him, he was aroused in about three quarters of an hour by 
the re-appearance of the waiter, who said that a gentleman 
wished to speak a few words to him. 

“ To me ? " said Jack. 

“ Mr. Brag, I believe, sir," said the waiter. 

“Yes,” said Brag, “in course, that’s my name, and no 
mistake. What is the gentleman’s name ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said the waiter. “ He is outside, 
sir.” • 

“ Desire him to come in," said Jack, who concluded it was 
either the master of the ceremonies to nail him for a sub¬ 
scription, or the apothecary to secure a patient, or perhaps 
some of the parochial authorities desirous of knowing whether 
he would visit the bells at “ South,” as they call it, to an¬ 
nounce his arrival at the Sea Houses. 

The waiter opened the door, and all Jack’s suspicions were 
confirmed when he beheld the mai^, about his own si^p, 
dressed in the shabby-genteel black, whom be had entirely 
astonished about the wines, the ice, the servants, the hdrses 
and the carriage, in the hall before dinner, enter the room 
with a low bow. 

The waiter retired, and shut the door. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said the shabby-genteel, holding 
his shocking bad hat in his hand, “ I believe, sir, your name 
is Brag?” 

“ It is, sir,” said Jack. 

*“ Of Low* Grosvenor Street, in the Parish of St. Geflrge, 
Hanover Square, Middlesex,” said the stranger. 

“ Exactly so,’’ said Brag. 

‘ It is very curious, sir,” said the stranger, “ that I should 
have been lucky enough to meet with you here. I have been 
frequently to Grosvenor Street, but the people there said you 
never lived there. I heard, sir, you had a house in Surrey, 
but I never could find out exactly where it was. We did get 
a letter saying that the newspaper said you were gone to 
Dover, and I should have gone over to that place from this, 
but your arrival here saves me a great deal of trouble, and will 
make no difference to you, sir.” 

“ No,” said Jack, drawing his little legi 

n 4 
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•■chair, and sitting upright to look at his visiter,—“but may 
I just ask why you happen to be so very anxious to see 
me?" ' 

i “ I am clerk, sir," said the visiter, “ to Messrs. Tapps, 
Tatlock, and Shackleton, of Pump Court, Temple, and have 
been for these ten days looking out to serve you with notice 
of action of tresspass at the suit of Thomas Grindleston of 
Wigglesford, in the county of Herts. We wrote,twice to you 
sir, but, not getting any answer, and not knowing the name of 
your solicitor, my gentlemen ordered me to look ‘after you at 
Dover; but as I had some business here, on my way, the 
minute I heard you asking for your carriage and servant, and 
mentioning your name, 1 said to myself—‘That’s my de¬ 
fendant.’— Here is the copy of the writ, sir, which I now 
serve you with.” • 

“ Upon my life,” said Jack, “ I don’t know what I have 
to do with this.” 

v“ It’s about the steeple-chase, sir,” said the visiter, “ of 
which you had the management, and which diij considerable 
damage to Mr. Grindleston’s property.” 

“ But,” said Jack, “ there are hundreds of steeple-chases in 
the course of the year, and nobody is prosecuted.” 

■ “That is all according to taste, sir,” said the stranger. 
“ Mr. Grindleston, our client, sir, is not a sporting character, 
and does n’t exactly see why you, as havirig marked out the 
line, should have shosen to draw it directly across his pro¬ 
perty;— even hunting a fox, sir, over another man’s grountjs, 
after the case decided by Lord Ellenborough (fear^of Essex 
against General Capel, 1809), is held to be a trespass. In 
the case of Merest and Harvey, the defendant committed the 
trespass in the plaintiff's presence after being warned off— 
the jury there, sir, gave five hundred pounds damages; and 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, who tried the case, refused a new trial, and 
said, ‘ Suppose I had a walk before my house which I had a 
pleasure in looking at or walking on, would it be allowed that 
a man should come and walk there to my annoyance, and then 
offer me a halfpenny in satisfaction, alleging that I had re¬ 
ceived no actual damage? ’” 

w But what am 1 to do now, sir ? ” said Jack. 

“Nothing in the world, sir,” said the stranger; “just put 
that slip of paper into your pocket, and the gentleman, who- 
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ever he may be, who is concerned for you, will tell you all 
the rest.” 

“ Sir/' said Jack, “ I don’t understand .this at all; I have 
no gentleman who is concerned for me — nor lady either, a S 
1 begin to think ; and I don’t comprehend it — it's ajl gib¬ 
berish —moonshine—nobsense — straight up, fight down, and 
no mistake.” 

“ No, sir,,I will not trouble you any farther,” said the 
clerk; “/ know there’s no mistake—but I have done my 
duty, sir, ancl I wish you good evening. I would not have 
intruded till the morning,” added the shabby genteel ; “ but 
I have a chance of a cast to Lewes to-night, and I thought it 
best to lose no time.” 

“ And who are your employers ? ” said Jack, who had just 
instinct sufficient to know that he had got himself into a 
scrape. 

“ Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Shackleton, of Pump Court, 
Temple, sir,” replied the clerk: “ good»evening, sir.” Saying 
which, the umyelcome visiter disappeared, and closed the door 
after him. 

This was extremely agreeable; here was Brag saddled with 
an action for trespass, singled out as the leader of the sport, 
and all the burdens upon his inind crowned with a lawsuit, 
and all Resulting from his own empty vanity, in putting him¬ 
self forward as the hero of the day; a piece of absurdity ren¬ 
dered more objectionable to the plaintiff Grindleston, because 
he Jhought proper to puff himself into possession of the said 
plaintiff’s property. However, it was of no use thinking it 
over, then — morning was the time for business; and so Jack, 
relieved from the presence of the harpy, proceeded to read the 
paper and drink his port, till he fell again into a profound 
slumber from which he awoke only to ring the bell, order his 
candle, and go to bed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The morning again dawned, and again was Brag “ up and 
stirring.” He read and re-read the narrow strip of paper 
which had been fastened upon him by the emissary* from 
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•Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Shackleton, of Pump Court, and 
was very little the wiser for the information he derived from 
its contents. Instinct, however, made him very much dislike 
the affair, upon wnich, he concluded, he must consult some 
lawyer of his own ; but not having such an officer regularly 
retained in his household, and knowing but little of the routine 
of legal business, he proceeded, in the first instance, to act 
upon the directions of the imp from whom he had received 
the “ strip,” and put it into his poqket. 

During breakfast he seriously repeated the ulual fruitless 
inquiries after his servant and equipage, and received the an¬ 
ticipated negative to his questions with an affectation of high 
displeasure, strengthened by one of those brief but emphatic 
exclamations, which, if uttered before one of his majesty’s 
worshipful justices of the peace, would have subjefted him to 
a fine of five shillings. 

Having despatched his morning meal, he repaired to the 
sables, and ran his eyg over the horses which were standing 
in them, — at times looked knowingly at some of the best, — 
and spoke technically to the coachmen or grooms about some 
of the worst. One pair of coach-horses particularly struck Jjis 
fancy:—To whom did they belong? — was his question to a 
servant, wearing bright orange plush unmentionables, who was, 
without coat, waistcoat, or jacket, working away at one of them, 
polishing him up to a degree of brightness and smoothness 
very difficult of attainment in horse-skins at the sea-side. 

“ Whose horses did you say these were? " said Jack. 

“‘Mrs. Peckover’s, sir,” said the man. * 

“ What! ’’ 6aid Jack — “ the lady of my friend'Mr. Hen- 
eage Peckover of Womanswould in Kent ? ’’ 

“ The same, sir,” said the servant. 

“ Is Mr. Peckover dead ? " said Jack. 

" Not' particularly sir,” said the man, continually rubbing 
and hissing as hard as he well could; “on the contrary, he is 
as lively as ever." * 

“ Because you said Mrs. Peckover’s horses," said Jack. 

“Yes," said the man, “we calls every thing missus’s. 
What’s; master’s is her’s — and what’s her’s is her own, sir. 
Master don’t much interfere." 

"Where are they staying? ” said Jack. 

" Af that house, sir,” said the man, stepping out of the 
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stable-door and pointing, “with the bow-window there,# 
sir." 

“ Oh,” said Jack,” “ I must go and caj) on them. —Very 
fine pair of nags as ever I dapped my eyes upon — goojl 
colour, shape, and make: fast trotters, 1 take it.” 

“ Uncommon, sir,” said the man, “ and step together like 
‘ witikin.’ ” 

“ All right that,” said Jack, “ and no mistake: ” — and out 
he walked, not sorry, howeyer much he might wish for retire¬ 
ment, at finding an acquaintance in the place, who was not 
very well known either to, or by the persons with whom he, 
for the present, desired to have no particular connection. . 

Jack had met Mr. I’eckover out with hounds round London. 
He was a hale, portly man, of some fifty-six, with rosy cheeks 
and strong ^mbs; the voice of a Stcntor ; and a laugh which, 
when excited, might be heard “ a goodly league at sea.” 

It is said that men’s characters sometimes agree with their 
names, although Janies Smith has givqn us an excellent song 
to exhibit “ the rule of contraries ” in this particular. Certain 
it is, however,’ that Heneage Peckover, of Womanswould in 
the county of Kent, Esq. was—tall as he was, broad as he 
was, heavy as he was, and loud as he was—the mere' slave 
of his wife, from whom, it may be necessary to observe, 
he had derived nearly the whole of the fortune which 
enabled’him to make the figure he made in society. What 
he originally had been, history has not accurately recorded; 
but the aristocratic character of the former of his two 
narfies (christidn-name it can scarcely be called) led people to 
suppose thkt his connections must somehow have been of a 
superior order. 

Jack had never seen the lady,— nor indeed had any of the 
“ friends ” with whom Mr. Peckover was in the habit of hunt¬ 
ing. — Not to hear of her, after having been five minutes in 
her husband's society, would have been impossible. It was 
not enough that she directed his conduct and controlled 
his actions ; nor that he paid her every deference whilst 
in her society, and followed her instructions with the implicit 
obedience of a well-broken spaniel, whenever she thought fit to 
fulminate them. The habit of submission was so strongly 
impressed upon his mind, that it had induced something like a 
veneration for her opinions and decisions, by which his ^whole 
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'conduct in life was regulated ; so that although, when away 
from her, he really was what may be called a capital jolly 
country gentleman * and laughed, and joked, in his way, with 
the greatest earnestness and fervour, still he had neither taste 
nor judgment of his own ; and his conversation was therefore 
made up of continued references to “ Mrs. Peckover,” and her 
views, her opinions, her dicta, and her decisions upon all sub¬ 
jects, which were rendered the more strikingly jbsurd to his 
ordinary companions, inasmuch as they had never seen the lady, 
nor ever were likely to see her, since she peremptorily declined 
receiving her husband’s sporting acquaintance, the exclusion 
of whom from her house (as she invariably called it), was 
the condition alone upon which she permitted him to enjoy 
what are called the pleasures of the chase. 

The extent of the present scene of action was so small, that 
all the inhabitants of the comfortable kraal were visible to 
each other in the course of any one hour of any one day ; 
fffid not much more than half that period of time had elapsed, 
when Jack espied his friend walking with Colonel Stifl’key, 
whom he also knew, from having met him occasionally at Mrs. 
Dallington’s. This was rather a drawback to the gratification 
he experienced in seeing Mr. Peckover, who looked glowingly 
bright ; his rubicund face shining well over a buttoued-up blue 
coat, “leathers" of the old school, and “tops" to match. 

“ Bless my soul ! — Mr. Brag,” exclaimed Peckover, “ who 
the deuce would have thought of finding you here ? ” 

“ I might say the same to you, sir,” said Jack. “ How 
d’ye do, sir? Needn’t ask — charming well, I am sure. 
— How d’ ye do, colonel ?" added Brag, waiting to see what 
sort of recognition the colonel would afford him. 

The colonel’s “Quite well!" was as gracious as possible. 

“ As for me," said Peckover, “ Mrs. Peckover says she 
never saw me looking better. True enough ; — I’m hearty 
and hale, and all that — ha, ha, ha! Are you come to stay 
here, Mr. Brag ? " 

“ For some time, I think," said Brag._ “ I have just got 
away from the Ilfracomhes, and the Dawlishes, and Lord Tom, 
who have been at Dover. Lord Tom wanted me to go to 
Palis to ride his horses, but I know a trick worth two of that 
—■ sure of a wrangle wherever he is concerned ; so I backed 
out, smack, smooth, and no mistake." 
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“ Mrs. Peckover says,” said Peckover, “ that horse-racing 
is but ticklish work, after all: — too much in the hands of 
other people — jockeys, trainers, and f’lends — eh ? — ha, 
ha, ha!" . * 

“ I never have been on the turf," said Stiffkey, with an air 
of self-satisfaction which would have induced any body who 
did not know him, to believe that his abstinence had not pro¬ 
ceeded from*the positive want of money and horses. 

“ Mr. Br#g,” said Peckover, * is a capital jockey, if you 
come to that. Well — where do you dine to-day?” 

.This question was asked, first, in the hope that Brag was 
engaged; and secondly, because Peckover flattered himself 
that he could prevail upon his lady to admit him and the 
colonel to her table, by explaining to her that the colonel was 
not one of his hunting friends, and concealing from her the 
fact that Brag was. 

“ I am not engaged any where,” said Brag — “I’m at the 
hotel.” * 

“ So am I/’ said the colonel. 

“ I'm sure Mrs. Peckover will be delighted to see you," 
said Heneage. “ She dines at six — ‘because,’ as, she says, 

‘ early hours, good air, and plain feeding, are good for one’s 
health ’ — and I believe it to be so — ha, ha, ha !” 

“ I -shall be most happy,” said the colonel. 

“ And I,” said Jack. 

“ That’s a large ship in the offing,” said the colonel.* 

* “ Mrs. Penkover tells me she thinks it’s a man-of-war,” 
said.I’echover. “ I don’t know much about ships, but I dare 
say it is. She has been watching it through her glass.” 

“ For a sea place,” said Jack, “ this is uncommon snug — 
and I like the look of the country round it." 

“ Why,” said Peckover, “ Mrs. Peckover’s opinion is, that 
the mixture of trees, and sea, and corn-fields, and downs, and 
good roads, and fine cliffs, is extremely beautiful. For my 
own part, I don’t profess to know much about such things ; 
but 1 take it all aait comes. Ha, ha, ha !” 

“ That’s the only way to get oa in this world,” said the 
colonel. “Pray have you been over to Hurstmonceaux?” added 
the gallant officer. 

“ No,” said Peckover; " Mrs. Peckover went there last 
T uesday^ I think it was. She has great taste -for ruins, and 
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'remnants, and relics, and all that. She took over two or three 
young ladies, the Miss Gubbinses, who are here, and there 
was bo room for nv in the carriage, so I staid here, and played 
billiards with the marker’s boy till she came back.” 

“ There seems to be no news in the London papers this 
morning," said the colonel. 

“ No,” said his friend ; “ Mrs. Peckover tells me, that if 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia were to join agains* France, the 
odds would be greatly in fa’vour of'the coalition :,but I don’t 
trouble my head much about politics. Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Well,”, said Brag, “is there any thing to see near at 
hand ? Where is what they call ‘ South,' because I suspect 
my fool of a servant has lost himself and myvphaeton, 
somewhere in the wilds of Sussex, and I may, perhaps, find 
him stalled up at ‘ The Lamb,’ I think the hotel people call 
it." 

“ Oh, ah ! ” said Peckover; “ South — they call it South, 
Mrs. Peckover tells me,'to distinguish it from East, which they 
call this. Mrs. Peckover gets all our meat from a butcher at 
South. I 'll walk with you.” * 

“ With all my heart," said the colonel. 

“ That's right!” said Jack ; “ 1 think a toddle along the 
road will do us good, and no mistake! ” 

“ Mrs. Peckover says walking exercise is the best,” raid her 
husband, “ yet, somehow, she generally drives about herself ; 
however, I don’t pfetend to understand these matters. Ha,! 
ha ! .ha 1 Come, let’s start.” 

And away the trio went, Jack extremely well pit ased with 
his reception, Mid resolved to keep quiet and easy, more than 
ever struck with his fat friend’s perpetual reference to his 
better half, and convinced, by Colonel Stitfkey’s manner to¬ 
wards him, that he had not been enlightened in any degree 
upon the subject of the affair with Mrs. Dallington and Miss 
Englefleld. 

The day was delightful, and they had got on the road just 
as far as where foot passengers generally strike^into the fields, 
when Brag perceived a man, who, by the azure hue of his 
coat, and the bright oTange-colour of his plushes, he knew to 
be one of Peckover’s footmen, coming at what he considered a 
splitting pace in pursuit of them. 

** One of your servants, I think," said Jack. 
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“ Oil,” said Peckover, “ most probably Mrs. Peckover wishes' 
to be of our party. — Well, Stephen, what is it?" 

“ My missus, sir,” said Stephen, “ want 1 , you to come in, 
if you please.” 

“ Oh, come in, does she ? ” said the Herculean infqpt; — 
“ why does n’t she come out ? — it would do her a wist deal 
more good. What, is she in the house ?" 

“Yes, sir*” said Stephen, “and bid me say she was 
waiting.” s 

“ Why, then, gentlemen,” said Peckover, “ I am afraid I 
mu£t leave you. I know she has some project for this morn¬ 
ing, but I don’t pretend to know any thing of her movements. 
— I’m coming, Stephen. — I ’ll just step home, and if I can 
get away I ’ll follow you — only don’t mind me. .Back at 
six; — doif’t forget — punctual to the minute, for, as Mrs. 
Peckover says, you can never expect to have a good dinner 
or a good cook if you are not punctual—so mind. Ha, 
ha, ha ! ” * 

“ Never fear,” said Jack ; “ I ’ll be at the post, afore the 
hell rings for saddling,Wnd no mistake." 

“ And I will be the very shadow of Mr. Brag,” said the 
colonel. 

“ That’s one of the comforts of matrimony,” said the 
colonel,, after watching Peckover’s hurried return homewards. 

“ That gentle giant is tied to his lady’s apron string, and be¬ 
yond its tether, wander he must not.” 

«“ I think,”, said Jack, “ if I was as big as he, I should try 
if I could ji’t break it.” 

“ Did you ever see Mrs. Peckover ? ” said the colonel. 

“ Never set eyes on her,” replied Jack. 

“ She is a delicate looking woman,” said the colonel; “her 
figure small and slight; her nose long, her mouth wide, her 
voice shrill, -and her tongue exhibiting to the curious in 
‘ natural mechanism ’ the long-sought-for desideratum of per¬ 
petual motion. The only relief she gives that active member, 
or her husband^ is jvhen she is sulky, upon which occasions 
she keeps him sitting in her boudoirj or wherever it may be, 
the whole day, without letting him stir out, or speaking a 
syllable to him while he stays at home." 

“But why does not he kick?" said Jack; — “rebel; run 
rusty ? ” 
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> “ Because he believes her to be the cleverest woman in all 

the world,’’ said die colonel. “As for disputing the ex¬ 
cellence of her taste, or doubting the infallibility of her 
opinions, he would as soon think of flying; and such has 
been the nature of her management in breaking him in, that 
he does not in the slightest degree consider her tyranny as 
oppressive; on the contrary, he thinks her so far above every 
other living creature, that his homage and submission are 
voluntary tributes to her perfection,” 

“ 1 suppose,” said Jack, “ we must not venture to contra¬ 
dict any thing she says at dinner, even in the way of joke ? ” 

“ You need not be apprehensive of her doing any thing in 
that line,” said the colonel. “ I once, and only once, dined 
with them at their place at Womanswould, and she took offence 
in die early part of dinner because Peckover dranj: wine with 
somebody without asking her which wine he ought to drink; 
and from that moment she stopped her loquacity dead short, 
end moped for the rest of the evening.” 

■ ^“Wouldn’t it be a good thing to affront her a little 
at starting?" said Jack; “perhap^k might give him a 
chance of throwing in a word." 

“ Not a bit,” said the colonel: “ if she won’t speak, he 
must n’t; so we should have to keep up the ball between us, 
unless one or two of those Miss Gubbinses, who are a good 
deal with her, should happen to be of the party. However, 
we must trust to Fate.—You say you are just from Dover?’ 
“ Came off the day before yesterday,” said Jack. 

* Did you happen to see some old friends of mine thert ? 
said the colonel—“ the Gunnersburys ? ” 0 

“ Oh, yes,” said Jack; “ I dined there the day before I 
left. Very pleasant party. The Dullinghams, and Sir Henry 
Hockley, and a Mr. and Mrs. Carnaby. What a queer body 
Lady Gunnersbury is ! ” 

“ Monstrous spirits,” said the colonel. 

“Talk,of perpetual motion,” said Jack; “I think she’d 
give Mrs. Peckover two stone and a distance, and beat her in 
a canter.” 

“ Yes, she is an entertaining old lady,” said the colonel. 

“ To he sure, how she did go on 1 ” said Jack. 

“ It is through her," said Stiffkey, “ that I am connected 
with jhe family. She is my great-aunt: and I mean to ™v 
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them a visit before I go to London. Indeed, George Gun * 
nersbury has more than half promised to come over to me 
here, and in that case we should return^ together. He is a 
capital fellow!’’ 

“ Oh, very pleasant indeed !” said Jack. 

“He has more real fun about him when he is in a good 
humour, than any body I know,” said Stiffkey. 

“ Yes,” thought Jack, “may be so” — at the same moment 
congratulating himself that the colonel’s development of his 
connection i»ith the family saved him from something very 
like a repetition of the Dullingbam affair, out of which he 
had so recently escaped. 

“ By the way,” said the colonel, wishing, as it should 
seem, to vary the topics of conversation to suit Jack’s parti¬ 
cular taste k “ when did you see our fair friends, the widow 
and her sister ? ” 

“ The day before I left town,” said Jack; “ I—in fact— 
1 thought it better to — withdraw. ,1 like candour-—hate 
what I call sham-abraham. Give me sincerity— all straight 
up, right dowb, and q§ mistake. And I thought in my own 
mind that they were playing what I call a shuffling game. It 
looked somehow like a regular cross.” 

“ I don’t exactly see,” said the colonel. 

“ Why, what I say, colonel, is this,” said Jack — “ if you 
mean a*thing, say so; and if you don’t mean it, don’t go on 
worriting and fretting people about nothing. I saw that 
Lydiard and Rushton,— two deuced good fellows in their 
wtfy — were making themselves miserable about these 'two 
females, sd I says to Lydiard, says I, ‘ Put a face upon this; 
don’t be trifled with: ’— and I said the same to Rushton: — 
and, in course,— as I know the sex, and should n’t speak 
without knowing regularly what 1 was about,—they took 
my advice: and I’m sure—as you know all the parties, 
and,—in codrse, we are tiled—I brought the whole thing 
about, smack, smooth, and no mistake whatever:—opened 
their eyes to their own situation ; and the night before 1 left 
town, — which i ditt in uncommon high glee at having made 
up the matter,— 1 set them down to supper, two regular 
couple, all wrangles over—and they, matched for life as nice 
as nip, and no mistake." 

It was Jack’s misfortune, whenever he became eloguent,- 
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to fall immediately into his own peculiar style of oratory; 
and this burst, to which he had been encouraged by the 
colonel’s evident ignorance of all the real facts, brought the 
gallant officers eyes into an almost full stare of astonishment 
at the mode in which his voluble, volatile friend expressed 
himself. 

“ I have thought sometimes,” said the colonel. ‘ when I 
have had the pleasure of meeting you there, that you were in 
the field yourself. It struck me that you thought Miss Engle- 
field’s singing very charming.” 

" So I did,” said Jack, still clinging to the ec/at of having 
been favoured by any thing so charming as Blanche, and yet 
wishing to convey the idea that he had been smiled on 
by both—“so I did; but then I was taken uncommonly by 
Mrs. Dallington’s talking. They are both delightful cree- 
churs! No: I admired them both as a friend—a sincere 
friend—nothing more; and so I thought the best thing I 
could do was, to pair, them off with the men whom they 
liked, and who liked them.” 

“ Most marvellous self-denial! ” saityhe colonel. 

By this time they had reached “ South,” and the colonel 
accompanied Brag to “ The New Inn,” and thence to “ The 
Lamb,” in order that he might go through the ceremony of 
inquiring for his “ fool of a servant, and his phaeton,” which, 
to do his acting credit, he performed with the greatest ap¬ 
parent earnestness. „ 

These matters adjusted, they returned by a circuitous route, 
and as they were wending their way through the open gardens 
at the back of “ The Sea Houses,” they beheld the! glittering 
equipage of Mrs. Peckover trailing along the road, containing 
herself and her two favourite friends, the Gubbinses, and pro¬ 
ceeding towards Westham and Pevensey.” 

“ Our friend, taking the air,” said the colonel. 

“ Mr. P. is n’t there f ” said Jack. 

“ No, she very seldom takes him out with her,” said the 
colonel. “ She says he is too big for the inside of the car¬ 
riage, and she cannot dispense with her footman, who, upon 
these occasions, shares the box with the coachman. I dare 
say we shall find him somewhere about: or perhaps she has 
sent him to pick up laver for her, which is found here in 
plfeiity, and perfection.” 
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“ Well,” said Jack, “ if I were Mr. Peckover, sooner than, 
stand that, I would dig stones in a quarry on my own ac¬ 
count.” 

“ There is no accounting for taste,” said the colonel,; 
“besides, there are secrets in all families, and we do not 
perhaps know what the reciprocal obligations of the parties to 
each other may be; one thing is certain, he wears his chains 
merrily. I never saw a man more perfectly happy ; however, 
let ur, proceett to the library, where, if his lady-wife have not 
ordered him tm some fatigue-party, we shall in all probability 
find him knocking the balls about as usual, either by himself 
or With the marker's boy” 

Any thing makes a pursuit at a watering-place. A glass- 
blower, whose performances have been before your eyes for 
years in ^omlon, without exciting your attention in the 
slightest degree, at a watering-place becomes an object of 
wonder and surprise; — a sick rattle-snake, who would slum¬ 
ber unseen and disregarded in his fhymel waistcoat, at the 
Zoological Gardens in London, is visited with the greatest 
avidity: and a' fish caught the night before, which happens to 
be two feet longer, or one foot thicker, than fishes of the same 
kind generally are, attracts a crowd of astonished spectators, 
and elicits a thousand interesting remarks and observations. 

It turned out that Mr. Peckover was not at the library, nor 
was he fathering laver ; on the contrary, he was' sitting on a 
bench facing the sea, at which he was looking wistfully, ami 
evidently much depressed. When he saw Brag and the colonel 
advancing, he*rose to meet them — and they perceived In a 
moment tlfat something had worried him. 

“lam glad I have found you," said he. “ Upon my life! 

I am almost ashamed to say what I am going to’say: — Mrs. 
Peckover tells me that she has engaged herself to go to Hast¬ 
ings to buy some French things at a smuggling shop, and that 
she shan’t b& able to have the pleasure of receiving you at 
dinner to-day.” 

“Oh,” said the colonel, “nevermind—don’t care about 
that: — some othef day. As Mr. Brag and I are both staying 
at the same hotel, we can have our Tittle “portions ” tilte-d- 
tite, and you ’ll let us come to you when you are quite disen¬ 
gaged.” 

“ I saw the carriage going along the road,” said Jqcfe: — 
s 2 
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»“ capital steppers those bays — never saw better: all right that, 
sir, and no mistake.” 

“ Why! Mrs. Beckover tells me,” said the husband, “ that 
the Marquess of Whitechapel says they are the best pair of 
carriage-horses in London. I don’t trouble myself much 
about carriage-horses — she does: — ha, ha, ha ! ’’ 

“But suppose,” said the colonel, “as Mrs. Peckover will 
not be back in time for dinner, that you were to join us, en 
gar yon, at the hotel." 

“ Why,” said Peckover, “ that would be vety agreeable ; 
but if that were to be the order of the day, you two might as 
well dine with me en garyon, at our house ; only you see, Mrs. 
Peckover tells me that she shall be back early, and-” 

“ Well,” said the colonel, “but see, if we were to dine 
with you, we might be in the way of Mrs. Peckover and her 
dames dhonncur, when they returned, tired, perhaps, with the 

excursion ; but if you came to us - - ” 

» “Ah!” said the obedient husband, “ I don’t think Mrs. 
Peckover would like that — no, I must be at home to receive 
her; besides, there are several letters which Mrs. Peckover has 
desired me to write — and — no, some other time Mrs. Peek- 
over will be most happy to receive you ; so let it be as it is. 
I am very sorry I did not consult her beforehand. I did not 
know of her engagement; have you forgiven me, gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, in course,” said Jack, “and many thanks for your 
offer.” 

“ Well,” said the colonel to Brag, “ then we had better go 
to our inn, and order our dinner; >we will dinfe early, if foa 
please.” ' » 

“ Whenever you like," said Jack. “ I’m always agreeable, 
and no mistake.” 

Jack — upon whose heart or mind, events which would 
have. been of killing interest to others, made no deep impres¬ 
sion — was ^pleased by the encouragement of Colonel Stiff- 
key, that he*ntirely “ forgot his own griefs." The melan¬ 
choly fate of his sister now and then flashed across his mind, 
but since he had ascertained the nature bf her defection, he 
was less anxious for a letter from his mother upon the subject. 
His defeat at the widow's had almost become a matter of joke 
with him ; his rejection by Lord Tom was counterbalanced by 
the.xqpeipt of the money he had recovered from him, and so 
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upon casting his eye over the balance-sheet, the debtor and 
creditor sides seemed pretty equal; and just now the turn lay 
rather on the credit side, since he had made good his footing 
with his fashionable companion. /' 

Still, one of those clouds which must always constantly 
hang over the heads of quacks and pretenders, was rising in 
the horizon, in the shape of the arrival of young Gunnersbury. 
To quit Eastbourne, where he had strangely enough secured 
the society d>f such a man as Stiffkey, was most painful. 
Stiffkey looked down with an air of placid contempt upon the 
few inhabitants of Sea Houses, and yet he strolled about 
familiarly with Jack. This was agreeable in the highest 
degree to the little man’s vanity, although really and truly the 
gay colonel fell into the association without reflecting or 
thinking qbout it for one moment. He had met Brag in good 
society, and in places where he felt evidently at home ; he had 
heard Lord Tom speak of him in high terms, as what is called 
a “ sporting chap,” and, moreover, he was somebody to talk 
to. There can be little doubt if a more aristocratic friend had 
arrived. Jack 1 would have been cast off ; for the colonel was 
•one of those who, soaring eagle-high above the Brags of Jack's 
school, was known as one of the most decided tuft-hunters 
about town. 

The colonel, too, observed with great care the different 
grade? and degrees of the peerage in the selection of the in¬ 
vitations which he received; like Brag* he possessed, only 
upon the greater scale, what Foote calls, “ the paltry ambition 
df levying and following titles ; the poverty of fastening^upon 
men of distinction in public, for no other reason but because 
of their rank, adhering to Sir John till the baronet is super¬ 
seded by my lord, quitting the puny peer for an earl, and 
sacrificing all three to a duke." 

It is greatly to be lamented in the present much-complained- 
of—how Justly I do not pretend to decife—absence of 
talent in dramatic writing, that the rich and aSidant humour 
of Foote, should, because it is certainly overlaid by much of 
that, which, in these days of delicacy and refinement would 
not be endured upon the stage. Be altogether lost Having 
quoted a line or two from one of his comedies, illustrative of 
of Colonel Stiffkey's passion for tufts, I cannot resist the 
temptation of extracting that part of the scene, in the “ Lame 
s 3 
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.Lover,” in which he justifies the young lady’s expressed 
opinion of his addiction to titles, and practically works it out. 
The passage is curious as well as humorous — humorous, be¬ 
cause the satire strikes at all ages ; and curious, inasmuch as 
in twenty lineB it familiarises us with customs and habits cha¬ 
racteristic of the time at which it was written (the year 1770), 
of which now no trace or vestige remains. 

Sir Lulce, the tuft-hunter, is on the stage, with Sergeant 
Circuit and Charlotte, a servant enters and delivers a card to 
Sir Luke. *■ 

Sir Luke. — (Reads) “ Sir Gregory Goose desires the 
honour of Sir Luke Limp’s company to dine. An answer is 
desired.” — Gad-so ! a little unlucky — I have been engaged 
for these three weeks. 

Sergeant. — I find Sir Gregory is returned for the cor¬ 
poration of Fleece ’em. 

Sir Luke. — Is he ? — Oh, ho ! — that alters the case. — 
Qporge, give my complements to Sir Gregory, and say I ’ll 
certainly come and dine there. — Order Joe to ran to Alder¬ 
man Inkle’s, in Threadneedle Street: sorry can’t wait upon 
him ; but confined to my bed for two days with the influenza 

Charlotte. — You make light, Sir Luke, of this sort of 
engagements ? 

Sir Luke. — What can a man do ? These fellows (when 
one has the misfortune to meet them) take scandalous advan¬ 
tage; teasing one wiyh, “ Pray when will you do me the honour. 
Sir Luke, to take your mutton with me ? Do name the day.” 
What’s to be done? — they are as bad as a'beggar, wllo 
attacks your coach going up-hill, there’s no getting rid of 
either without a penny to one, and a promise to the other ; 
not but that upon these occasions there is no man in England 
more punctual than —— - 

Enter a servant, who gives Sir Luke a letter. 

— From who^J 

Servant. -WTJie Earl of Brentford, Sir Luke. The ser¬ 
vant waits for an auswer. 

• Sir Luke. — Answer ! — By your leave, 1 Mr. Sergeant and 
Charlotte. (Reads.) A Taste for music!”—umph ! — 
“ Mons. Dupont — fail — dinner upon table at five.” Gad- 
so ! — I hope Sir Gregory’s servant is not gone. 

Servant. — Immediately, sir, on receiving the answer. 
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Sir Luke. — Run after him, as fast as you can. Tell hirp 
— “ quite in despair : — recollect an engagment that can't in 
nature be missed: ” — and be back in an instant. 

t [Servant runs out. 

Charlotte. — You see, sir, the knight must give way* to 
my lord. • 

Sir Luke. — No : it is n’t that, my deaf Charlotte. You 
saw that it was quite an extern pore business. No, it isn’t for 
the title ; hut, to tell you the truth, Brentford has more talent 
than any man in the world: it is that which makes me fond 
of his house. 

■ Charlotte. •— By the choice of his company he gives an 
unanswerable instance of that. 

Sir Luke. —You are right, my dear girl. But now, to 
give you a proof of his wit: — Brentford’s finances are a 
little out of repair, which procures him some visits he would 
very gladly excuse. One morning a Welsh coachmaker came to 
him with his bill; my lord had him up. “ You are called 
Mr. Lloyd, 1 think ? ” said Brentforif. “ At your lordship’s 
service, my lord.” “ What I — Lloyd with an L ?” “ With 

• an L, my lord,” said the coachmaker. “ — Because,” said 
my lord, “ I have heard that in your part of the world, Lloyd 
and Floyd are synonymous — the very same names.” “ Al¬ 
ways, my lord,” said the coachmaker. “ That,” says my 
lord, ‘‘ is rather unlucky: for, you must know, 1 am paying 
off my debts alphabetically ; ami in four or five years you 
miyht have come in with an F ; but I can give you very slight 
lwpes for your L.” — Ha, ha, ha !—(Enter a servant ab¬ 
ruptly , uio runs against Sir Luke.) — Can’t you see where 
you are running ? you rascal! 

Servant. — Sir, his grace the Duke of- 

Sir Luke. — Grace! — where is he ? — where ? 

Servant. — In his coach at the door. If you a’n’t better 
engaged, wohld he glad of your company to go into the city 
and take dinner at Dolly’s. 

Sir Luke. — In his own coach, did you say ? 

Servant. — Y*s, sir. 

Sir Luke. — With the coronets'— or-? 

Servant. — I believe so. 

Sir Luke. — There’s no resisting that: — bid John run 
to Sir Gregory Goose’s. 

s 4 
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, Servant. — He is already gone to Alderman Inkle’s. 

Sir Luke. — Then do you step to the knight’s. Hey ! — 
no — you must go to my lord’s. Hold, hold!—no — I 
have it: — step flint to Sir Greg’s ; then pop in at Lord 
Erentford’s, just as the company are going to dinner. 

Servant. — What shall I say to Sir Gregory? 

Sir Luke. — Any thing ! — what I told you before. 

Servant. — And what to my lord ? 

Sir Luke. — What ? — why, tell him that mJr uncle from 

Epsom-no, — that won’t do, — for he knuws I don’t 

care a farthing for him. Hey ! — tell him — hold ! — I have 
it: — tell him, that as I was getting into my chair, to obey 
his lordship’s commands, I was arrested a couple of bailiffs, 
forced into a hackney-coach, and carried to “ The Pied Bull ” 
in the Borotsgh. — I beg ten thousand pardons for peeping his 
grace waiting — but his grace knows my misfor- 

And away goes Sir Luke, without taking the slightest notice 
of either his learned friend the sergeant, or the dear girl 
Charlotte, both of whom he leaves perfectly satisfied with the 
justness of the character the latter had drawn Of her “ lame 
lover." 

The spirit of this bit, and the peculiarities of contempora¬ 
neous society which it exhibits, will perhaps excuse the quot¬ 
ation. The duke inviting the knight to a dinner at Holly’s ; 
the knight getting into his chair to go to dine with the earl, 
and Testing his apology upon an arrest by bailiffs, and a transfer 
to “ The Pied Bull ” in the Borough, all sound marvellously 
strange to modern ears: and yet there still are those alive who 
well remember Foote, and who speak of him as a correct painter 
of manners, whose inherent humour received additional bril¬ 
liancy from his unquestioned power of “ holding the mirror 
up to nature.” 

Stiffkey, however, was not Limp, and when he and Jack 
strolled to the hotel to order their repast, his’countenance 
brightened ufPconsiderably when the waiter handed him a 
letter, which had been sent over by somebody coming from 
Hailsham, to which place it had been forwarded by the cross¬ 
road coach from Dover, add which he in a moment recognised 
as being from George Gunnersbury. His announcement to 
Jack of this happy arrival was not quite so well received by the 
little gentleman in the cords as he imagined it might have been. 
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Jack walked about the room while his new friend was read* 
ing the despatch, very much in doubt what the nature of its 
contents might be; and hoping, with all possible fervour and 
earnestness, that at all events it might announce some insiyr- 
mouutable obstacle in the way of the writer’s visit to East¬ 
bourne. 

“ Gad ! ’’ said Stiffkey, “ George is a capital fellow; he 
will be here to-morrow afternoon; he writes the best letter of 
any fellow t know: he is particularly shy to strangers; but 
when one kAows him thoroughly, his sly humour, that 1 spoke 
of this morning, is capital. He gives a description of a dinner 
party they had the other day, which is admirable* He says, 
‘ My dear good ffllher, who is certainly the best-disposed 
general in his majesty’s service, contrives to pick up the oddest 
tigers imaginable; we had a day or two ago a German baron, 
who spoke no English, and, as nobody in our family, except 
my sister Eliza, understands three words of German, the poor 
gentleman — or, by courtesy — nobleman, had a bad time of 
it; but we had also a fellow presented to us, under the foster¬ 
ing protection’ of a worthy friend of ours, who beat any thing 
•I had ever seen out of a travelling caravan,—an animal which 
certainly talked, and was therefore human, otherwise 1 should 
have taken it for an astounding cross in the breed between an 
ape and a horse-jockey : he affronted half the party, after 
having'disgusted all of it, and made his escape from a pelting 
of decanters and wine-glasses by affecting Jo save some people 
from a stranded brig, near which he never went ; but, instead 
of* venturing «nkle-deep into the water to rescue the suffiSrers, 
retired tombed ‘ half-seas-over,’ at least, so 1 have heard; but 
of these matters we will discourse more anon. I will be with 
you by six at the latest.' ” 

“ Capital fun,” said the colonel, “ is n’t it ? A cross be¬ 
tween an ape and a horse-jockey ! uncommon good! ” 

“ Deuced funny, indeed!” said Jack, whipping his boots; 
“ that’s a capital fellow,—eh ? straight up, ri|ht down, and 
no mistake. We shall have fun when he comes ” 

The detestation *which Mr. George Gunnersbury’s personal 
conduct had engendered in Jack’s fleart in the first instance 
had now grown to Us fullest growth; nor was it in the slightest 
degree qualified by the accidental omission of his name, or 
that of his introducer (as Jack called it), which would cer- 
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rtainly have rendered the rest of the day more disagreeable than 
it promised to be in the company of the colonel. For the 
next, Jack, “ in course," was prepared,—a letter from town 
iyould call him awsfy ; and so every tiling seemed at the mo¬ 
ment to turn up well, out of all the ills that threatened him ; 
his mo'ther’s answer to his letter from Hythc would, in all 
probability, come to hand in the morning, which would give 
an air of consistency to his sudden departure, and satisfy 
his aristocratic friend of the absolute necessity for breaking up 
the agreeable party, *' 

After having ordered dinner, the colonel and Jack strolled 
down on to the sands, wrote words on dhe sand with tlicir 
sticks; sat down on the shingle ; then wandered towards the 
watch-house; then came back and talked to the vestals at 
the baths,—inquired about laver, — found it too early in the 
season to have it good ; then looked at the half-dozen car¬ 
riages which were standing in the coach-house of the hotel : 
then went to Weston'q and bought! some gingerbread nuts; 
then into the library, and played with a little ball that went 
into a hole at the top of a twisted tube, and came out at the 
bottom, and rolled about a little, and at last settled into a hole 
of its own; then Stiffkey looked through a glass, and saw a 
schooner pitching disagreeably, and Jack went out and helped 
a little fat-faced child who wore a straw hat and feather, and 
trowsers, and scarlet morocco slippers, on to the back of a 
donkey; and then, the colonel puffed little pellets out of a 
pea-shooter, across the shop, at a doll, which one of the young 
ladies of the establishment immediately removbd ; and then 
Jack looked up at a little bay-window where a prettyisll girl 
was sitting, who immediately got up and pulled the blind 
down; and then they both betook themselves to throwing stones 
from the beach into the sea, during which operation they had 
the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Peckover and her party draw 
up to the door of her house, it then wanting one hour of their 
time of dining, and at least two of that, at which Peckover 
proposed their dining with him. This settled that affair, and 
convinced them, as Mrs. Peckover intended *it should, that into 
her house no such persons as Jack should set foot. The colonel 
might have been received; but the moment that Mrs. Peck¬ 
over, with her lynx eyes, perceived Jack’s unfortunate white 
cords and tops, from her balcony, his fate was decided. She 
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taxed Peckover with the fact of his being one of his hunting 
friends, and P. could not endure the trial; — it was so, — 
and admitted, — but then, Mrs. Peckover knew every thing 
intuitively. 

In divers and sundry pursuits, equally interesting and ex¬ 
citing with those which have just been described, the two new 
friends killed the enemy, until it was time to dress for dinner: 
they accordingly repaired to their rooms, Stiffkey’s servant 
being in readiness to attend him, and Jack swearing at the 
incalculable stupidity of his man who was not there to dress 
him. Jack affected to bear it all with good-nature and com¬ 
placency, and it all went very well till he actually found him¬ 
self alone, and tiled* it was that he began to calculate whither 
he should next go, — for go he must; the arrival of the 
hated Gunyersbury would be the signal for his extinction and 
extermination; but, thought Jack, “ At all events, l’m safe 
till the morning ; and then the letter, and all that, will get me 
dear off, if it comes; and if it dop’t, I must write on» 
myself.” 

Accordingly' Jack proceeded to dress, and made himielf 
look uncommon nice, with an olive-green coat, and a Pomona- 
green waistcoat, and a pair of uncommonly smart black ker¬ 
seymere trowsers, with stockings and shoes to match: in short, 
he felt that he had done it; and when he made allowance for 
the absence of a servant, the approbation of his elegant friend 
would no doubt be unqualified : and so desvn he went to the 
dining-room, where, in a few minutes, he was joined by Stiff- 
key, who without any effort had achieved that, which Jack 
could, never have accomplished with a two hundred horse 
power. He looked like a gentleman. 

The dinner was served, and put down. Stiffkey proposed 
some of Toone's sherry, and one bottle of champaign between 
the two ; — should it be tnoussu ? — well iced ; — certainly 
— the soup wks — soup ; — the fish not entirely blameable, 
and whatever other things there were, were all tolerable, — 
each in its way. Claret followed the champaign ; and in 
about half an hour after they sat down, they were tran¬ 
quilly sipping their wine, with a few watering-place pears and 
cricket-ball peaches by way of dessert, discoursing upon topics 
the most interesting and agreeable. 

“ If I stayed here,” said the colonel, “ I should get some 
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•nouse or lodging ; this hotel is all very well, but it is n’t quite 
the thing; and yet I don’t know about a house for a single 
roan, — and, probably, I shall go back with George in two or 
tjiree days.” 1 

“ There’s certainly a difference,” said Jack, “ between this 
and the ‘ Ship ’ at Dover: the ‘ Ship ’ is, in course, the only 
house fit to go to there: for my own part, 1 think that it the 
worst of travelling ; — the chances and changes, — and then 
to be ‘run to earth’ here without a slavey. St is the very 
deuce, — eh ! — uncommon slow, and no mistake.” 

“ Help yourself to some claret,” said the colonel, cracking a 
biscuit; “ yes, — it it a bore to be sure. 1 think you live in 
Grosvenor Street, when you are in town ? — at least I have 
seen your name on a door there. ’ 

“ YeB,” said Jack ; “ I’m very little at honj.e ; — I’m 
what you call, every where ; — 1 hate being still; whenever I 
can, I run down to a little place I have out of town, where 1 
•hut myself up whenever I am able." 

“ Have you much wood about your place?” said Stiffkey. 

Jack recollected the carpenter's shop, and said, confidently, 
—• “ Yes, lots.” 

“ Well,” said the colonel, “ I declare I thought you would 
. have married that Mrs. Dallington.” 

“ No," said Jack; “ there are many things more than meet 
the ear; — there are objections, — so I made way for those, 
who could n’t make their own." 

At this moment the waiter entered the room, and announced 
that the London coach had just arrived, and that a lady &nd 
gentleman, on the outside, were inquiring for Mr. ‘Brag* 

“ For me!” said Jack, a thousand horrid ideas rushing into 
his brain. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, “ they are in the hall." 

This announcement startled Jack most tremendously : — a 
lady inquiring for him —just arrived. Who cfeuld it be ? — 
neither the widow Dallington nor Miss Blanche Englefield — 
certainly not. But might it not be Anne — Nancy ? That 
she had been most violently agitated at ‘beholding him, was 
perfectly certain j that tfie only account he had received of her 
feelings or wishes as to breaking off their acquaintance for 
ever, was derived from her husband, who might have assumed 
a tone > which, after all, he was not justified by facts in adopting. 
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Perhaps she still loved him, — still resolved to prove her af¬ 
fection : after struggling for years, her firmness had yielded, 
and she had eloped from her new husband tn pass the rest of 
her life with him. 

The first flash of this thought was delightful: interest —. 
adventure — escape — pursuit — vanity — notoriety — action 
for crim. con. — damages — a duel — “a bullet in the tho¬ 
rax ”— all ^whirled through his well-curled head, as he 
jumped from his seat at table to shield and screen the inter¬ 
esting object of his hopes and wishes from the gaze of Stiff- 
key, until he was quite sure of his bird; — when, before he 
could reach the door, his eyes were greeted, and his ears 
astounded, by the appearance of his exemplary mother, and a 
cry of “ Jack, my boy, how are you ?” uttered by that re¬ 
spectable matron. 

“ My dear ma’am,” said Jack, almost petrified, and ex¬ 
tending his arms, — not for an embrace, but to endeavour to 
prevent her farther entrance into the reom — “ what on eartd 
has brought you here ? " 

“ The stage-coach,” said the old lady. “ Come, git out of 
‘the way; let us come in and sit down.” 

Saying which, she pushed by her son, to the astonishment 
of Stiffkey, who immediately rose from his seat. 

“ Don’t disturb yourself, sir,” said the lady ; “ there ’a 
plenty of room : — only coming outside, the wind blows up 
all about one, and I’m as cold as charity —a though Jim made 
me have a glass of hot rum and water at the last place we 
stopped at.” * 

“Very nice beverage, ma’am,” said Stiffkey, with one of his 
most graceful bows. 

“ My dear ma’am,” said Jack, “ would n’t you rather have 
another room ? We have scarcely finished dinner, and it would 
be more comfortable to have a sitting-room to yourself.” 

“ They have n’t got another sitting-room disengaged?’ said 
the lady ; “ Jim asked them. No matter : gvhat’s good 
enough for you, Jack, is good enough for me j so this will do 
for us till bed-time?’ 

“ My dear colonel,” said Jack- 

“ My dear sir,” said Stiffkey, “ no apologies. I am too glad 
to see any friends of yours—if I don’t intrude." 

“Intrude!” said the lady — “not a bit: we have no' 
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secrets, sir. To be sure, things have turned out queerish : 
however, you have as much right here as we, and we as you 

— so we won’t make no words of that. Why, you dine late, 
J;ick! ” 

“ No, on the contrary, rather early,” said Jack, perfectly 
at a loss what to do, overcome by the unexpectedness of 
the visit, from its being so particularly ill-timed, and by the 
malicious determination which Stiffkey had too evidently 
formed of not stirring : indeed, the announcement of the fact, 
that there was no other sitting-room disengaged, would of 
itself have justified his remaining in what really was his own 
apartment, even if he had not wished to stay out a scene which 
promised him some amusement. 

“ Jack,” said the lady, “ I want you just to look out and 
see if Jim is getting in all the bundles and things.’*! 

“Who is Jim?” said Jack, in an under tone. 

“ Jim Salmon,” said the lady. 

“ What! is he with, you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said his mother, “ where else should he be ? ” 

At this moment Jim made his appearance, dressed in a tight 
light green coat, and a buff-waistcoat, with striped blue and 
white cotton trousers, made tightisb to his plump figure, a 
coloured check handkerchief round his neck, and a white hat 
stuck on one side of his head, with a bunch of whitish-red 
curls sticking out from under it. 

“ Ah ! ” said Jem, “ Brag, how d’ ye do ? — did n’t expect 
us, f reckoned — skimming down here — eh ? Titsy would 
come — agreeable surprise — twig ?" ' * 

“ Very agreeable, indeed ! ” said Brag, drawing IWk •some¬ 
what indignantly from the familiar approach of the ci-devant 
shopboy. 

“ Have you got all the parcels up to the bed-room, J. S. ? ” 
said the lady. 

“ Yes, Titsy,” said Jem. 

“ Got the umbrella, J. S. ? ” said the lady. 

“No, Titsy," replied Jem, “ but I ’ll be after it in no time 

— twig ? " 

Jack’s dismay and mortification had now risen to a consi¬ 
derable h&ght. What could have induced his mother to make 
Jem Salmon her travelling companion. ? — what could have 
indue©! her to undertake the journey ? — or what Jem could 
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mean by calling his respectable parent “ Titsy,” were to him. 
questions unsolvable. One thing, however, appeared necessary: 
the old lady had evidently planted herself for the evening 
where she was ; Stiffkey, who had scarcely begun his wine, 
and had no engagement elsewhere, had quietly deposited himself 
in an arm-chair: Jack, therefore, felt it absolutely essential to 
introduce the colonel to their fair visiter, resolving, afterwards, 
to check her in her conversation, so as to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of all ihe real circumstances of the case, and trust to 
chance and iftipudence to wriggle through and out of this most 
“ untoward affair.” 

“ This, colonel,” said Jack, “ is my mother: — Colonel 
Stiffkey, madam.” 

Mutual bows ratified the treaty. 

“ I say,” said the lady, “ put a chair for Jim. P'raps, he 
is taking a drop of something.” 

“ Mr. Salmon, ma’am,” said Brag —“is he comine in?” 

“ 1 s’pose so,” said the lady. 

“Oh 1” said Brag. 

“ Here he is’," said the lady. “ All right now, Jirn ?" 

• “Yes, Titsy,” said Jem. 

Jack’s astonishment at the repetition of this “familiar 
word ” was too great to admit of concealent, and accordingly 
betrayed itself in his countenance. 

“Ah’!” said his mother, “ that’s it — is n’t it, Jim ? He 
does n’t know all.” 

“ No,” said Jem — “don’t twig, Titsy.” 

* 1 told you,*John, I should surprise you one of these days,” 
said Ws mtfther: — “ J. S. and I are married ! ” 

“ Married !’’ exclaimed Jack. 

“Yes,” said Jem, “Titsy is Mrs. Salmon — d’ye twig?” 

“ My dear mother,” said Jack, “are you serious?” 

“No, Jack,” replied Mrs. James Salmon,— for such she 
really was, — ,f never less serious in my life since your daddy 
died. All true : — Jim and I were married last Friday was 
a week at Hornsey church, and passed the honey-day, — we 
could n’t stop out lodger on account of the business — at ‘ The 
Sluice House.’ ” 

“ This is really a surprise! ” said Stiffkey, sipping his 
claret, looking, how — it is impossible to describe. 
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.■ Jack was, as Major Downing says, “ catawampously stump¬ 
ed," and could say nothing. 

“It oughtn’t to be, sir," said Mrs. Salmon, addressing 
Ijerself to the dandy. “Jack knowed well enough what a 
lone life I led. He never came near me — never, except for 
what you could get, Jack — did you? He advised me to 
marry, sir — and I could tell you a pretty story about that, if 
I liked — eh ! Jack ? — the pickle-shop. Well, so things 
went on, till at last — praise afore people’s faces sometimes 
spoils them — I took Jim for better or worse." * 

“ A very prudent resolve, indeed, ma’am,” said the colonel, 
taking a huge pinch of snuff. 

“ My dear colonel,” said Jack, “ I am sure we ought to 
apologise for troubling you with our family affairs. I wish — 
eh ! — is n't there any other room — are you sure ? ” 

“ A’nt I ?” said Jem — “first thing as I axed about — 
twig ? ” 

» “ Get yourself sonjething warm, Jim,” said the ancient 
bride: “ I’m sure if the cold once gets into your poor little 
stomach, you ’ll have no rest all night. I Know what it is 
myself to be troubled with cold: — and I tell you whatf, 
Johnny, we shall want a bit of something by way of supper ; 
for though we had three or four mutton chops at Godstone, 
which were very nicely done, and fine meat too, and uncommon 
fat, still that was some time ago — and 1 get peckish at night 
somehow.” . 

“ Fat! ” said Mr. Salmon — “ yes, they were fat — re¬ 
minded me of the shop. Brag — twig ? " * 4 

“ I should venture to recommend,” said the ddonel with 
the most studied politeness, “ something to drink — a glass of 
claret — or ——” 

“Oh, Lor’ no!" said Mrs. Salmon, “no claret for me, sir: 
as I used to say to my poor dear first — Jack’s father — don’t 
talk to me of claret: it ’b a waste of time as well as of money to 
drink them sort of thin stuffs ! If Jack was to have behaved 
like what he is, he might have asked me to take some kind of 
refreshment before this j^for since the ruin and water at — 
what do they call that last place we stopped at, Jemes ?”— — 

“ Wholesome, Titsy,” said the bridegroom. 

“ Hailsharo, mother,— Hailsahm," said Jack, “is the name 
of the # place.” 
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“ I have n't had the least drop as is in my mouth since 
Godstone," continued Mrs. Salmon. 

“ And there,” said Salmon, “ the hale was uncommon 
’eavy.” 

“ What! ma’am,” said Stiffkey, “ hadf you a storm coming 
down ?” 

“ No, no,” said Jack, —who, although ho could not, as his 
mother would have said, “ exasperate ” the h himself, was 
nervously al^ve to the absurdity of anybody else who laboured 
under a sim^ar incapacity — “ ale — the ale was heavy.” 

“ Come, Mr. Brag,” said the colonel , t: the wine is with you.” 

Yes,” said Jack, “ and I'm not the man to stop it—eh ? 
I like it to go — keep circulating, as we say, right up, straight 
down, and .no mistake ? ” 

“ What do they charge, John, for claret here?” said Mrs. 
Salmon, addressing her son. 

“ Can’t say, 1 am sure,” said Jack. 

“ I say,” said Salmon, leaning over towards his wife, with 
his hand up to his mouth to hide a 'Very audible whisper — 
“that’s it — they never pay!—twig? But I say, Titsy, 
what will you have — something hot?” 

“ Whatever you like, dear,” said the respectable matron. 

“ I tell you what,” said Salmon, “ 1 ’ll just go out and 
brow for you myself. I know your taste — eh? — don’t I ? 
Sugar, juni, nutmeg — ch ? — twig ? ” 

With this most affectionate speech Mr. Salmon left the 
room. Jack regularly used up, and the colbnel, who was now 
cqpvinced that his particular friend must be the identical crea¬ 
ture described in Gunnersbury’s letter from Dover, having 
thrown himself back in his chair, waited to hear what might 
happen next. 

“ Sad business about Kitty,” said Mrs. Salmon. 

“ Yes, mother,” said Jack, “ but don’t you think we might 
as well defer #ny discussion of that sort till the morning.” 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ I don’t know; if the gentle, 
man is your friend, there’s no harm speaking out before him, 
— and 1 can’t stqp here long. I thought I would surprise 
you; and 1 think a bit of a-washi«g to-morrow in the sea 
won’t do me no harm. It’s now two-and-thirty—ay, let 
me see, more than that — five-and-thirty years since I was in 
a bath of any kind, and I thought if I could manage to see 

T 
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you, and tell you all about my wedding, and talk over poor 
Kitty’s business, and get a bit of a wash, all under one, it 
would be doing a great deal; and as the whole front of the 
shop has been new painted, and James has had all those dang- 
lilig dips, which you didn’t like, taken down — I said to him, 
‘ Jim,’says I, ‘ now we’ve got this letter from John, what d’ye 
say of a bit of a holiday till the stink of the paint goes off; and 
then we can tell him all, how, and about it ?’ Don’t you think 
I was right ? ” , 

“ Perfectly, ma’am," said Jack, “perfectly —,only 1 don't 
quite comprehend what you are talking about.” 

“ I say, sir,” said Mrs. Salmon, appealing to the colonel, 
who was enjoying the scene, and gathering in all he could col¬ 
lect wherewith to amuse his friend Gunnersbury when lie 
should arrive —“ isn’t that good? John's father and I car¬ 
ried on a most excellent business for fivc-and-twent'y years: — 
I've got the shop-cards in my pocket now, with the new name 
introduced — ‘ Salmon, successor to Brag: ’ — and yet he 
does n’t comprehend wfiat 1 am talking about, when I tell him 
about new painting the shop, and dowsing the danglers, as 
Jim says.” 

“ My dear mother,” said Jack, “hadn’t you better go to 
bed ? I assure you this travelling — eh ? — do n’t you think 
it has upset you ? ” 

“ Upset! no,” said Mrs. Salmon. “ I’m not going to bed 
at half-past seven o’clock to please the pope — no, nor the 
lord mayor neither : I’m going to have a nice bit of suinmut 
for supper. Here, John, jump up and open thq door — 1 lyar 
Jim knocking: he has got the grog, or whatever it,.is.” 

Jack, utterly discomfited, did as he was bid. 

“ Scaldings ! ’’ cried Mr. Salmon, his father-in-law—“scald- 
ings ! Here it is, Titsy, as hot as hot. Mind your eye. Brag 
—shut the door: that’s right — clever lad — eh ? — twig ?” 

Things had gone so far at this period of the business, that 
Jack, seeing it was perfectly impossible longer to blind the 
colonel to the real state of the case, gave himself up in despair, 
and felt convinced that the morning must .afford him safety in 
flight. The coolness of'Stiffkey during the whole of the pro¬ 
ceedings, the unbounded civility with which he treated the old 
lady, the dignified goodnature with which he permitted Mi. 
Salmon to tread over his feet, and even scatter the “ honey- 
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dew ” of the hot mixture, which he hail himself prepared and 
brought into the room, over his shins, killed Jack, who knew 
by experience the mode in which good-breeding receives the 
coarsenesses and vulgarities of the world, and saw that tjjie 
whole fabric of his favour with the colonel, in erecting which 
he had passed the entire day, was fast crumbling to atoms. 

“ Shall we have some more wine ?” said the colonel to Brag, 
doing the elegant with as much unaffected grace as if Jack’s 
mother had Ueen a duchess who had married a fool for the sake 
of his title. • 

“ TVs you like, colonel,” said Jack, “ only 1 fear——” 

•“ Fear nothing,” said Stiffkey, “ 1 never was happier; and 
if 1 don’t bore you-” 

“ Oh ! ” said Jack, bowing. 

“ Not ill the least, sir,” said Salmon : “ we are too happy to 
have yon stay. 1 ’ve always heard say that it is one of the 
great advantages of these watering-places getting into genteel 
company — eh? — twig?” t • 

Jack could have annihilated the shopboy, although he wax 
his father-in-law. 

• “ But, as I was saying, John,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ because, 
as the gentleman tells us, we may speak out before him —poor 
Kitty made a bad mess of it ; she was always a wayward girl, 

— she quite run away from George, at last, — so he writes 
me,—went and lived with other people,—just as it happened ; 

— all came from drinking, John,” — here the old lady mended 
her draught. “ Wasn’t it shocking, sir? ” 

Dreadful ma’am ! ” said Stiffkey, “ very dreadful.” 

“ My daar mother,” said Jack, don’t trouble tile colonel.” 

“ The trouble is a pleasure,” said Stiffkey; “ some unfor¬ 
tunate creature, who, being in the habit of drinking, I sup¬ 
pose, ran away from her husband : a thing that will happen, 
ma’am, amongst servants even of the best character.” 

“ Servants,*sir ? ” cried Mrs. Salmon. 

“ My dear mother,” said Jack, “ never mind.” 

“ But I do mind, John,” said the lady, who bad just arrived 
at a point of obfuscation at which the main points under dis¬ 
cussion are always forgotten, and the minor incidents shine 
forth most brilliantly — “ why should the gentleman call my 
daughter Kitty a servant ? — she never was a servant! she 
made a foolish match — ran away with a sergeant — a reg'lar 
t 2 
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•common soger,—and then ran away from him, — all ill treat¬ 
ment, sir, and the heat of the climate ; — and — ” here Mi s. 
Salmon burst into a flood of tears; whereupon, Jem, in order 
tq enlighten the colonel, and utterly annihilate Jack, gave him 
a familiar tap on the shoulder, and said, in a confidential tone, 
“ bolted, — altogether — quite — entirely, — twig ? " 

The colonel drew back slirinkingly from the unexpected 
familiarity, and signified by a distant bow that he was suffi¬ 
ciently aware of the circumstances to which thf lady had so 
feelingly alluded. ' 

“ However,” said Mrs. Salmon, recovering, “ what’s done 
can’t be undone; she is now gone to her long home, and it’s 
of no use raking up old grievances: she had a good education, 
and made a bad use of it; and what’s more, she was cheated 
into marrying him ; and Nance Brown, — she was t at the bot¬ 
tom of it, and yet she has contrived to get up in the world; and 
so has George himself, — how, I do n’t pretend to say.” 

• “ My dear mother,”, said Jack, “let us talk of something 
else; it cannot be very entertaining to the colonel to hear all 
our grievances.” 

“ Entertaining ! ” said Mrs. Salmon, “ I’m sure 1 do n’t 
mean to entertain any body. When I feels, I speaks; and why 
should n’t I, John ? — a ’nt it natural for a mother to feel ? ” 

“ Don’t take on so, Titsy,” said Salmon. “ There’s some 
cold boiled leg of mutton and pickles coming; they Sre only 
waiting to get a ‘bit of potato mashed. I did n’t forget to 
order your early supper, — twig ? ” 

“ You are a kind-hearted creetur,” said Mrs.'Salmon to her 
husband, “ and that makes one feel neglect from* others the 
more; however, we won’t talk about that. J. S. dear, tell John 
what alterations we are going to make at home.” 

“ To be sure,” said Jem. “ I say, Brag, you know that 
big copper on the left-hand of the melting-house ? 1 mean 

to have that put farther back, and git a door fhade into the 
lane, behind the cart-house, so as we can bring the fat in all 
rcg’lar, without coming through the front shop, — twig ? ” 

“ Yes, yes," said Jack, “ a very good Arrangement — and 
no mistake." 

“ Then, I mean to clap a skylight on the top of the back 
parlour,” continued Mr. Salmon, “ which will make it uncom¬ 
mon ljvely to what it was. Why, in the old gentleman’s time, 
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when I was a bit of a boy, it used to be as dark and as dismal 
as the I’lenipotentiary on Milbanlc, — twig ? ” 

“ And round it, John," said Mrs. Salmon, “ I mean to have 
ever so many flower-pots with uercnuips and fooshies; and 
you can’t think how nice they will look in the summer, if the 
cats do n’t knock ’em down in the night.” 

“ Here’s the mutton, Titsy,” said Join. 

And sure enough, in came the waiter, accompanied by a 
female assistant, with a tray on which the promised leg ap¬ 
peared, with pickles and other condiments, a dish of mashed 
potatoes, and a plate of chopped onions. The maid spread 
out a second table, and speedily dressed it in a snowy cloth : 
the waiter handed and arranged the viands ; and, while doing 
so, announced that some hot chops were on their way. 

“ YVaiter, why don’t you bring us another bottle of claret ? ” 
said Stiffkey, to Jack’s most perfect and entire mortification ; 
who, with all his vanity and self-love, could not shut his eyes 
to the certainty that his elegant friend Stiff’key was merely 
prolonging his stay in order to be amused at his expense; 
and equally well aware that his mother, and the creature whom 
.he was told was his father-in-law, would, in the course of the 
evening, afford him as much entertainment as he could rea¬ 
sonably expect. 

“ Now, Titsy," said Mr. Salmon, “let me put you a chair 
by the*table, — ready ag’in the chops come. I suppose it’s 
a compliment to ask you to join us ? ” pdded the engaging 
Jem, addressing himself to Colonel Stiffkey and Jack. 

* “ We hav* just dined,” said Colonel Stiffkey, with the 
most imperturbable gravity. 

The old bride and young bridegroom having drawn close to 
the board. Jack considered he might contrive to manage a few 
minutes’ explanatory conversation with the colonel, and there¬ 
fore drew his chair neprer to him, as if with a view of facili¬ 
tating, whatr*an Irish gentleman would call, - the circulation 
ofShe bottle between the two. 

“ To be sure," whispered Jack, whose whole character for 
smartness and spriglilliness, and that sort of slang conversation 
in which he ordinarily indulged, hatf’been completely destroyed 
by the appearance of visitors, not only unexpected then but 
never to be expected in their present relative position — ‘ to 
be sure, colonel, there are odd things in the world. Who; 
r 3 
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vyhen we sat down here, would have expected this curious 
coincidence. By Job! what folly,—eh? a woman at her 
time of life to throw herself away upon a fellow of that sort! ” 

“ Very odd/’ saiil^ Stiffkey, “ in an equally low tone of 
voice; “ but, at that time of life, these turns will happen. 
Of what profession is the young man ? ” 

“ A candlemaker," said Jack, whispering directly in the 
colonel’s ear; having hoisted up one of his little fat hands, 
trumpet-wise, to prevent the affectionate chop-eatcttj from hear¬ 
ing the avowal, and hoping, even at this straw-catcking minute, 
to devolve the whole of the responsibility of so disgraceful a 
business upon his respectable mother, leaving it to be inferred 
that she had been love-led into a connection much beneath 

ftpy»cpl f 

"Oh !” said Stiffkey, 

“ Love levels ranks: lords down to cellars bears. 

And bids the candlemaker walk up stairs.” 

“ Very true,” said Jack ; “ all right, — and no mistake.” 

“ I say, John,” said Mr. Salmon, who fortunutely had not 
heard this little colloquy, " just come here : did you ever see- 
closer fat than this cold mutton ? I should like to have twenty 
or thirty ton of it down, ready for melting. I could sport a 
dash of hog in him, and no fear of spluttering.” 

“ It’s curious to see,” said Jack, in an under tone ‘to the 
colonel, "how, whqn a man sets himself to trade, he turns 
every thing to shop. 

“ "Very,” said Stiifkcy. 

And so it is ; but it was much more curious to observe- the 
total alteration produced in Jack’s manner and language by the 
unexpected visitation of his parent and her hopeful helpmate. 
It seemed as if he was altogether unstarched; his hair seemed 
to uncurl itself; and upon his pale cheek and contracted brow 
evidently lay the whole weight of his mortifieatierf and dismay. 

" Titsy,” saw Salmon, " do n’t you malt ? ”. * 

“No, my dear J. S.,” replied the lady. “ I’m all for 
something more in the warm line.” * • 

“ That’s right,” said Salmon. “ Rum and' water, hot, I 
consider, — eh ? — twig ? ” 

“ Exactly so," replied Mrs. Salpion. “ I can’t think how 
/wo," turning herself round, and addressing the gentlemen 
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at the other table, “can go on drinkiug that wishy-washy 
stuff, — paying, too, so much as you do for it. As I said* 
before, I consider it a dead waste of time,—there’s no good¬ 
ness, no nourishment in it: — they call riding in a hack cab 
taking danger at eight-pence a mile ;—but 1 call claret-drink¬ 
ing getting the stomach-ach at ten shillings a bottle. . 

“ Little and good is Titsy’s motto,” said Jem. 

“ Yes, J. S., dear,” said the matron, smiling; that’s the 
reason I took you. 

“ Well sakl, Titsy,” said Salmon ; “ she shan’t be a bad un 
after all.” 

'That Mr. John Brag was not blessed by nature with any 
superabundant proportion of feeling we have had several 
opportunities of ascertaining ; but it is only fair to say, that, 
during'this in every point of view humiliating scene to the 
pretender, his uneasiness—misery it might almost be called — 
upon his own personal account, was not equal to that which he 
felt on account of his mother. That she had made herself, at 
her time of life, a fool, by marrying lfer shopman, or shoptioy 
rather, was bad enough ; but such things—or things as extra¬ 
ordinary and silly — happen, matrimonially , every day ; and, 
besides, he palliated her absurdity in this affair by the reflec¬ 
tion that he himself had first advised her to marry somebody, 
in order to rescue his name from the trammels of trade, and 
that Ife had probably accelerated the consummation of her 
discredit by his facetious pranks upon W aterloo Bridge, when 
he himself contrived to expose her infirmities for the amuse¬ 
ment of his* fashionable friends; but, what did nevertheless 
pain ever* him, was the sight of his parent — of the being who 
had given him birth — associated with such a creature as Jem 
Salmon, and by him and his endearing diminutives and nick¬ 
names rendered an object of universal ridicule. To hear this 
wretched animal calling a woman three times his age and four 
times his stee Titsy was really and truly tormenting, se¬ 
parated from any prospective feeling of certainty that the 
degradation of his once respectable relative would form the 
subject of Stiffkey’s most animated description of the humours 
of Eastbourne, to be hereafter giWn to his expected visitor 
and surrounding friends. 

“ 1 say , John,” said Mrs. Salmon, warming with her refresh¬ 
ment, “ John, when you were at home last, you did not ‘hi 8^ 
i 4 
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I should get the start of you, however much you advised it. 
I have n’t heard of your marrying a Lady Sally, or a Lady 
Susan, with forty or fifty thousand pounds tacked to the title; 
— 1 've heard of yojtr doings, though, in other places.” 

'■‘'Probably," said Jack; “one can’t help being talked about.” 

“ I mean with Mrs.-, what’s the name ? J. S.” said 

Mrs. Salmon ; —' “ up there, by-” 

“ Dallington, d’ ye mean," said Jem. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said the matron : “ we heard that story 
last week — not half a day after it happened.” * 

“ What is that ? ” said Stiff key, sotto voce, to Brag. 

' “ I'm sure I do n’t know what my mother means,” said 

Jack; nor did he, nor could he comprehend how she came to 
know the name of the lady. 

“Don’t you, Johnny? I do,” said his motjter; “so 
does J. S.,—do n’t you ? Now, I think I owe you a turn, for 
playing me off on the bridge, so I '11 have a laugh at your 
expense — all in fun, now it’s over.” 

“ My dear mother,”' said Jack, “ pray do n’t talk about 
that affair.” 

“ No, not a syllable,” said Mrs. Salmon ; “ only we know • 
all about your making love to the two sisters at once — do n’t 
we, Jemes ?” 

“ I believe we do, too, Titsy,” said Salmon; “ two at a 
time, that’s all, John — eh — twig?” 

“ What, ma’am J" said Stiffkey, who found he had com¬ 
pletely succeeded in making Mrs. Salmon consider him quite 
the gentleman ; “ did our friend try his ambidextrous forturfe 
with both ladies ? ” 

“ I do n't know,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ about whose fortune 
he tried; all I know be got none — between two stools, 
Johnny - - " 

“ I know, my dear mother,” said Jack; “ the proverb is 
by no means new." 

“ No,” said the lady, “ nor the moral of it neither. The 
way we come to know of it was through the lady’s house¬ 
keeper ; they deal with »» for coarse stock, 1 stores, and rush¬ 
lights." 

“ And ile, Titsy,” said Salmon. 

* Yes," said the lady; “ and so Jemefyfyou see, went 
jpund collecting, and so — but you tell the story, J. S., dear." 
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“ Oh ! do n’t trouble yourself, sir,” said Jack. 

“ Pray go on, Mr. Salmon,” said Stiffkey. 

“ Why, I tell you how it was** said Salmon: “ I was a 
just stepping round and collecting, as Titsy says, — for we 
had an unmerciful heavy bill to pay our brbker, and I happens 
to call at Mrs. Dallington’s — so — the family was jus,t gone 
out o’town — lets see — when was it, Titsy ?.— one day late 
in last week — and so I sees the housekeeper — Mrs. Crop¬ 
per — I knoxj’d her in her last place — so I tells her about 
our little acctymt; and she says, says she, looking at the bill, 

‘ I wonder now, if your master’s any relation to the little man 
which my missus sent away, a night or two ago, with a flea in 
his ear ? ” 

“ I must beg,” said Jack, — “l — shall leave the room if 
this goes on any farther. I do n’t want to know the secret 
history of people of my acquaintance, squeezed out of ser¬ 
vants — Ido n’t want to know about any little man." 

“ No, love, do hear,” said Mrs. Salmon ; “ it only shows 
how things gits round.” • ' 

“ So I says, says I,” continued Salmon, “ I can’t ‘judge, 
unless you tell me what sort of a little man he is. ‘ Why,’ 
s"he says, says she, ‘ his name’s Brag;— he’s a smartish kind 
of a fellow, with a curly head ; and as full of the gab as an 
egg’s full of meat.’ — ‘ A sporting chap ? ’ says I. — ‘ Always 
a huntiijg,’ says she. — So then I just rubs up my hair, and 
puts up my collar, and gives her a bit*of a take-off of you, 
jist after your manner, ‘ smack, smooth, Yight up, straight 
dojvn, and no mistake.’ Whereupon Mrs. Cropper—qjie’s 
an uncommon good-natured old thing — she claps her two 
hand! together, and says, says she, ‘ By gosh! that’s he — 
that’s the chap as wanted somehow to marry my mistress and 
her sister too, and got kicked out according/^,’ — twig ? ” 

“ Mr. Salmon,” said Brag, trembling with rage, or some¬ 
thing else, an^ looking as white as a sheet, “ the unfortunate 
connection which my mother has formed with you, keeps me 
quiet — if — it was not for that ——” 

“ Don't agitate^yourself,” said Stiffkey, vyith the most 
perfect sangfroid. “ Mr. Salmon m 159 ns no harm, I’m sure.” 

“ Harm, not he,” said Mrs. Salmon: “ he’s only lively, 
and wants a bit of fun.” 

“ Fun! the devil, ma’am !’’ saict Jack: “ I shall say no-, 
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thing ; but as for staying in this room a minute longer, I will 
r not; nor, ma'am, will 1 ever set foot in any place in which 
that person is to be foun#. 1 never was consulted in your 
match — and sure you might run your own race without 
coming crossing aifd jostling me on my course. Colonel,” 
added .Jack, “ I am quite sure this business must be as dis¬ 
agreeable to you as it is disgusting to me — perhaps you will 
follow my example. I shall be glad, ma’am, to say a few 
words to you in the morning—and I wish you a gpod evening.” 

“ I am extremely sorry, Mr. Brag,” said the oilonel, “ that 
you are annoyed. It only seems a little playfulness,—it 
must be all a joke.” 

“ No joke at all, sir,” said Mrs. Salmon ; “ it’s all true : 
only what I say to Jack is, them as throws stones should n’t 
live in glass houses." 

“ Well, I ’m sure, Titsy,” said 'Jem. “ I’d no notion of 
this blow up when we came in — I meant to be all pleasant 
and agreeable.” 

■ “ Come, colonel,” said Jack. 

“ Good evening, ma'am,” said the colonel. ■ “ I suppose I 
must go, but I assure you I am particularly sorry to leave 
such agreeable society.” 

“ Where’s Jack ? ” said Mrs. Salmon. 

“ Gone out, Titsy,” said Jem. 

“ Like one of his own rushlights, ma’am,” said the colonel, 
who immediately followed him, putting his finger to his nose, 
archly, as he quittfed the room. 

“ Jlravo! colonel,” said Salmon; — “ that’s ,a prime chap, 
anyhow — eh? Who'd have thought of John’s bjistling up 
in that kind of hedgehog fashion. I’m sure I only wanted 
to give the colonel a little touch of my way of taking off.” 

“ Yes,” my dear J.S.,” said the matron, “ and the colonel 
seems to have returned the compliment. 1 ’m sorry you 
offended Jack, for I wanted you to be friends.” • 

“ Then, Titsy, why did you set me on,” said Jem : — 
“ you know’d when once my spirit’s up I can’t stop it.” 

“Why, somehow,” said Mrs. Salmon, “.the rum and water 
was strong.” .• 

“ ’Twas stiffish, — twig?” said Salmon. 

“ However,” continued,the lady, “ a fine morning is a good 
peacemaker,-and 1 dare say we shall all be friends again for 
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the short time we have to stay ; besides, to tell you the truth,, 
I never quite believed that Mrs. Cropper’s story.” 

“ I’d trust her with my life,” said James: “ as steady a 
going cretur, full of fun as she is, as ever yrod shoe leather,— 
takes a tip of two pounds per annum, and is quite satisfied*: 
can't get off with Mr. Evans, the butler, for twice that. No, 
no, Titsy, as Jack says, leave me alone to dial with the fair 
sex.” 

“ Oh, youylivil! ” said Mrs. Salmon, “ ring the bell, J. S , 
and let us go to roost; early as it is, 1 'in tired, and a little 
vexed into the bargain.” 

“ Don’t worry yourself, Titsy,” said James. “I dare say 
it will be all right to-morrow — eh ? smack, smooth, and no 
mistake, — twig ?” 

“ Now, J. S.,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ do n’t going on doing 
that, that ’s'a dear — there’s nothing folks is so sore about as 
being taken off in that way — don’t do it. Johnny lives in 
good company, as you see. It is true he has got a particular, 
way of talking, and all that you said alfout what he had done, 
and all about the ladies, and Cropper, and all, never stirred him 
up more than you could stir a fire without a poker, till you 
come to mimic him — that it was set his blood up. I saw 
his little eyes winking, winking, and his face get as white as a 
sheet; and I’m sure I never meant to put him in a passion — 
only — no — it was that-” 

“ Are you cross, Titsy ?” said Jem. t 

“Not a bit cross,” said Mrs. Salmon; “only lie’s as 
touchy as touchwood — so do n’t go and aggravate him* to¬ 
morrow.” , 

“ I promise and wow, Titsy,” said Salmon, “ I will that 
do — only you see, being, as I consider now, his superior, 
wnat the sogers call commanding officer, I think he might 
have treated me with a little more respect.” 

“ Never mind that," said the lady; “ ring the bell, and 
let’s bundle. I’m dead tired — the wind blew so fresh — 
and I can tell you the top of a coach is not as soft to sit on, 
as the cushion of my arm-chair — I’m all shaken to pieces.” 

J. S. did as he was bid, arid the chambermaid speedily ap¬ 
peared to attend the matronly bride to her chamber ; J. S. re¬ 
maining below, as he thought it proper to do, until he was 
summoned to his roost. This dull interval he occupied by- 
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imbibing a refreshing glass of some favourite mixture, and in re¬ 
flecting upon the unexpected sort of reception he had met with 
from his son-in-law. However, he had scarcely finished his 
“ tipple," as he called it, when he was summoned by the 
attendant sylph, the respected Mrs. Salmon not occupying any 
very considerable period of time in making her preparations 
for what she called “ tumbling in.” Jem drained his goblet 
and ascended the stairs, and, “ maid-directed,” found the door 
of the room which contained his treasure. c 

By a preconcerted arrangement the waiter hadobeen engaged 
to go or send over to the library, whither, faute de mieux, 
the colonel and Jack had retreated from the unbearable fire of 
Mr. Salmon’s extraordinary liveliness, to let them know when 
the happy pair were gone to bed, inasmuch as they might re¬ 
turn to their temporary domicile, and enjoy a few tranquil 
moments before they retired to rest. The moment, therefore, 
that the Salmonean savages had “ quitted the ground,” a 
message was conveyed to the dandy and his friend, informing 
them that the coast wak clear ; and this message arrived at the 
library precisely at the moment when Jack had declined play¬ 
ing any longer billiards, because he knew nothing of the game, 
and because he preferred ecarU. 

The word ecarte sounded mellifluously to the colonel's ear 
•—he could play the game a little; should they go back to the 
hotel and try a hand or two — first directing his servant to 
open the windows and “ freshen ” the room — order broiled 
bones at twelve, and not play later than two — positively ? 

Brag, the moment he heard this proposition frpm the colonel, 
was convinced that all was right, and “ no mistakethe 
absurdities of his poor mother, and the grossnesses of his 
youthful father-in-law, had evidently made no impression. 
The colonel saw the gentleman in him; and the very suggestion 
of broiled bones, ventilated rooms, and ecarti till two, settled 
the affair. It was all arranged ; and StiffkeyV’ man was to 
teach the willing hostess of the hotel how to concoct a par¬ 
ticular sort of punch, which Sir Stumpy Dubs, a wealthy 
friend of his master, had invented, — of,which composition, 
averse as the colonel ms from strong drink, the weakest in¬ 
gredient was Jamaica rum ; the whole compound forming a 
sort of beverage which reminded you in the morning that 
you had swallowed it the night before, by a sensation very 
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much like that which would have been occasioned by the dis-» 
location of every limb belonging to your body. 

Colonel Stiff'key was the most perfect " gentleman” — not 
to use the term as Brag would use it, bijt in its purest and 
most unquestioned shape. He was not brilliant as a wit, bfit 
he played his part as well as his associates in the every-day 
give-and-take conversation of the best society. The immov¬ 
able quietude and imperturbable civility which he displayed 
before the kgride and bridegroom were part of his system. 
Nobody whotdid not know his heart of hearts could find out 
whether he was delighted or distressed by that which was 
passing before him. His mind, with regard to Brag, had 
been for some hours made up ; and in all probability the next 
morning would be; the last on which he even would endeavour 
to recollect his name: but before that morning came there 
intervened an evening, — that evening was to be passed some¬ 
how. Mr. Brag preferred ccarte ; we have seen the prepar¬ 
atory arrangements in consequence of that preference. . 

Stiff key and Brag walked back from the library to their 
sitting-room, whence had been removed, besides the nuisances, 
which had removed themselves, all the “ provender,” upon 
which they had battened. A card-table had been placed by 
the colonel's man, and a small table by the side of it, on which 
stood two well-sized glasses, out of which they were to imbibe 
a certain quantity of the West Indian mumbo-jum, punc¬ 
tiliously prepared according to the recipe of J5ir Stumpy. 

The room had resumed its former pleasing aspect. Jack 
found no difference in the manner‘of his friend, who, in* the 
kindest mtyiner, kept periodically praising England as the 
only nation, perhaps, in the world which furnished the brightest 
ornaments to society from trades and professions — throwing 
in an agreeable observation now and then, that, if Such were 
the facility in other countries, the intellects of the people 
would prevent»their availing themselves of it; and, irr short, 
that what the French sage had said of our population in com¬ 
paring it with our porter, that the top was all froth, the bottom 
all dregs, and the middle the “ stout and efficient," was most 
true. This encouragement, wonderfdlly aided by the arrival 
of Stiff key’s servant with a closely covered jug of the in¬ 
valuable compound, raised Jack’s spirits so high that, for the 
moment, he threw overboard all the previous occurrences of 
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the evening, and felt satisfied in his own mind that the fact 
of his mother’s having married injudiciously could and would 
have no possible effect upon his future fashionable career. 

“ Now then,” said the colonel, “ taste that: if you do n’t 
like it, ]’m mistaken.” 

Jack filled a glass, and sipped. “ Like it! — Gad ! who 
would n't —eh 1 — goes down like milk, and no mistake.” 

The resumption of his pet phrases, the renewed twiggle of 
his hair, and the revived pull up of bis collars, proclaimed 
Johannes redhmms. • 

“ Well,” said the colonel, with a tone of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence, “ shall we have a touch at ecarte ? The broiled bones 
will come at twelve.” 

“ All right, and no mistake,” said Jack. 

“ What shall we play ?’’ said the colonel, listlessly"shuffling 
one of the two packs of cards which his servant had put down 
— “ do n’t let it be high — five pound points and ten pound 
consequences ? ” 

“ Any thing you like,” said Jack. “ I lost twenty pounds 
to that man at billiards. How he pulled up in his play after 
the bet! ” 

“ Did he !” said the colonel — “ I did n’t observe. Do try 
some more of that excellent stuff. We will go to-morrow, if 
you stay here, to an old friend of mine, who lives about five 
miles from this, and I ’ll show you how he drinks it :■ he ’ll be 
delighted to see you.” 

This put Jack upon the top of a pinnacle. Colonel Stiff- 
keye after all he had seen and heard, proposed the very ribxt 
day to take him to visit an old friend at his place five miles 
off! Poor Jack ! Colonel Stiff key had no such friend ; 
neither, if he had, would he have taken Jack with him : fur¬ 
thermore, he knew that which Jack at the moment had him¬ 
self quite forgotten, that he could not stay out the following 
day where his mother was: but Stiffkey wanted Jack to play 
ecarte at his ease — and so he did, knowing no more of the 
game than a child of ten years old. 

The results of the sitting were — broiled bones at half past 
twelve, more of Sir Sttfifipy Dubs's mixture at half past one, 
and a retreat at half past two o’clock in the morning, at which 
time Mr. John Brag handed over to Colonel Stiffkey two hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds of the cash he had received from Lord 
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Tom Towzle two days before ; and an I.O.U. for three hun¬ 
dred and forty more, which the gallant colonel, in consideration 
of the ready money already received, very readily accepted in 
part payment of a balance of five hundred and ninety pounds, 
which, under the influence of Sir Stumpy Dubs’s mixture, tlfc 
curly-headed adept at ecarte had lost to his aristocratic asso¬ 
ciate. 

The friends separated and retired to rest; the colonel’s ser¬ 
vant kindly insisting Mr. Brag to his room, — the colonel, 
who required ’no assistance, going to his room by himself. 

It was not, however, until both these worthies — either of 
theta curiously instructive in his way, — had betaken them¬ 
selves to their respective beds, that the innate truth of their 
characters was made manifest. Jack, broken down by the 
most extraordinary combination of circumstances, — abused, 
degraded, and exposed by the man whom his mother had, by 
way of an agreeable surprise, brought down to see and present 
to him, in the hope of conciliating every tiling, lay despond- , 
ing, as deeply as he could in his peculiar state, as to the mis¬ 
chief his unhappy parent might have done him by her appear¬ 
ance there; consoling himself, on the other hand, in his 
blessed ignorance of human nature, with the belief that the 
colonel was so entirely his friend, that not only what had 
occurred had made no change in his sentiments, but that not 
a syllable of the events of the preceding evening would tran¬ 
spire ; and absolutely revelling in the idea that the loss of his 
five hundred and ninety pounds would not only ensure this 
mitch desired secrecy, but cement a long and lasting friend¬ 
ship between them. 

The colonel, who, like a skilful practitioner, had carefully 
abstained from swallowing the draughts which he had pre¬ 
scribed, laid his cool unthrobbing head upon his pillow, per¬ 
fectly satisfied with having so well executed his ingenuity in 
the up-turning of kings, and other curious arrangements of 
the cards; consoling himself with the justice of outwitting so 
complete a charlatan as his temporary companion of the tallow 
tribe ; and concluding, if he never received one farthing s 
worth of value for the I.O.U., the Worth of which he con¬ 
sidered somewhat equivocal, that he had adequately paid him¬ 
self for the smell of onions and hot rum and water, and the 
still more oppressive conversation of his friend's intimate • 
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connections immediately after dinner, by tlu!' first receipt of 
the two hundred and fifty pounds cash in bank-notes. 

Such were the thoughts and reflections of Mr. John Brag 
and his aristocrats; friend as they dropped off to their slumber 
fin this memorable night. What visions might have occupied 
the minds of Mrs. Salmon and her dear J. S. it is not our 
province even to surmise: they are asleep, and, lest the reader 
should fall into a similar state of quiescence, the chapter ends. 


END or TBS SECOND VQLUHE. 



VOLUME THE THlttD. 


CHAPTER I 

When .Tack ,rose from his bed — in which, thanks to the 
roumbo-jum of Sir Stumpy Dubs, he had slept soundly — his 
“ head ached consumedly,” as Farquhar says, and not only 
his head hut his limbs; for the potent potion which had 
been administered to him during the evening by his patrician 
friend produced in all the joints of the patient that sense of 
dislocation of which the reader has previously been apprised, 
a recovery from which was generally the work of two or three 
days. 

Jack looked out of the window of h’s room: the sun shone ■ 
bright in a cloudless sky, and the sea sparkled and glittered 
in the breeze. Its surface was dotted with small boats hover¬ 
ing near the shore, on the horizon, larger vessels were gliding 
up Channel, laden with the produce of other climes. Around 
him the flowers of the hotel’s small garden threw their fra¬ 
grance, junl the birds made the air ring with their melody ; but 
Jack gazed and saw not, listened and heard not. The events 
of the preceding afternoon and night were- all that he could 
thjpk of; — the marriage of his another — the exposure of 
himself—the subsequent loss of his money. He went to the 
table upon which he had left his pocket-book, counted the 
remaining notes which it contained, in order to satisfy him¬ 
self, most unsatisfactorily, that the defeat he had sustained 
was real, and not 

, “ The baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The evidence was too clear to leave a doubt upon his mind. 
Jack, however, still consoled himself for the loss, by setting it 
down as a compronfise with the colonel for the maintenance 
of secrecy with regard to the domestic? disclosures to which he 
had been made a party. 

Jack, indeed, had a confused recollection of having enjoined 
the colonel to the observance of this negative kind of obliga-' 

'■ v 
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Ration ; but. none of the circumstances of the first night were 
very clearly defined in his memory which had occurred after 
their return from the library: the general impression upon his 
mind was, that ecartt was a very different game from what 
it liad appeared to be to him when he had last played at it; 
and there did rest a very powerful conviction, in what might 
be called his memory, that the colonel certainly had had pro¬ 
digious luck in regard to turning up kings or holding them, 
which, except at certain points of the game, even body knows 
is much the same thing. Never mind, thought Jad<c: he cannot 
in justice to himself admit that he continued to associate and 
play cards with me till two in the morning, if the disclosures 
which he had heard before ten were in any way derogatory to 
my character; so, said Jack, rubbing up his hair, “it’s as 
broad as it’s long — six one way and half-a-dozen the other ; 
so there’s no mistake.” 

But then, putting it thus, as regarded the past, to what 
.had Jack to look forward for the future, — the “ immediate 
future,” if that expression may be permitted. There he was 
still; domesticated in the house with his detestable father-in- 
law, whose odious and most unsuitable attentions to his mother 
seemed likely to fix him as her inseparable companion during 
their stay. Jack was most anxious for some “ family” con¬ 
versation when there were no indifferent auditors of the party. 
Then came the embarrassment over his mind as to where the 
people of the hquse would lay breakfast, — and for how 
many ? Whether, in consequence of the unlooked-for associ¬ 
ation' of the previous evening, they would establish a sort t>f 
joint-stock tea-and-coffee company, including the colonel, and 
himself amongst the shareholders, and spread out a table for 
them all, or find a separate room for Mr. and Mrs. Salmon ? 

Then, how was he to act with regard to the rest of the day ? 
His mother had made a great exertion, for her, to run down 
and see him ; and, although “ before company ” +,er disclosures 
of private matters was in the highest degree disagreeable, he 
could not leave her; indeed, self-interest contributed to induce 
his stay where he was, until he had ascertained from herself 
how she considered him'to stand with regard to the business, 
which Jack began to remember, somewhat, as it should seem, 
too late, was left by his father entirely at her command, and 
under her control in consideration of his having paid large 
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sums for his favourite son during his lifetime, and having' 
left him extremely well off at his death ; and these consider¬ 
ations were floating in his mind and his brain, which, being 
very much damaged by the last night’s revelry, were scarcely 
competent to their arrangement. 

It was while he was pondering these, to-him, important 
matters, that he rang his bell to summon the chambermaid, in 
order to repeaf, as usual, his inquiries after his servant and 
phaeton, &c. &.c. “ No Monsieur Tonsou lived there.” — 

None of his suite had arrived, and his clotheB were again 
consigned to the rubbing of the lout who officiated in the 
capacity of “ boots.” 

When this essential officer returned with Jack’s “ things," 
he inquired of him, as being the first authority, if not in 
rank, at least in priority of appearance, whether Colonel Stiff- 
key w.as up, and received an answer that sounded sweeter to 
his ears than the music of the spheres. The colonel had been 
up and gone two hours at least — he had ordered horses to 
his britszka, and had proceeded to Hastings. 

. “ For this relief much thanks,” breathed Jack, not in these 
words, for he, perhaps, had never heard them, but in his own 
pet phrase, which I have before noticed—“What an appy 
release.” It was, indeed, the removal of a mountain’s weight 
of care aad anxiety from his mind ; and he was even the more 
pleased with it, as it seemed to him a sort of attention on the 
part of his aristocratic friend, that he should leave the only 
disengaged sittipg-room in the hote? for the special occupation 
of his /amity. Whatever the combination of feelings by which 
he was actuated might have been, he certainly felt a great deal 
more at his ease than he was when he rose. 

While he was dressing, Jack, who though perfectly quali¬ 
fied to ride a winning horse, and although brisk and lively 
while things went smoothly, was, when a reverse of for¬ 
tune came, for a short time, and until a fresh change for At 
tetter arrived, “ right down, and no mistake,” was, as he 
would have said, “ regularly floored.” It was true the colonel 
had relieved him from the embarrassment of his society; but 
it was also true that his mother had formed a connection 
which was not to be gotten rid of; a connection which, besides 
its unsuitableness, and the degradation it entailed upon her,. 
and necessfrily upon Mm, might, and perhaps would,.most 
u 2 
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'seriously interfere with his ulterior financial" arrangements. 
If, as it was but too clearly the case, the young shopman had 
married his old mistress for the sake of what he could get, 
there could be little' or no doubt that he had contrived to se¬ 
cure to himself the power over the premises, stock, and good¬ 
will of the business, which his father had exclusively bequeathed 
to her without either bar or limitation. 

The question, then, with Jack, during the operation of shaving, 
was, whether to ride the high horse, treat Mr. Salmon de huut 
en has, and talk largely and loudly to his mother, or to do 
what many greater men than he have done, upon similar oc¬ 
casions, make the best of a bad bargain, and conciliate all 
parties by endeavouring to “put up” his youthful father-in- 
law, instead of running him down ; and so obtain, by fair 
means and honeyed words, that which he apprehended he 
might not so certainly secure by violence or bluster. 

It was quite clear from his mother’s manner that she was 
‘‘determined not only to«stand up “for her dear J. S.,” but to 
justify the course of proceeding she herself had adopted; for, 
long before Jack had retired in disgust, in the evening,the old 
gentlewoman’s conversation had assumed a very equivocal tone 
and character : it professed to be extremely good-natured, and 
even playful, but Jack’s long-felt neglect, and the events of the 
bridge, lay smouldering in her mind, ready to blaze up on the 
first breeze that might spring up in the family. Jack was 
alive to all this ; hnd so, after a debate with himself of some 
half, hour, he determined vpon doing the amiable, apologising 
for the warmth of the anger he had expressed al Salmon’s im¬ 
pudent imitation of him, and of adopting a system of con¬ 
ciliation, which, however unsuccessful in tile great world of 
politics, might prove excellent policy in a tallow-chandler’s 
shop. 

Jack, having dressed himself, dressed his face t in smiles, and, 
resolved to be gay and think no more of his defeats, or, indeed, 
of any of the numerous unpleasant incidents of the last few 
days, skipped down stairs to the sitting-room, where he found 
breakfast all prepared. .. 

On the table lay a note, addressed “-Brag, Esq.” The 

writing was unknown to him; but without long poring over it, 
in order to ascertain the author—which by opening it at once 
, ae wap certain to know — he broke the seal and re^d — 
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“ Dear ■ 5ir, 

“ I passed so bad a night, and suffered so much from heai£ 
ach in the morning, that I resolved upon trying what a drive 
to Hastings would do for me. I have therefore to offer my 
apologies for not making one of your ;farty at breakfast. * I 
shall return to the hotel to dinner, and bring with me my 
friend Gunnersbury, whom, as you know, I expected here, and 
hope to catch him on the road to Hastings. Yours, faithfully, 

“ Herbert Stiffkey.” 

“ There goes again," said Jack: “ civil note enough, and, as 
I -said before, deuced glad he is gone; but the rest of the letter 
is no go whatever — coming back to dinner, and with that in¬ 
fernal Gunnersbury—all charged and loaded with Dover news; 
the moment he hears my name, which the colonel in course 
will menti’on to him, out it will all come. We must manage 
something — cut and run before that. If all goes smooth in 
the domestic line, I shall do — go along easy — straight up, 
right down, and no mistake. “ Waiter, where is the lady — 
Mrs. Salmon .— and Mr. Salmon ? ” 

. “ The lady is gone to bathe, sir,” said the waiter, “ and 

the gentleman is walking up and down in front of the 
garden." 

“ He is, is he ?’’ said Jack; “ look sharp, and be ready to 
send ia breakfast when we come back. I ’ll gt> join him. 
I say, slavey, get plenty of fish — eggs.— ham — eh ? — 
coffee — tea — eh ? and all the et ceteras, and no mistake ? " 
m “ You got„the note, sir said'the waiter, inquiringly. 

“ t All right,” said Jack; and out he marched to join his 
horror, J. S. When he got within a few yards of him, he 
hailed him with a “ Good morning!" just to try the temper 
of his mind, as a captain fires a gun to bring a strange 
sail to. 

“ Good learning! sir,” said Salmon, coldly, touching his 
hat. 

“Salmon," said Jack, “give us your hand; don’t be ill- 
natured. I’m deuced sorry for having flown in that stupid 
passion last night. I meant nothing: only my blood was up, 
and no man likes to be mimicked. 1 spoke sharply ; the 
colonel was there ; and — however, I tell you I am deuced 
u 3 
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sorry, more particularly, you know, consider^ ig how we are 
Connected; so let us be friends.” 

“Well, John,” said Salmon, in a patronising tone, “ 1 ’in 
deuced glad to hear this. Titsy and I had a long talk over 
al\put last night, and 1 didn't think I should have got her 
even to stop to breakfast this morning : however, now she ’ll be 
as pleased as I am. 1 wants no quarrelling, I'm sure: what 
is, is always for the best. The business was all going at 
sixes and sevens, and she all day fretting and fussing — just 
miserable: and I 'in certain we shall do very wall. She is a 
few years older than me; but I shall be as old as she some day, 
if I live long enough; so it's all one in the end.” 

The conclusiveness of Mr. Salmon’s reasoning was not quite 
evident to his son-in-law, whose real hatred of him seemed to 
increase in proportion to the civility he felt it politic tc bestow 
upon him. * 

“ I’m sure I’m glad to shake hands,” added Salmon, suiting 
the action to the word, “ and have every thing go easy ; — 
'and now, if you ’ll give me leave, I ’ll go down towards the 
bathing machines, where Titsy has been washing herself, and 
walk up with her—we two by ourselves — in which case 1 can 
tell her what has passed between us now, so that she may 
come up to you all right and ready to be pleased and good- 
natured, and so have no squabbling or bother about what's 
past.” 

“ Do, do,” said Jack — “ there's a good fellow ! — and 1 '11 
go into the house, "and get all tilings snug and tidy.’’ 

Tl]ey separated, each to'fulfil his intentions : t Salmon well 
pleased with the course Jack seemed to have adapted, and 
Jack satisfied at having soothed the “ animal ’’into the belief 
that he was sincere in his amicable professions. How long 
the game could be played, or whether Jack could play it 
better than he played ecartit, remains yet to be seen. It is 
easy to wear smiles and look smoothly for A, short time; 
but to continue seeming to love that which one hates, or 
respect that which we despise, is a most arduous undertaking: 
as Tillotson says, “ It is hard to act a part long; for, where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavour¬ 
ing to return, and will peep out and betray itself at one time 
or other.” 

By the time Jack had made his arrangements, he beheld 
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the aflectionat ■ J. S. and his dear Titsy advancing arm ii^ 
arm from the shore towards the garden gate of the hotel; 
and, although he had made up his mind to “ peace and con ¬ 
cord,” there was something so excessively ridiculous in the 
appearance of his mother so associated* with Jem Salm*n, 
connected, too, as they both were in his mind with the absurd¬ 
ity of the nicknames which they had endearingly conferred 
upon each other, that he — he, the object of ridicule m e\ cry 
society in which he mixed, could scarcely restrain a hurst of 
laughter as lie watched their progress homeward, marked 
as it was by numerous little flirting attentions on the part 
of 1 J. S., and the playful acceptance of them by Titsy. Jack's 
disposition to mirth, however, was checked by regret that, if 
she had chosen to follow his advice and marry, she had not 
united herself to somebody who might have seemed to the 
world to have married her for something besides her money. 
J. St he could not consider in any other light than that of 
a fortune-hunter ; and so blind is vanity, or, rather, it should, 
be said, so blind is human nature, even without vanity, that, 
although his bwn object for the last four years had been an 
■alliance with a rich wife—he shrank with disgust from a 
man who had acted precisely upon the same principle, and 
who only differed from him. in his pursuit by having succeeded 
in it. To be sure, Jack had the presumption to look for youth 
and behuty into the bargain, neither of which certainly had 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Salmon. Iloweyer, chacun A son 
gout, J. S. had “ eyes and chose her,” as being, perhaps, in 
tfle words of* Butler, 

“ fitter for his turn, 

(For fat is wondrous apt to burn). 

Who at his flames would soon take fire, 

Relent and melt to his desire; 

And, like a candle in the socket, 

DfSsolve her graces int’ his pocket.” 

The quotation is somewhat apt, but smelling so dreadfully of 
the shop, that, even if Jack had ever heard of Hudibras, he 
would not have thought of using it* * 

“Johnny, my dear,” said Mrs. Salmon, as they entered the 
house, “ now you are my son. J. S. has told me all; and 
we shall live snug, and comfortable, and happy. 11’s never i.o 
u 4 
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use rsking up old grievances, as I always say^ — so give me 
'a kiss, and let us be friends." 

Jack did as he was desired, and was bussed accordingly. 

“ I’m quite refreshed by the washing,” said the lady. 
“,The old woman 'had the deuce and all to do to hold me 
when the great wave came all over me: I feel it singing in 
my ears now.” *■ 

“ltely upon it,” said Jack, “its uncommon healthy.” 

“ I want J. S. to have a dip before we g<t,” said Mrs. 
Salmon, “ but he says he’s afraid of the cold. Eh!—where’s 
your friend the colonel ? — does n’t he breakfast with us ?” 

“No,” said Jack, “he wrote a note to say he was afraid 
of intruding upon us, and so has gone over to Hastings.” 

“ Well then, now, John,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ after break¬ 
fast you must show us all the sights — that is, if there are 
any ; and we must go to the library, and go down to the 
shore, and sec if we can pick up shells — Kitty, poor girl, 
was always a bit of a cocklologist — and so make a day of it ; 
Yor we must be off to-m6rrow morning.” 

Yes, thought Jack, and a little sooner than that, I promise 
you. 

At this moment commenced the civil war in the family, 
which was not destined to cease and determine much before 
midnight. Jack had to conceal his unconquerable detestation 
of Salmon for twelve or fourteen hours, for the sake of 
securing the influence which it was but too clear he had 
obtained over his mother, for the purpose of carrying the 
point„.now become doubly important, of obtaining a financial 
supply from home. <i , 

Salmon, who was by no means deficient in cunning, was 
perfectly aware of the hollowness of the treaty of peace into 
which his son-in-law and senior had volunteered to enter. 
The violence of Jack’s manner, and the strength of the lan¬ 
guage which he had used the night before, in the presence of 
the colonel, and his subsequent retirement, accompanied by 
that gentleman, until he and his bride had gone to rest, 
were all convincing evidences of the real feeling which the 
little man entertained towards him. Nor were his suspicions 
of the character of his present conduct in any degree weakened 
by the. fact that Mrs. Salmon had communicated to him the 
contents of Jack’s letter from Deal, which concluded with a 
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gentle hint as to the want of funds. These things Mr. Sal^ 
mon put together in his little mind; so that never did 
Angelo and St. George equip themselves with mask and foil 
with a more sincere determination of showing their skill and 
dexterity, than did these two small creatures after thAr 
kind. 

The odds, however, were two to one against Jack in this 
game of finesse, inasmuch as while he was fencing with his 
direct opponent, he had also to keep his mother in perfect 
good humour' he was to be affectionate, dutiful, and attentive 
to her ; gratify all her inclinations of seeing and being seen, 
show her all about the place, and, above all, get her away from 
it, voluntarily, before the return of Stiffkey and his hateful 
companion. It was in truth, as dear Sandy says, a difficult 
game; but^Jack always felt himself invincible where women 
were to be won, or men to be managed; nor, strange to say, 
did the frequently-repeated, failures which he experienced in 
both pursuits either damp his ardour, or render him suspicious , 
of his qualifications for one and the other. 

Jack’s first ‘object, of course, now, was to soothe his two 
guests ; then, if he could, to get his mother alone, try her, on 
the subject of his own relative position as regarded the shop ; 
and then on the most immediately interesting topic of all, ready 
money; then to get Salmon into council, already prepossessed 
by the kindness and civility he had shown him, and which he 
proposed to observe towards him during the morning ; and so, 
having kept them within doors until the few visiters at the 
pltce should diarve separated in pursuit of their different 
amusament*, then to take them to see all the things which 
were to be seen, which, unless friendship and affection provide 
them, are not numerous; and then subsequently, by some 
stratagem, yet undesigned, get them away altogether before 
sunset. 

“ The fish,- 1 * said Salmon, “ is uncommon good here — so 
fresh, coming right out of the sea.” 

“Oh! all correct,’’ said Jack. “I take care to have a 
fellow ready to grab them the moment they are caught. Nice 
place, a'n’t it, mother ? ” 

“ Why, Jack,” 3aid the lady, “I can’t say I have seen 
much of it yet.” 

“ There, isn’t much more to look at,” said Brag, “than 
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^you see out of one of these windows ; it culy reaches just 
beyond that row of houses: however, we’ll go out and have 
a toddle, as soon as the fashionable time arrives, and no 
mistake.’’ 

v “ Yes,” said Salmon, "one may as well he out of the 
world, as out of the fashion — eh ? Titsy—twig ? ” 

" You are quite right J. S.,” said the lady; " and upon my 
word, now I look at you, I do think you seem better for your 
little trip already.” L tl 

“ I'm sure of one thing, said Jack,” who most certainly did 
not care if his newly acquired relation was at the bottom of 
the sea, " a warm bath would do him a world of good.” 

“ So 1 think,” said Mrs. Salmon. 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind,” said Jem, “but it seems so, strange; 
I — never was in a bath, anil— eh ? — twig ? ” , 

“ That makes no difference,” said Jack ; “ there’s no great 
art in jumping into a tub of hot water. Let me ring the 
bell, and order one for,you in an hour or so ? ” 

“ Do, J. S., there's a dear,” said Mrs. Salmon. 

“ Well, anything to make myself agreeable, ’ said the half- 
relenting tallow-chandler. 

Up jumped Jack to ring the bell; and in less than five 
minutes the inquiries whether a bath could be had were made, 
the affirmative answer given, and the whole thing arranged to 
be ready at twelve o’clock. 

As for the particular hour at which Salmon was to be 
pickled, or the peculiar adyantages derivable to his healthier 
comfort, from the operation, they formed rib “part of Jack’s 
anxiety or even consideration : any thing else that'would have 
kept his father-in-law away from his mother for half an hour 
or so, would have been seized by our hero with equal avidity : 
and, however ready the said father-in-law might be to oblige 
“ Titsy,” he was quite cunning enough to be sure that Jack’s 
civility was the effect of some hidden cause, ^fhe difference 
between the sharpness and indignation of the previous evening, 
and the solicitude and civility of the morning, was too glaring 
to deceive even J. S.; Init as he had his own game to play, 
and as his temporary absence from his bride would, as he 
fancied, forward his schemes, he readily acceded to the pro¬ 
position,, and seemed quite delighted with Jack's suggestion. 
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that lie and lfs mother should accompany him to the batli^ 
and walk about until he had finished his ablutions. 

It was a rare treat to see these two worthies at work, either 
spinning a web to catch the other; all, however, was smiles 
and good humour, jest and jollity ; and, to look at the super¬ 
ficial inches of their countenances, a man would not have 
imagined that any thing was going on under the surface but 
that which was really apparent. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Salmon, “thank Bogie, I have made a 
capital breakfast, — two whitings — a plate of shrimps — two 
eggs — three slices of ham — three rounds of toast, and one 
of. bread and marmalade — one cup of coffee, and two of tea 

— shan’t be bad, Jim— this dipping does give one a sharpish 
appetite." 

“ Better than dipping in the tallow, Titsy ? ” said Salmon 

— “ twig 

“.True! my dear,” said Titsy, “but always recollect, as 
I used to say to John, if it wasn’t for that we should not. 
have a dip here. Keep the shop and the shop will keep you. 

I know, Johnny, you don’t like talking of it, but I am 
Sure, even now, if you were to turn to, and be steady, we 
might still increase our connection, and do capitally.” 

“ And I am sure, my dear mother," said Jack, “ 1 would 
do any thing in my power — you have only to point out what ; 

1 ’m your man — all I want is, to see you and James happy 
and comfortable.” 

“ Hem !” said Jem, who could not stifle a sort of cough, 
which soundei} awfully artificial. * • 

“In tin; way of travelling, now,” said Mrs. Salmon ; “you 
who go about so much — if you would only just circulate a 
few of our cards, or even speak to your friends.” 

“ Oh!” said Salmon, “don’t worry Mr. Brag, Titsy; he 
don’t like business, — I do. I’m sure whatever we can do 
to make things agreeable to him, we shall: I dare say we 
shall have enough, and a little to spare, — eh ? — twig ? ” 

“ Bravo! Jim,” said Brag; “ you are a capital fellow, 
straight up, right down, and no mistake ; give us your hand 

— I see we shall all pull together.” • • 

“ I hope so, dear John,” said Mrs. Salmon, whose happiness 
at being freed for a few hours from the trammels of business 
was made complete by witnessing the cordiality which existed 
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between her two companions, of the maintenrlhce of which, 
the scene of the preceding evening had rendered her extremely 
suspicious. 

“ Come, shall we have a walk ? ” said Salmon; “ we may 
as«well be jogging towards this bath, eh ? — twig ?” 

“ To be sure,” said Jack ; “ 1 'm ready for any thing you 
like, all one to mb — nice as nip; — come, mother — on with 
your things — let’s be alive !” 

“ Jump about, Titsy,” said Mr. Salmon. 

“ Oh I you rogue,” said his lady, feigning* 1 playfully to 
smack his face, and wheeling out of the door-way (which was 
rather too small for her pirouette), in order to get herseif 
ready. 

“ Fine old girl! ” said Jack, “ that I must say.” 

“ About the best-natured soul as ever trod shoe-leather,' 
said Salmon. <r Rely upon it, Mr.' John, we shall be very 
happy with each other. 1 ’m so used to her ways — and she 
.has known me so long — twig ?” 

“ Well," said Jack,*' “ you have my good wishes, and no 
mistake." 

This dialogue, which was extended a little farther with 
similar protestations of mutual good-will, was at length broken 
in upon by the return of the lady, with whom the two beaux 
proceeded to walk to Miss West’s baths, one of them on either 
side of her. The conversation by the way was of the com¬ 
mon-place order. ti James Salmon expressed as much delight 
at seeing a plough at work in a field as Pepys experienced 
at beholding a flock of sheep on Epsom Downs,, to him “ the 
most innocent sight he ever beheld." All the surrounding 
objects, whether marine or agricultural, were to Salmon 
matters of surprise and interest, the sphere of his previous 
travels never having been extended beyond the range of hills 
which environ the metropolis, and to which he had been in 
the habit of looking, from a distance, as to theaboundaries of 
the civilised world. 

When they reached the baths, Salmon was a little startled, 
and.-his wife somewhat shocked, at finding* that he was to be 
cotisigncd to the care of'tVo virgin sisters. Had Mr. Salmon 
visited that romantic watering-place Aberystwyth some twenty 
years since, he would have been more startled still; for at that 
period not only did a fair female prepare the hath for the male 
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visiter, but arter he had nearly concluded his ablutions, pojh 
her head into the room, ami with the most perfect business¬ 
like gravity, and all the purity of Cambrian innocence, ask 
“ Would hur like to be rub-bed ? ” i 

The moment the doors of the classical building which now' 
contained Jack’s father-in-law were closed, Jack began to draw 
the dialogue between himself and his parent totvards the de¬ 
sired point. His mother unconsciously fell into the snare, and, 
after a few remarks upon second marriages, made hypotheti¬ 
cally by Brag, she asked him whether she had not greatly 
surprised him by what she had done. 

• “ Why, yes,” said Jack, “ I did n’t expect it; but I don’t 
think you could have done better.” 

“Noy 1,” said Mrs. Salmon. "As for marrying again, 
recollect yea pressed it upon me ; and it was lonesome for me 
in the house by myself where I had been so long used to a 
family; all my neighbours too were dropping off, one way or 
other: — the Jenningses, at the comer, have retired from' 
business, and taken a house near Guilford ; Martin, the cutler, 
is gone to live at Brighton ; Old South is dead, and his 
(laughter married: and so what you said about my getting 
a second husband laid hold on me, and then I certainly din 
put that advertisement into the paper ; and then you answered 
it, — and-” 

"Not I, upon my life I” said Jack ; “no, — the trick 
was n’t mine.” 

t “ Well, never mind now, who did it,” said Mrs. Saljnon ; 
"it was done*; — and I was exposed, and by you, John. I 
don’lf belie?e you meant it. However, I was in a passion, my 
blood was up, and when I went home I could n’t bear myself, 

I was so vexed; and Jim, who was at home, was so civil, and 
so attentive, and all that, that I told him how I had been 
treated; and I did so for another reason, — to see how he 
looked, — fori thought, as I told you at the time, that he had 
found out what I had done, and had told you ; and so, when 
I saw he knew nothing of it, I felt easier; and then we talked ■ 
it over; and so I asked him to sup viilh me after shutting up; 
and he did : and then, from what he said, I saw I need n’t go 
husband-hunting any more ; and then recollecting how clever 
he was in the trade, and all that, and thinking, as I was i>’t 
over-voung myself, I had best marry a man who wojuld n’t 4 
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g'ow old in a hurry, why, I made up my min^l; and before 
twelve o'clock that very night the affair was settled.” 

“ Despatch is the soul of business,” said Jack, “ and no 
mistake.” , 

* So you see," continued Mrs. Salmon, “ there's nobody to 
blame but yourself, —if blame there is; but I see none. That 
poor unfortunate creature, Kitty, is gone, and I have nobody 
to look to but you; and you may rely upon it. Jack, if there 
should be any little additions to the family, it ^oan’t be no 
disparagement to my eldest.” 

Jack thanked his mother most earnestly for her kind con¬ 
sideration. 

“ 1 had a long letter from Brown,” said Mrs. Salmon, 
“ which 1 meant to have brought down to show you : he 
writes very reasonable, and tells me how his agent had run 
away, and his letters had not been properly delivered, or we 
should have known of Kitty’s death in due course ; he don’t 
write in no ways reproachful; does n’t explain all about it 
quite so dear as I could have wished; and talks of dropping 
a veil over her indiscretion, which, I suppose, is some Indy 
fashion ; but he does not mention your name, — neither good 
nor bad. 

“ Don’t like me,” said Jack, — “ not one of hit sort. It 
would n’t have been so bad a spec after all, if 1 had njarried 
Nance, as tilings have turned out; but who could have fancied 
that, — eh ? Had the whole story out at Hastings. Never 
mind — what’s done can’t be undone, and what was left un¬ 
done then can’t be done now; so we must mate the best of 
it, and no mistake. Now, as to the future, how do i start'd in 
the money line ? ” 

“ Why, that you must talk to Jemes about,” said the old lady : 
“ he has got the key of the till. I have given him up every 
thing, just as your poor dear father left it to mej and you ’ll 
find him, if you treat him — as I am glad to see you are 
doing to-day — weS and kindly, a very liberal young chap. I 
was afraid last night-” 

‘Last night, my dear, mother,” said Jack, “I did not 
anow half so much of him as I know now ; and, besides, be¬ 
fore company, I did n’t like-” 

“ No;’’ interrupted Mrs. Salmon, “that’s it, Johnny; you are 
as proud as a pig with two tails; and that’s what 1 blamt you for. 
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or rather, perhHps, your poor dear father is most to blame afte* 
all, for cocking you up upon stilts in his lifetime. Never 
mincl that now; you ’ll find, as Jemes has told yo'u, that 
every thing will go smooth and comfortable for the future." 

“ But, mother,” said Jack, — “ I don’t mean to say* a 
word against what you have done, — only dqn’t you think, — 
I am sure I have the greatest reliance upon Jim, — but don’t 
you think you should have kept some better hold over the con¬ 
cern and oveP him, for your own sake ? ” 

“ My dear John,” said Mrs. Salmon, “in what 1 have done, 

I have been all governed by what you have said: you have told 
me over and over again, that nothing would induce you to take 
to the business, — I could n’t suffer it to go to ruin; and as 
for securing any thing for you, you told in the very last letter 
I ever got from you, except the one from Deal the other day, 
that you were going to marry a widow with 1 don’t know how 
many thousands a year ; — that very Mrs. Dallington, I sup¬ 
pose, who kicked-” < 

“-I know, my dear mother,” said Jack ; that’s all 

a fib. Never mind, 1 ’ll settle that Mrs. Cropper when 1 go 
back to town ; she shall hop the twig, and no mistake.” 

“ Well, but hear me, John,” continued the matron ; 

“ whether the lady turned you off, or you turned off the 
housekeeper, is nothing to the business. You did not marry 
the widow, which you told me was a settled thing.” 

“ True, mother,” said Jack ; “ but you *would n’t, surely, 
have had me take up with — a—mum, —you understand ? 
— not all rigllt,— eh ? — screw loose, and no mistake.” 

“ But Mfs. Cropper-? ’’ 

“ Never mind Mrs. C.,” said Jack; “ the housekeeper's 
room is not the place to get the secrets of such a family as that, 
out of. Leave me alone, — I ’ll do yet.” 

“ Well, then, that’s all as it should be,” said his mother. 

“ What 1 wfint is something just at present,” said Jack. 

“ I told Jemes,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ that something ought 
to be done for you in that way ; and I’m sure, by his manner, 
you won’t have any thing to complain of. You had better 
speak to him yourself.” 

“ Perhaps you might open the business,” said Jack, “ when 
he joins us. 1 will leave for a little: we can meet at luncheon, 
in the hotel. I must just step to South, to call on a friend :• 
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fftke that opportunity of saying what you thinjj, — you know 
I like to do it handsome, and no mistake, and—I can arrange 
all, — repay any advance; although the rents from those 
Fleet-market houses do come in slow; — and then we shall 
be' as easy together as a leg in an old boot, — and no mistake 
neither." 

" I love to hear you talk so reasonably, John,” said the old 
lady. “ I thought you would rail, and gibe, and jeer at me; 
and as I said before, what happened last night el id n’t go to 
make me the least easy; however, now I am satisfied, and you 
shall be satisfied too, John.” 

Saying which, she pressed his arm maternally, and Jack 
felt himself winking his off-eye in self-approbation of his 
admirable skill and maceuvring, which had been evinced not 
only in carrying, as he felt certain he had, ever f y thing he 
wished, from the great point of raising the supplies down to 
the contrivance of getting rid of his two unfashionable-looking 
• companions during thq, hour or two before the time when, 
according to his previously-mentioned calculation, the good 
company would be scattered. 

When Mr. Salmon came forth “ refreshed,” Mrs. Salmon 
looked at him with an expression of countenance in which 
strangely mingled the satisfaction of a matron and the appro¬ 
bation of a bride. As the reader has been already informed, 
Jem was not a bad-looking cockney ; he had plenty of hair on 
his head, encouraged in its growth, no doubt, by his profes¬ 
sional pursuits ; and a profusion of fawn-coloured whiskers, 
skirting his cheeks and fringing his chin ; in which adornmeht, 
as Nature has not limited the advantages of curiosity to the 
aristocracy, the tallow-chandler’s shop-boy was quite upon a par 
with the best tigers of the day, who, as Salmon himself would 
have said, " move in the upper circles at the West end." 

" Well, my dear J. S.,” said his lady, “ was it pleasant ? ” 

“ Was n’t it said Mr. Salmon. “ I never feJc nothing more 
agreeable in all my life, and now I’m all in a glow. 1 wish 
we could stop here two or three days longer, Titsy — 
twig ? ” • 

“ WeM,” said Jack io' his mother, "then I tell you what, 
—• I go and make my call at South, and be back as soon 
as I tan. I will order them to get luncheon at one, and 
after luncheon, the gay part of the day here, we ’ll make a 
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tour, — good-b’ye I — and while I am gone, remember. If 
you like walking—it’s all open — all free — fine air—gren 
deal of water, and sometimes a ship — eh ? — it’s what I call. 
Liberty Hall, and no mistake.” — And away he went to the 
place of his destination, first touching at the hotel; his ulterior 
point being another visit to the inns at South, upon his con¬ 
tinued fruitless search after his servant, vfhich, better than 
any thing else, suited his purpose of getting away, for a short 
time, from J t S. and his bride. 

When Jack was alone, as we have already seen before, he 
could not help “ thinking," as well as feeling. All that his 
mother had said came seriously home to him ; every untoward 
incident which had occurred in his own proper sphere, every 
movement that had been made in that which was literally his 
own domestic circle, had originated in his own vanity and vain- 
gloriousness*. His mother had unconsciously set a mirror be¬ 
fore him, in which he saw his own absurdities and emptiness ; 
but such reflections were not likely long to affect him: the 
marriage, the exclusion from the business, his original loss of 
the exemplary’Anne, his perpetual exposures in society, his 
final rejection by his noble friend, were all the results of the 
same unconquerable disposition for talking big; and uncon¬ 
querable it was, — it was, indeed, his “ ruling passion.” 

The reader will easily conceive what the conversation be¬ 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Salmon turned upon, during their Para¬ 
disaical walk about the neighbourhood : she expressed to him 
her conviction that John was by no means displeased with the 
marriage; that he was not dissatisfied with any of the arrange¬ 
ment^ that had been made; that his prospects were good, his 
connections excellent; that Mrs. Cropper’s story was all a 
fiction, that there was no relying upon housekeepers, — to 
which last dictum Mr. Salmon did not, with special reference 
to Mrs. Cropper, appear entirely to agree, — and that, in fact, 
he would deliglkt her, and nail the affectionate regards of John, 
by doing all he could to put him in funds. 

Judge her delight when, instead of any difficulty or doubt 
expressed by J. S.,»she heard him declare his anxiety to do 
any thing and every thing he could, Jo* accommodate him, and 
regret that he had gone off on his visit without something 
agreeable to him having been definitively arranged. 

After this discussion, poor Mrs. Salmon felt her heart at ' 
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rest: her natural affection for her eon was string, his follies 
were but foibles in her eyes; and although, when excited 
either by imaginary neglect or ridicule, or by any thing hot, 
strong, and sweet, she could not resist the exhibition of her 
fellings, still she already repented that she had acted so 
hastily, upon the impulse of the moment, as to put Jack so 
entirely in the power of his young father-in-law, and was 
therefore the more gratified by finding how liberally he was 
inclined to deal by him. (. 

At luncheon they were to re-assemble, and circumstances 
had, as we know, conspired to promise that it should be a 
pleasant repast. The reader shall, therefore, have the re-union 
in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 

The high contracting powers met according to appointment 
at the semi-demi-dinner, and it was very soon evident to Jack 
that his mother had, during his absence, exerted her influence 
over his juvenile father-in-law, and convinced him that he 
would find Jack most conformable to all his wishes in the 
family concerns if he would but show a reciprocal feeling of 
conciliation and friendliness : indeed, before the bottled porter 
had entirely vanished, and the drop of something warm, which 
Mrs. Salmon considered necessary after the dipping whiah she 
and J. S. had undergone, the one in the hot and the other in 
the cold water, had quite disappeared, it was no longer a 
matter of doubt that Jem would do every thing in his power 
to accommodate our hero in any financial arrangements which 
he might propose. In order to have all tills carried into 
effect, Mrs. Salmon accidentally — (on purpose) — left the 
room, giving the gentlemen an opportunity of talking over 
business. 

Mr. Salmon having decided upon his course, and made up 
his mind as to the system which he intended to pursue, and 
not being afflicted with that commodity which sometimes most 
seriously interferes with the progress of worldly concernments, 
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called diffidence, lost no time in doing what he called “ comigg 
to the point.” 

“ I say, John,” said Jem — (and the familiar mode of 
addressing him was poison to his ears ■*- “ Titsy says ym 
want some stumpy." 

“ Why—” said Jack, interrupting him.» 

“ Well now, keep steady,” said J. S.; “ whatever you want 
you shall have — twig ? ” 

“ Thank Jou,” said Jack. 

“ Only now, I tell you what,” said Sainton, “ every body, 
yqu know, wants money as well as you ; —every one, you see, 
wants a lift. Now Titsy tells me you want fifty or a hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Exactly, more or less as the case may be,” said Jack. • 

“ Well mow, I tell you,” said Jem, to whose financial 
reasonings Jack, considering whence he had risen in the con¬ 
cern, of which he might and ought to have been the head, did 
not listen perhaps with as much urbanity as, under other' 
circumstances, he might have observed, — “ suppose you take 
three hundred.” 

“ As you please," said Jack, mollified on the instant, and 
suddenly impressed with the wonderful liberality of the new 
head of the house. 

“ I tfll you how we can manage it,” said Salmon : “ Titsy 
tells me your rents will come in at Christmas; now I think 
we may as well act on the give and take pribciple — twig ? ” 

M “ Certainly^” said Jack — “what’s right is right —all 
fair, and no mistake.” 

“ Well then," continued Jem, “ you give me your ac¬ 
ceptance for five hundred pounds at two months; I '11 give 
you a checque now for three hundred: you can draw on me 
for the balance when you want it; and when the bill is due 
we can settle all ■— only it would serve my turn to pay in 
your bill to my account.” 

Jack, who was perfectly convinced that, accept what bill 
he might, his mo|her never would permit him to be per¬ 
secuted on account of it, even if he /ailed to pay it, jumped 
at the proposal, although somewhat disgusted by the precau¬ 
tions taken by his juvenile father-in-law, and rather alarmed 
as to the prosperity of the business which sought to bolster up 
its character by a payment to his banker, of such a $um in 

_ o * 
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stmh a shape. Salmon, however, increased his surprise by 
telling him that the house into which his bill would be paid 
was not that of their own regular banker, but one with whom 
he kept a separate Recount, and who was very liberal in the 
way of discounts. 

Jack saw that if he refused the conditions, he should not 
get the money, and as he was anxious to have his account 
look respectable at his hanker’s, he determined to accede to 
the proposition; and, as in such matters nothing is like time 
present, they proceeded to purchase a stamp, in order to con¬ 
clude the affair out of hand. 

Out of this simple piece of business Jack contrived to carry 
a point, the management of which had puzzled him all the 
morning. Upon inquiring at the library, there was not a 
stamp of sufficient value in the place to carry so large an 
acceptance ; — “ they would send that evening to Lewes, 
tf that would do, and get the stamp by the next morning.’ 

A ray of light burst, in upon Jack, — a certain means of 
escaping from Eastbourne, and carrying off his near and dear 
relations, before the return of the dreaded dandies, instan¬ 
taneously presented itself: why not go to Lewes themselves, 
and let the returning travellers to London depart thence in 
the morning ? they would see another town; the various 
coaches from Lewes were better than the Eastbourne one; 
in short, it would he a trip, and a variety. 

Mrs. Salmon, who was in an exceedingly good humour, 
and especially pleased with Jack, made no objection — Jem 
seemed for a moment to doubt: however, their' project cou'/d 
not be completed without the stamp; for although* Mr. 
Salmon had the highest confidence in his son-in-law, he 
did not exhibit the smallest disposition to give the cbecque 
without first getting hold of the acceptance. These doubts, 
however, were speedily and suddenly terminated by his finding 
a playbill in the library, announcing that thefe would be a 
play and farce acted at the Lewes theatre that evening, 
by the particular desire of Lady Somebody, one of the lead¬ 
ing belles of that part of the county, and that it would be 
a very gay affair. Mr. James Salmon never having been 
much beyond the limits of the Bills of Mortality, and being 
of a remarkably theatrical turn, was delighted with the pro¬ 
spect of this amusement, fer preferable as he thought to the 
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monotonous roll and splash of the waves on the beach: 
therefore he dAreed that thither he should go, there get th*fr 
stamp, transact their business, have their dinner, see the play,' 
get a bit of supper after it, and so be up and ready for a start 
to town in the morning. • # 

“Capital notion” said Jack, “nothing better: don’t yon 
think so, mother ?” ' 

“ Indeed, I do, John,” said the old lady; “ and I have had 
so little of jjpur company of late, that it’s quite a treat to go 
with you an^ where." 

“ Let us lose no time, then,” said Brag — “ we ’ll have a 
barouche — or sociable, if they have such a thing — that will 
hold us all comfortably, and we ’ll have a regular afternoon 
and evening of it. I ’ll settle the bill; you are my visiters, 
and —’’ 

“ No, John, no,” said his mother : " we did n’t come down 
to see you for what we could get — so don’t talk of that.” 

“ Well, just as you please,” said Brag. “ What time shall 
I say ? — half an hour, — eh ?—ought to get early to Lewes,’ 
and dine in time for the play. I ’ll say half an hour, and 
■ off we go, right up, straight down, and no mistake.” 

Saying which. Jack, glorying in the success of his scheme, 
and the fortunate turn of circumstances, which at once 
relieved him of all doubt and difficulty with regard to the 
eonduot of the evening, proceeded to the hotel, ordered the 
carriage to be ready in time, directed the landlady to charge 
the horses to Salmon, and left a message’ to be delivered to 
■Colonel StifQcey, that he shouldTetum to the hotel to,sleep; 
ha^jng previously packed up his valise, containing his cap, 
comb, &c., and ordered it to be put in the carriage ; giving 
directions that, if hfs servant and phaeton should arrive, they 
were to wait for him till his return ; because if he should not 
be able to get back in time that evening, he should cer¬ 
tainly be beck to luncheon the next day. Thus his liberal 
offer of considering the Salmons as his guests was meta¬ 
morphosed into their paying not only for their living, but 
for the horses which, for his own convenience, he had en¬ 
gaged for them ; moreover embracing the dexterous contri¬ 
vance of leaving Colonel Stiffkey to pay for the dinner of the 
day before, or if not that, of leaving the landlady to put up 
with the loss of one half of the expenditure. 
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Punctual to the moment, the carriage with four horses, 
rifdered necessary by the length of the stag£, drove up to 
the door; the hurry and bustle of the moment, the sight of 
the equipage, the courtesy of the servants, and the general 
exc'tement, threw Mr. Salmon off his guard, and he did not 
give himself time — indeed Brag would not allow him any 
— to discuss the different items of the bill ; but having, under 
his son-in-law’s advice, left a sum sufficient to satisfy the 
attendants for both parties, he stepped into the oppn barouche, 
in which the seat of honour was reserved for him' by the side 
of Titsy, Jack going with his back to the horses, looking as 
obsequious as an equerry. His excessive humility and polite¬ 
ness upon this occasion had two causes; in the first place he 
felt that his mother and her boy-husband would be pleased 
with his civility ; and in the next, he thought that this show 
of deference to them in the open carriage would convince any 
of the promenaders whom they might encounter — always 
excepting those who might have witnessed their descent from 
the London coach the preceding evening — that his travelling 
companious were people of consideration. 

Arrived at Lewes, after a stage remarkable for the exorbi¬ 
tant tolls which are levied on the road, the party reached the 
“ Star ” in perfect safety and excellent time. Their appear¬ 
ance was the signal for a ringing of bells, and an outrush of 
waiters, to an extent perfectly astounding to Jem, who had no 
idea of the diflerence in the effect producible by four horses 
when drawing what" looked like a private carriage, and that 
created by them when dragging a stage coach. ,411 inquiries* 
as to accommodation being satisfactorily answered, dinner was 
ordered, and John and his father-in-law proceeded to make 
their purchase of the stamp at the lilftary ; whence they 
repaired to the theatre, where Jack, by dint of certain 
flourishes, secured one of the stage boxes, which, luckily for 
the gratification of his ambitious heart, had hsen given up 
only a few minutes before by a very distinguished county lady 
who was unable to occupy it, because her ninth child had been 
suddenly attacked with scarletina. <• 

In turning away from the door of the playhouse, Jack was 
struck by the well-turned figure of an exceedingly smartly- 
dressed woman, whom by her gait and manner, taken in con¬ 
nection with the locality, he yas induced on the instant to set 
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down in his own mind as one of the actresses. Jack was 
right; it was fcne of those fair and fascinating creatures, wM 5 4 
as Gay says of women in general, 

* seduce all mankind;' 

but his surprise was inconceivably great when he saw her, the 
moment she recognised his companion, hasten up and hold out 
her hand towards him with all the warmth and cordiality of 
“ old friendship.” 

“ Why, Mr. Salmon,” said Miss Roseville, “ what brings 
you here?" 

, ■ “ Chance, and a little business together,” said Salmon ; 

— “ twig ? ” 

“ I hope you mean to come to the play to-night,” said Miss 
Roseville, with one of those looks which it is beyond the 
power of pen to describe. 

“• We have just taken a box,” said Salmon. 

“ Where are you staying ? " said Miss Roseville. 

“ At the Star,” was the reply. 

“ Do you slay long ? " 

• “ No," said Salmon; “ go to-morrow.” 

“ Oh you naughty thing!” said the lady. “Well, good 
b’ye, if I don’t see you till the evening; — I lodge at the 
milliner’s, just opposite, — good b’ye.” 

Her‘departure was a considerable relief to J. S., who was 
kept in a state of perpetual twitter during the brief parley 
between them. He would willingly have given five pounds 
iTot to have encountered the fair syren while in the society of 
Brag ; and would now have readily given twice as much to 
insure his silence upon the subject when they got home. 

“ Why,” said Brag, “ you seem quite free and easy with 
that young creechur — who is she ? ” 

“ That,” said Jem, “ is Molly Hogg. I’ve known her these 
three years; jl. she is engaged at one of the Minors, and calls 
herself, in the bills, Roseville, — it sounds better than Hogg; 

— very good-natured girl.” 

“ She seems so,*’ Baid Brag, “ and no mistake.” 

“ I’m sure I did n’t think of findlrfg her here,” said Salmon: 
“ I have n’t seen her now for a good while.” 

“ Uncommon pretty,” said Brag. “ 1 suppose I have seen 
her before — don’t recollect, — see so many — eh ? ’ 

* x 4 
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“ Well,” said Salmon, evidently nervous, “ shall we go and 
do this bill ? I ’ll give you the checque; or, 'if you like, 1 ’ll 
draw it in town to-morrow, and cross it to your banker's — 
save another stamp — twig ? — And, John — there’s no harm 
in.what I’m going u> say — only you can do me a favour.” 

“ What is it ? ” said Brag, “ name it, and it’s done, — 
straight up, right? down, and no mistake.” 

“ Why,” said Salmon, looking uncommonly sheepish; 
“there’s nothing in it—but—I—wish youjvouldn’t say 
any thing to Titsy about my meeting little Hogg?’ 

“ Not I,” said John ; “ I know the female sex too well not 
to know how easy they are made jealous. I conclude there’s 
nothing serious ? - 

“ — Nothing, upon my life 1 ” said Salmon: “ besides, 1 
give you my word, I have n’t seen the girl these six months 
— twig ? ” 

“ Mum’s the word,” said Brag ; “no — no — there ’* no 
use making quarrels in families — life's too short for that, 
eh?-” 

“ Why, Mr. Brag,” said somebody in a stentorian voice, 
“ I thought we had stolen a march upon you, and left you at 
Eastbourne.” 

Brag turned suddenly round on hearing himself accosted, 
and beheld his sporting friend Peckover. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Jack, “here you are !” 

“ Yes,” said the gentle giant; “ Mrs. Peckover was invited 
to join Lady Patcham’s party at the play; it is what the actors 
call her bespeak, so she haS come here, and dives with Lady 
Patcbam early, in order to be in time.” 

“ We are going to the play too," said Jack. 

“ Mrs. Peckover seems to think,” said Mr. P., “ that the 
house will be very full ; and she tells me that the play is a 
good play, and that some of the players are good players ; for 
my part I don't trouble my head much about such things — 
Ha, ha, ha! — Do you stay here, or return to-night ? ” 

“ Stay,” said Jack. 

“ You are like Mrs. Peckover,” answered the other ; “ she 
does n’t mean to go back till the morning, — for, as she says, 
a drive in the dark of nineteen miles, after the heat of a play¬ 
house, is no treat — Ha, ha, ha! ” 

“ Are you at an inn,” said Brag. 
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"Yes,” say] his friend, “Mrs. Peckover patronises ‘TJie. 
Star;’ she says it is the best house. She has secured rowns 
there, — at least, so Bhe has sent me word from Lady Patch- 
am’s. I leave all these things to her." 

“ Well, sir,” said Brag, “ I suppose we shall meet in*the 
evening. Stiffkey went off to Hastings thi* morning; he will 
be back at Eastbourne in the evening.” 

“ Capital fellow, the colonel," said Mr. P. “ Mrs. Peck- 
over says s|e thinks him one of the most agreeable men she 
ever met, — and she 'b a tolerably good judge of these 
matters. —Ha, ha! Do you go back to stay at the hotel ? ” 

. * “ Probably *not,” said Brag. “ I have got a very pressing 
invitation to the Isle of Wight — can't be every where.” 

“ No,” said P., “ I only asked, because Mrs. Peckover 
means to invite the colonel to dine with us one day this week, 
and she was inquiring this morning how long you proposed 
to Stay.” 

“ I'm afraid I must start,” sai<\ Brag; “ however, if l 
should go back, in course I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you.” 

“ Good morning! ” said Peckover ; “ I must go and find 
Mrs. Peckover: she told me she should be down in the town 
shopping with Lady Patcham. I must not lose sight of her. 
Good morning! ” 

“ Good morning!” said Jack; and away he and his friend 
proceeded to their temporary residence, where they were re¬ 
ceived by Mrs. Salmon in a tempestuous humour, the sweet¬ 
ness of her temper having been curdled, and her spirit stirred 
by eircuntstances which were but too soon developed. 

“ Well, I’m sure, gentlemen,” said the matron as they 
entered the room, “ you have n’t hurried yourselves.” 

“ We have been shopping, Titsy,” said Salmon. 

“ Don’t Titsy me, sir.!” replied the lady, her cheeks burn¬ 
ing, and heffeyes almost starting out of her head. “ 1 have 
been shopping too: you did not suppose I was going to be 
stived up in this place, while you and Mr. John were flirting 
all about the town. I have got eyes, Mr. Salmon, and I ’U 
take care and make pretty good use of them — 1 can tell you 
that. Pray, sir, who was that fine flaunting miss in the la¬ 
vender-coloured gown, with the short petticoats, and" platted 
tails hanging over her shoulders ? ’’ 
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“ Gown ! ” said Jem. 

■ “ Tails!” said Jack. 

“ Yes!” said the lady, reddening with rage, “gowns, and 
tails: you are a nice pair; you’d do uncommon well to run 
in d curricle, I'm thinking. I ask you who that dressed-up 
minx was that you, were talking to in the street ? ” 

“ A friend of mine, my dear mother,” said Brag, resolved 
to bind Jem eternally to him by an act of self-devotion, 
which, in the first instance, might induce him Ip make the 
checque five hundred instead of three—“ knew her in London 
— one -of the actresses:—met her at Lord Tom’s — used 
always to take a box at her benefit: — very amiable girl — 
supports an aged mother and nine orphan brothers and sisters.” 

“ A friend of yours, Master Johnny, is she!” said Mrs. 
Salmon; “ why, then, I wonder she did n’t shake you by the 
hand instead of Mr. Jim : — that wo’nt do — no, no! This 
was the trick of coming over here to the play, instead of En¬ 
joying the agreeable company of that genteel colonel, and 
showing him how we had made up matters, and how comfort¬ 
able we could live together. Oh! to be sure!"Mr. Salmon 
saw in the playbill who was to act here, and off he comes, 
helter-skelter, no matter what’s to pay, in order to see her 
painted face.” 

“ I assure you, Titsy,” said Salmon, “ I did not know a 
word about it: and as for going to the play, if you don’t like 
it we won’t go; and if you like to go back to Eastbourne, we 
will go back directly.” , 

“ I^m sure that’s fair enough,’’ said Brag: “ So don’t let ’s' 
squabble about nothing. Men of the world know'great‘lots 
of people for whom they don’t care a brass farthing. Here, 
dinner’s just ready — the stage-box secured—all right, anil 
no mistake.” 

“ Well,” said the lady, “ I don’t want to break up our 
little family party, and I should like well enough to go to the 
play ; but I will not go if that young woman performs to¬ 
night. What’s her name, John ?” 

“ Hogg," said Jack: — “ did n’t you say 1 Hogg, Salmon ? ” 

“ I! ’’ said Jem “ ho, you said her name was Hogg.” 

•“ So I did, to be sure,” said Jack. 

“ Hdve you got the playbill, sir?" said the lady to her 
husband. 
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“ Yes, there it is," said Salmon. “ And now, while Tityy . 
is looking thsft over, we may as well do this job about flie 
checque.’' 

“ All right,” said Jack; “ come along — here’s pen and 
ink. You draw on me, I accept — payable at my banker’!" 

At this moment, and just as Mrs. Salpnon had satisfied 
herself that no person blessed with the euphonic name of 
Hogg was to contribute to the entertainment of that night’s 
audience, a tfll, fresh-coloured chambermaid opened the door, 

' having previously tapped at it, and entered the room. 

“ I believe, ma’am,’’ said she, addressing Mrs. Salmon, 
“my mistress misunderstood you : she said there were only two 
beds wanting to-night: — do both the gentlemen stay here?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Salmon, “both.” 

“ TheVi the young gentlemen will want two,” said the maid, 

“ and . - ” 

“•No, no,” said Mrs. Salmon, “ we want but two.” 

“ Then, where will your son sleep, ma’am ? ” asked the • 
maid. 

“My son,’’ 1 said Mrs. Salmon— “ why in his own bed to 
be sure — where else should he sleep ! ” 

“ Then where will Mr. Brag sleep, ma'am ? ” said the maid, 
who had arrived at the knowledge of his name, in consequence 
of his accustomed inquiries after his “ servant and carriage,” 
which lie had told the landlord he firmly believed to have 
been at Lewes. • • 

“ Why, Mr. Brag is my son,” said the lady. 

*“ Oh ! beg»pardon, ma’am," said the- chambermaid — “ I 
thought ths other young gentleman was your son, being the 
same name.” 

“ Thought! ’’ said Mrs. Salmon — “ then you had better 
not have taken the trouble of thinking any thing about it. 
Mr. Salmon is my husband: — will that satisfy you ? ’’ * 

“ Oh ! quite? ma’am,” said the maid, looking exceedingly 
surprised, and particularly foolish — “I beg pardon, — I 

M 

And so she retired, having by no means contributed to the 
settlement of Mrs. Salmon's agitated mind, who, the moment 
the door was shut, fired up anew, and exclaimed in a tone of 
exasperation, — 

, “ No wonder, Mr. Jemes, the woman should be mistaken. 
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I have no doubt she saw your goings on in the street, and so 
■made up her mind that you could n’t be a married man.” . 

“ Never mind her mistake, mother,” said Jack, who was 
determined to keep, all things smooth; “ you can’t expect 
much wisdom in a chambermaid — so — now here’s dinner, 
let us overcome all our little worries, and you two shake hands 
and be friends, and no mistake." 

“ Come, Titsy," said Salmon, holding out his hand. 

“Oh!” said the lady snatching away herp, “I’ve no 
patience with you.” 

When they sat down to their meal, common prudence dic¬ 
tated the observance of tranquillity and civility before the 
waiters, and the dinner happening to be good, and the wine 
extremely palateable, the matron softened from her stern 
resolve, and before it was time to go to the play, peace was 
restored, and a calumet-like glass to the healths of their noble 
selves concluded the sitting, whence it must Ire owned, 'Mrs. 
Salmon rose with some reluctance, and not a little difficulty. 
Tile change of air, the increased exercise, the bottled porter 
at luncheon, the irritation before dinner, and the strong-bodied 
port wine after it, had combined to cloud the clearness of hei 
mental faculties, and, to a certain extent, deteriorate from her 
bodily activity. 

Supported, however, by her living, loving props, the matron 
succeeded in reaching the theatre. When they arrived, the 
play had just begun, and the bangings and flappings of the 
door and the seats drew alj eyes to the stage-box, in the from 
row of which, and nearly occupying it all, Mrs.'Salmon placfed 
herself, J. S. taking his seat beside her — 

“ Still fond, and amorous, and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling— 

Jack occupying the place immediately behind his mother. To 
be sure, however desirable the stage-box might have appeared 
to be, the circumstances which had occurred during the day 
rendered it, if a post of honour, at least a post of danger, 
particularly as far as Jeip was concerned. 1 In the first place, 
the glare of the whole' row of flaring lights in front of the 
stage rested directly upon Mrs. Salmon’s eyes; in the second 
place,*the illumination proceeding from the said lights exhi¬ 
bited her personal attractions, and all the peculiarity of her 
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costume, with a most awful precision to the audience ; and in 
the third plaie, their proximity to the actors, and the view 
which the box commanded of “ behind the scenes," n6t only 
destroyed her comfort as destroying the illusion, but afforded the 
most unfortunately favourable opportunity for Miss Roseville, 
nee Hogg, to telegraph J. S. at every available opportunity. 

In the opposite box and the box adjoining it, were ranged 
Lady Patcham’s party, including the Peckovers, Mr. Peckover 
having been {placed ill the corner next the stage of the third 
row of the stage-box, in which snuggery it is probable Mrs. 
Peckover thought he would be more at his ease than any 
where else. 

The play was Othello. The Moor, by what is called a 
London star, — King Log amongst the frogs ; — and as ill- 
luck would have it. Miss Roseville, who, in London, had been 
doomed to the humbler walks of the illegitimate drama, was 
thedJesdemona. She was, naturally, elated at her promotion, 
and determined to act in right earnest. To Mrs. Salmon' 
“ Shakspeare” was yet a sealed book, — she seldom went to 
theatres in Lohdon, and even if she did, the size of the houses, 
'Combined with the distance at which she sat from the stage, 
would have rendered any one of his finest plays a mere blank 
to her mind. But it so happened that she had never seen 
Othello, and, although it is quite impossible to spare sufficient 
space id these pages to record all her running commentary on 
the text as it proceeded, we may be able to save a little of it, 
which certainly did contain some new ideas and illustrations, 
(A'en after Johnson, Warburton, feteevens, Malone, and Co., 
had done their best or worst. 

In the senate scene she began to criticise the probability of 
the story.—“ Run away with an old man’s daughter !—what, 
a nigger 1 — Stuff — nonsense, Jim — not true. What does 
he mean by his head and front ? — I don’t see any curls. — 
Antropoppygete — where do they live ? — with their heads 
under their shoulders. — Well I’m sure — heard her story 
by parcels — that was to save postage, I suppose.” 

This accompaniment was droned out in a tone of voice 
sufficiently loud to induce the audience to cry, “ Hush ! hush ! 
silence !” and to compel Jack just respectfully to hint that bis 
mother's remarks were, unlike the speeches of certain 'modest 
members .in another place, quite audible in the gallery; — but 
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—just as the “ nigger," as Mrs. Salmon called the r ‘ Moor,” 
hah got to the words 

- “she wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man.” 

Desdemona,—Migs Roseville, — Molly Hogg herself, appeared 
at the wing, ready to come on: — the moment she arrived 
there, and before her train was consigned to the dirt of the 
stage, her eye caught that of Salmon ; — a look a£ recognition 
followed,—the excited matron saw it; — she, what she called, 
“ contained herself” at die minute, — but, coupling what she 
had seen in die afternoon with what she then witnessed, she 
was not long in making up her mind, that, although she had 
unplatted her tails and lengthened her petticoats, the girl in 
the lavender gown in the street, was the nigger’s wife in the 
play. 

Miss Roseville was extremely well received, and played Very 
.respectably, and things went on very quietly ; but, after Mrs. 
Salmon had somewhat loudly denounced Brabantio as an old 
fool for making it up, and the scene had proceeded to where 
Othello takes Desdemona away, Miss Roseville, having nothing- 
better to do, cast a lightning look at Jem Salmon, standing 
within two yards of him, and when she made her exit, the old 
lady could no longer resist the influence of her rage. 

“ Did you see that, Mr. Jemes ? ” said she. 

“ What, Titsy R — what ?" asked Salmon. 

“ That girl’s look at you," replied the enraged wife ; 
“ I 'irf sure it’s the same I saw you talking to before dinner: 
If she does it again I ’ll speak to her — 1 will-1’ . 

“ My dear mother,” said Jack, interposing in a whisper. 
The attempt, however, was futile; the daemon had been 
awakened, and was not so easily to be appeased. It is true, 
that while the dreadful Desdemona was out of sight, it seemed 
to slumber; although wheu Cassio, by Iago’£ desire, gives 
Emilia a chaste salute, Mrs. Salmon’s delicacy was so greatly 
alarmed, that die exclaimed, “ Well, I’m sure, what next ? ” 
which created a slight laugh in the vicinity of the stage, and 
even on the stage itself; * and when Othello performed a simi¬ 
lar act of kindness to Desdemona, a somewhat similar observ¬ 
ation escaped her. Still, as the heroine happened to be placed 
during that short seene with her back towards t]>eir box, 
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nothing occurred to rouse the lion, until, as she turned to go 
offj the irresistible desire of Miss Roseville, nie Hogg, to 'As¬ 
certain who Mrs. Salmon was, and in what manner she could 
be related to or connected with her smart friend Jem, induced 
her to throw another transient glance*into the corner where 
they sat; a movement which was instantly, followed by Mrs. 
Salmon’s giving her husband a pinch, of any thing but an 
amatory character, on his knee, accompanied with a terrific 
“ Ugh,” atjthe bottom of her voice. 

Her agitation now became visible, and the next thing she 
did, was to take so horrible a dislike to lago, for being vulgar 
jfnough to mention King Stephen’s inexpressibles by their 
coarsest and commonest name, that her companions began to 
hope she was sufficiently disgusted with what was going on 
to wish’t<j retire ; — but no — as soon as the scene between 
Othello and lago commenced, her attention was fatally recalled. 
Shff fancied and felt that it was all real, and got so interested 
in the progress of the discovery o£ Desdemona’s guilt, of 
which she was herself perfectly satisfied, that she kept encou¬ 
raging him by continuous exclamations of “ That’s right,” — 
“ Tell him all,” — “ Nasty hussey 1” — and when he came to 
the words 

“ Beware, my lord, of jealousy, 

It is a green-eyed monster,” — 

t 

she could not help saying to J. S. in a tone by no means 
confidential — “ Better that than a black-eyed one at any 
jate." 

Things after this proceeded rather calmly, until the Moor, 
in the height of his rage and abhorrence, exclaimed in a 
most impassioned manner,— 

“ I’d rather be a toad.” 

•Mrs. Salmon, who did not wait for the alternative, cried out 
loud enough ?o be heard half over the house — “ Well, that’s 
a rum taste, any how 1” 

This observation again attracted the attention of the gentle 
Desdy, who was again at the side scene waiting for her cue to 
come on with the handkerchief, and again her regards were 
thrown upon Salmon. 

“ There, Jim,” said the lady — “ there she is again.” And 
when si) i appeared solacing her husband on account of his 
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headache, all her anxieties were met by her respectable rival 
ftnJ auditor, with the words “ Gammon !’’ — “ Pooh !” — 
“ I don’t believe you j” until, on quitting the stage, and re¬ 
peating the words, 

“ X am very sorry to see that you are not well 1" 

Miss Hogg certainly did look somewhat pointedly at Mrs. Sal¬ 
mon herself. 

“ I ’ll tear her eyes out, Jemes,”said the bride* 

“ Shall I go away, Titsy ?’’ said Salmon. 

“ Go away, indeed !” replied the lady — “ no no! — you 
don’t budge an inch. — Did you ever,” continued she, turning 
to her son, “ever see such imperence as that ? I' 11 watch her 
pretty closely, and if it’s what I think — if 1 don’t! — Never 
mind ; them as lives longest sees the most.” 

This sounded ominous, but Jack and Salmon hoped that 
nothing more would come of it. However, when I)eSde- 
■mona next appeared, and ventured so near the box that the 
direction of her eyes could no longer be doubted, although 
the expression of her countenance was more indicative of 
anger and curiosity than of love, Mrs. Salmon exclaimed — 

“Jim, I’ll spit in her face!” 

“ Titsy ! Titsy ! ” said Salmon. 

“ Oh, Titsy ! my eye!” cried she — “ can’t I see ?” 

“Hush! hush! hush!” cried the audience in the'boxes: 
“Silence!” said the pit: “Turn her out!” roared the 
gallery. 

This noise the more particularly attracted vhe looks ot 
Miss Roseville to the offending party, and consequently pro¬ 
voked some horrid grimaces on the part of the jealous wife, 
which, when the poor girl put on something like a suppli¬ 
cating look, was consummated by Mrs. Salmon’s performing 
that, which my friend Mr. Gurney .saw the convicted pot- 
stealer at the Old Bailey exhibit to the astonished judge, 
in the shape of what is conventionally called taking a double 
sight. Still the tumult was suppressed, every glass in Lady 
Patcham’s party being directed point-blank' into Brag’s box, 
until that part of the sc&ne in which Desdemona (still avail¬ 
ing herself of every opportunity of casting looks rather of 
inquiry* than tenderness towards Salmon), is spoken to, by 
Othello, in the most cutting terms. At 'the end />£ every 
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one of his severe speeches, Mrs. Salmon kept crying out in 
a sort of spasmodic whisper, “ That's it I — Give it lit r, 
nigger ! — Sarve her out!” till at last the Moor becoming 
so violent, that even the mightiness of Shakspeare himself 
does not justify a repetition here of th£ word he uses. Mills 
her an impudent — something; when Mrj. Salmon, starting 
from her seat, exclaimed at the top of her voice, “ You are 
right, old fellow ! she is one, and 1 know it!” 

Here the jiproar became general — the cry of “Turn her 
out! ” insteail of being confined to the gallery, —was univer¬ 
sal. The black star came forward and bowed ; Desdemona 
herself stepped to the front of the stage, and performed a cer¬ 
tain number of regulation lieavings and pantings, amidst loud 
cries of “ Down, down ! — Silence, silence! ”— Salmon hold¬ 
ing his bride back in an immense fright, and Jack actually 
ready to die of the disaster. 

After a few minutes, silence was obtained, when Miss Rose¬ 
ville, trembling like a leaf, said, or ^rather faltered out: —. 
“ La-dies and gen-tle-men,— ” (here a flood of tears P. S. 
produced three rounds of applause) — “ I am placed in a situ¬ 
ation of painful difficulty. Conscious of earnestly exerting 
the small ability I possess, for your entertainment, I find myseif 
so loudly and constantly interrupted by a lady in the stage-box, 
of whom I have no knowledge, that I have only to throw myself 
upon thS accustomed liberality ofli British public for protection.” 
(Loud cheers.) “ If I have offended"— (“.No, no, no ! ’’) — 
“Ladies and gentlemen, from my heart I thank you!" This said 
\Aith a profound inclination of the Jiead, hands crossed oVer the 
bosom, andsa curtsey down to the ground, which produced upon 
Miss Molly Hogg's drapery the effect of what is called, in game¬ 
some times, “ making a cheese,” produced reiterated shouts, ac¬ 
companied with cries — “ Turn them out! — turn them out! " 

Now had Mrs. Salmon's wrath reached its highest pitch: 
“ I won't go t»it! " she exclaimed. “ It’s all very fine your 
talking ; but I tell you what. Miss Hogg — I won’t let you 
stand making sheep’s-eyes at my J. S. — I won’t; and if you 
come near him, 111 tear them out of your head, and leave you 
to see through the holes.” * 

Here the riot and confusion were such as to convince Brag 
that nothing but the retirement of his respectable parent could 
save her^rom expulsion ; he therefore put on a supplioating 

Y 
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air, and begged her to come out with him — a petition in 
wilich Mr. Salmon earnestly joined, and for wlfich his exem¬ 
plary bride, having no other means of venting her rage, gave 
him a most tremendous slap in the face, which sent him sprawl¬ 
ing over the second r scat, accompanied with a loud remark, 
that he was as bad as Molly Hogg. Jack, assisted by a box- 
keeper and the manager, succeeded in getting the infuriated 
dame into the lobby, whence seeing a door at its termination 
evidently leading on to the stage, she dashed through it, and 
if, by the merest, chance in the world, her companions had not 
kept fast hold of her, she would assuredly have rushed on to 
the scene, and utterly annihilated the gentle heroine of the 
night, in the sight of all the audience. 

To Brag, the events of the evening were destructive, as far 
as Eastbourne, or that part of Sussex went: they would form 
an era in the theatrical annals of Lewes ; and the delight 
which Mrs. Peckover exhibited during the whole proceeding, 
was but too certain a confirmation of Jack’s previous suspicion, 
that she had directed Pfeckover to find out when he meant to 
leave the neighbourhood, in order that she might regulate her 
invitation to Colonel Stifl'key, so that it might not be sent to- 
him until his little sporting friend was gone. 

Here was another of the numerous disastrous results of 
Jack’s unconquerable propensity forrhodomontadc and quackery. 
If he had not made himself ridiculous at Dover, he need not 
have feared encountering Gunnersbury at Eastbourne; he then 
would not have felt so anxious to get to Lewes, where, as his 
ill stai-s decided, a detachment of Eastbourne fashionables had 
(as if purposely) arrived, in order to be the historians of. his 
exposure to the colonel and his friend upon their return. 

When the discomfited trio reached the inn, much to the 
surprise of the host and hostess, the condition of Mrs. Sainton 
was beyond description pitiable. Brag and Salmon were quite 
aware that the matter would not rest where it w as: that Miss 
Roseville, nie Hogg, knowing from his own lips where he lived 
at Lewes, would most unquestionably despatch a note, or per¬ 
haps come herself, to that locale, to inquire what the real cause 
of the elderly gentlewoman’s extraordinary and outrageous 
conduct could really be ; and Salmon’s looks, occasionally in¬ 
terchanged with Brag, spoke too plainly his apprehensions on 
that score to be misinterpreted. 
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That Mrs. Salmon would permit her J. S. to leave the house _ 
that evening, j>r indeed trust him out of her sight till after tfcejr 
return to London, was not to be imagined; and therefore 
Jack, with a good-humour not uncongenial with his vanity 
and folly, determined to save the eclat of such a visitation by 
returning to the theatre himself, seeking out the young lady, 
and explaining, in Salmon’s name, the real history of the case. 
Ilis difficulty was, how to “put Salmon up” as he called it, 
“ to what he contemplated:” however, he thought if he men¬ 
tioned his rlturn to the playhouse with an emphasis upon the 
words “ he wanted to see somebody particularly,” his father- 
ftl-law would understand what he was going to do, and there 
would be no mistake, — Jack certainly being rather stimulated 
to his friendly exertions in the affair by his opinion of Miss 
Hogg's personal attractions, and being moreover anxious, for 
the sake of 4 his mother’s peace of mind, to ascertain to what 
extent the intimacy of James and the romantic Molly had 
actually been carried. , 

Of toursc Mrs. Salmon did not inteffere to prevent her son’s 
return, which.he told her he felt necessary ; but although he 
really did contrive to make Mr. Salmon understand that it was 
for hit good he was going, the unfortunate husband apprehended 
so much from being left teta-a-tete with his bride, after the 
indiscreet use of what she called’“Miss Hogg’s black rollers,” 
that he jvould have preferred rite chance of a battle-royal, in 
which they would all .be engaged together to the discipline 
which he was quite confident he had to undergo when left 
alone in the society of his lady. * , • 

What passed in Jack’s absence we do not seek to inquire; 
suffice it to say, that, after various applications to the servants 
for water and hartshorn, and sundry other restoratives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Salmon departed to bed — whether to rest or not, it is not 
for us to determine. A message was left with the waiter for 
Mr. Brag, tha*. they had secured places by the morning-coach 
for London, and should breakfast before they started. In fact, 
every thing had been so decently conducted after John’s de¬ 
parture, that the waiters and others concerned in the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs at “The Star,” amf who had up to that time 
received no intelligence of the “ row” at the playhouse, were 
perfectly. unconscious that there had been such a storm; or that 
y 2 
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the ill-matched pair resident in their house had played so pro¬ 
minent a part in the performances of the evening. 

When Jack reached the theatre, he procured an audience of 
Miss Roseville, whom he found protected by her mamma, and 
drersed d la paysanne ready to sing the popular ballad,— 

“I'm pior country maid, that’s for sartain,” 

for the performance of which she was particularly celebrated 
He explained to her in his smartest manner the history of the 
affair, and that he had called on the part of his friend, to ex 
plain away the extraordinary conduct of the lady who was hij 
wife. 

“ What! ” said Miss Roseville, nee Hogg, “ is Salmon mar¬ 
ried to that old catamaran ? I shouldn’t be surprised, ma’, if 
she was the old tallow-chandler’s widow, with the fool'of a son, 
that he used to talk to us about.” 

“Very likely, my dear,” said Mrs. Hogg: “Keep your 
.shawl round your throat, dear. We are very much obliged to 
this gentleman for explaining that it was not Mr. Salmon’s 
fault.” 

“ Very much indeed,” said the young lady. “ Of course the 
public press will give a proper explanation of the affair ; it is 
a case that must be deeply interesting to every lover of the 
drama, and indeed to every body in the empire,— for it is a 
most extraordinary affair. M# and I know several of the gen¬ 
tlemen who are engaged ‘on’the London papers, and we 
mean to draw up a statement which will no doubt be satisfac¬ 
tory, and remove any unfavourable impressions«which an in¬ 
correct report of the transaction may in the fir,at instance 
make.” 

“ But I think, dear,” said Mrs. Hogg, “ you should send a 
civil message to Mr. Salmon, and say you are sure he had no 
share in the disturbance, because, dear, he has always been a 
very kind friend to you.” 

“ Pray, say that to him, sir,” said the young lady : “ and if 
you have an opportunity of speaking to him alone, ask him from 
me, if his present amiable lady is really thd Widow Waddle ? 
—he’ll know whom I itiean.” 

''“My dear love, what a girl you are !” said mamma. 

“ But,” said Jack, “ perhaps that may be dangerous; it may 
be Widow Waddle, and then —— ” 
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" It won’t make the least difference,” said the playful young, 
creature. “ What she has not what she is, — he used to fey; 
and as it was only her money he married her for, now he has 
got (hat, and put capering Jack’s nose out of joint, you may 
say what you please of the widow.” • 

“ And whom,” said Brag, “ did my friend Jim call caper¬ 
ing Jack ? ” 

“ Why that, sir, ” said Mrs. Hogg, “ was what he used to 
call the old woman’s son, who has turned fine gentleman, and 
we used to have great fun about him : Salmon used to give us 
imitations of him whenever he came to sup with us.” 

• That they had not been good imitations seemed tolerably 
evident, inasmuch as the original had not been recognised. 
Iloweve/, Jack went on making the amiable, somewhat agi¬ 
tated, and rather hurried by the novelty of his position and 
the bustle going on behind the scenes, and, above all, by the 
concluding and conclusive evidence as to the character of his 
father-in-law’s affection for his mc^her, his marriage with 
whom appeared, from what he had just heard and seen, ex¬ 
tremely like a stepping-stone to the future attainment of the 
hand of Miss Roseville, nee Hogg. 

“ I ’ll give Mr.Salmon your message, depend upon it," said 
Jack. “ Do you stay long hern. Miss ? ” 

“ No,” said the mamma, “we go up to town to-morrow, by 
the coach, and so to Northampton, where Mary has got a three 
nights’ engagement. 'When we return, her regular theatre 
ppens, — anil we shall settle dowij in London.” 

“I assure*you,” said Miss Roseville,"“I shall not be’ sorry; 
— Biis stirring is very tiresome work.” 

“ By the coach to-morrow ! ” said Jack, thinking to himself 
how very agreeably that would “ come off,” if it should be the 
same coach into which the “Widow Waddle” and her hope¬ 
ful spouse were to pack*themselves. “ Well, ladies, I’ve done 
my duty — executed my commission. I’m much obliged by 
your civility, and glad to have satisfied you that as far as 
Mr. Salmon and jnyself are concerned, we had nothing to do 
with this unpleasant business.—Good night, ladies.” 

Saying which, Jack retired under a heavy fire of acknow¬ 
ledgments and reciprocated good wishes, and returned to the inn 
greatly relieved at finding the coast clear. He received’the mes¬ 
sage tha.» had been left for him; and after revolving in his mind, 
v 3 
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.over a glass of “ hot mixture,” the occurrences of the even¬ 
ing" and the information he had derived from the fair Thes¬ 
pian,' satisfied himself that they all had their origin in his own 
ever-failing dexterity in attempting to wriggle out of difficul- 
ties,‘‘into which his unquenchable vanity and conceit were per¬ 
petually hurrying him. 

After summing up the whole of the case, he resolved that 
the extraordinary conduct of his mother, coupled with the hy¬ 
pocrisy and worthlessness of her husband, fully Justified his 
retiring in disgust, and leaving them to their own inventions. 
He therefore called for pen, ink, and paper, and having ascer¬ 
tained that the whole history of the emeule at the playhouse, 
was now known all over the inn, began, when the waiter pro¬ 
duced them, to announce the extraordinary conduct of the ec¬ 
centric old lady, with whom lie denied any thing rnpre than a 
casual acquaintance — she, as the reader mgy remember, 
having herself, before dinner, indignantly proclaimed their 
consanguinity to tlie chambermaid. Having concluded bis 
letter, addressed to Salmon, — announcing the absolute neces¬ 
sity of his starting by seven o’clock for the Isle of Wight, in 
order to avail himself of the offer of a seat in the carriage of a 
friend whom he had met at the playhouse on his return; and 
having desired his affectionate .love to his mother, signed him ¬ 
self Mr. Salmon’s “ faithful and sincere,” and added in the 
postscript, “ Don’t forget to pay in the three hundred pounds 
to-morrow, or the rrext day, as I shall have occasion to draw 
upon it,” he folded and sealed the despatch, and proceeding to 
his room, desired to be' called at half-past six, resolved to bolt 
before the “ happy pair” were stirring. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was not until after Mr. Brag had come to the resolution of 
evacuating Lewes, that he decided upon the place to which he 
should shift his head-quarters. Brighton he had no intention 
of visiting ; and it was while he was in a state of perfect in¬ 
decision tipon the important point, firm only to the determin¬ 
ation of “ going, ” his eye happened to glance over the news- 
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paper which lay on the table, and he perceived amongst the. 
intelligence from the Isle of Wight, that his friend, a:f 
called every man whom he had seen twice in his life his 
friend Lord Wagley was at Cowes, with his “ beautiful yacht, 
the Jigumaree and that the place was crammed with visiters, 
the harbour crowded with vessels, and, in ashort, that nothing 
upon the face of the earth or the water had ever been so gay 
and captivating as that exquisitely beautiful spot. 

.lack’s heyt began to beat ; he longed to try his fate once 
more. Like the tired soldier roused by the “ brazen trum¬ 
pet’s sound,” he longed to 

• -“ dare again the field.” 

The lord and his yacht — the good-natured lord too, his 
colleague ip the arrangement of the steeple-chase — one of the 
few of his aristocratic friends who went the length of calling 
hinf .lack — nothing could suit better. It is true he was a 
crony of Lord Tom Towzle’s ; but J,ord Torn was in Paris,* 
or would be, before Jack got to Cowes ; so that the disagree¬ 
able affair at Dover could not have reached “ that tight little 
island ; ” therefore, as it seemed, no possible objection existed 
to his invasion of the Vectan shore. . 

To carry his scheme (having, as we know, resolved upon 
its adoption) into execution, our hero rose early, dressed 
hastily,'and having engaged one of the men about the house to 
carry his small but convenient valise, in which, by some skill in 
the art of compression, he eontrivejl to pack his wardrobe with 
& compactness equalled only by that in-which hay for foreign 
service is Squeezed into a portable state, he proceeded to “ The 
White Hart,” where, having dismissed his attendant, he or¬ 
dered breakfast, and proposed ensconcing himself until the 
departure of his dear and respectable relations, who had ren¬ 
dered themselves much too notorious on the preceding evening 
to continue desirable associates in the good town of Lewes. 

This march was another of the minor evils to which Jack 
was in the habit of subjecting himself by his constant efforts 
to be fine. In order to get rid of his entanglement with Jem 
and his lady, he felt it necessary to make a little history of a 
visionary friend and an imaginary chariot — in which chariot, 
by its owner’s kindness, he was to he suddenly transported to 
the Isle $f Wight — not recollecting that, taking the length 
y 4 
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of the proposed journey into consideration, no such early start 
CoUd have been in the slightest degree necessary ; a circum¬ 
stance not very material in the present case, inasmuch as 
neither the slumbering James nor his suspicious spouse had 
established in their rfiinds any very correct notion of the rela¬ 
tive distances of tlje different parts of the British, or indeed any 
other empire upon the face of the earth. 

To keep up the delusion which he felt it agreeable to play 
off, it became essential that he should not leave;" The Star ” 
in either post-chaise, stage-coach, or any other conveyance ; 
because if he did so, as he must, conveniently to himself, have 
done, there would have been the evidence of the master of the 
house, the mistress, and all the servants, to prove to the Sal¬ 
mons that the redoubted “ sporting character ” had gone in no 
friend’s chariot, but that he had transported himself towards 
the place of his destination in the said chaise, stage-coach, or 
whatever he might have selected for the purpose. Toprdrent 
-this disclosure, thereforg, he had to take all the unnecessary 
trouble which we have just described, and absolutely hide 
himself until some opportunity presented itself for escaping 
the violence of his mother, the lamentations of Salmon, the 
inquiries of Peckover, and probably the curiosity of the 
whole Patcham party, instead of driving off at any hour 
which might best have suited his convenience. 

Truly, indeed, does the proverb say, that “ pride knows 
no pain.” One fiftieth part of the turmoil and exertion 
which Jack underwent to attain a character which he never 
could' support, properly applied to the advancement of his 
prosperity and respectability in his natural sphere, would, 
in all probability, have secured him ease and competence. 
However, ours is to describe rather than reason upon the 
conduct of people, and we therefore resume the narrative. 

The earliness of the hour at which he directed his break¬ 
fast to be prepared, and the short time which he occupied 
in consuming it, afforded him the opportunity of watching the 
departure of the coach for London. Minutes seemed hours 
as he kept his eyes strained in every direction, listening with 
the most eager expectation for the rattle of the wheels and the 
clatter of the traces, which should announce the arrival at the 
door of “ The Star ” inn, of the vehicle destined, as he trem¬ 
blingly anticipated, to contain for the next six hours;.,the jar- 
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ring elements — the fire and water-—the oil and vinegar,_ 
embodied and humanised in the shapes of Mrs. Salmowapd 
Miss Roseville, whose announcement to Jack of her departure 
the next morning was, as has been seen, instantly coupled in his 
mind with the possible — the almost pfbbable — circumstance 
of her becoming the travelling companion of the venerable 
catamaran whom she had so feelingly and so unconsciously 
denounced to her son the night before. 

Should |his be the case, thought Jack, there will be a 
slashing race, and no mistake. From the little he had seen 
of Molly Uogg, it was evident that a very little provocation 
would turn the radiant fire of love, which sparkled in her 
looks and countenance, into the forked lightning of indignant 
anger. The honeyed words which the sweet bard of Avon 
had taught to drop from her roseate lips, would in an instant 
be discarded for the expression of lier own feelings in less 
poetic language ; and any remark which his mother might 
happen to venture, touching the use^which the heroine made 
of the brilliant orbs with which nature had so liberally gifted 
her, would, he had little doubt, provoke some practiAl resent¬ 
ment on her part, well calculated to render any compliment to 
a pair of black eyes as applicable to her antagonist as to hqrself, 
in a few minutes after it had been paid. 

With all these forebodings in his mind, and hating Miss 
Hogg for her description of himself, and at the bottom of his 
heart feeling that her intimacy with Salmon was not any very 
satisfactory evidence as to the future comfort of the parent 
•whom he had driven into the marriage, the reader mrfy easily 
judge Ja§k's dismay when, after hearing the long wisbed-for 
wheels rolling along the street, he found the sound suddenly 
cease, and saw the coach stop at the door of the milliner’s 
house at which the aimable Roseville had indicated to Salmon 
that she resided. , 

Nature so* far struggled with conceit and vanity in Jack’s 
mind, that the moment he saw this occur, he felt disposed to 
rush from his retirement, fly to “ The Star,” admit the ground¬ 
lessness of his excuse for absence, and advise his mother either 
to stay another day, or, at all events, proceed by another vehi¬ 
cle to London. He quitted the window whence he had seen 
the arrival, and his hand was on the lock of the do&r of the 
parlour,in which he was lodged, when his good resolution 
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failed him, and he returned to watch the departure of the pas- 
'sgpgers. If he went out, he should be obliged fo enter into a 
thousand explanations ; if he gave his reasons why his mother 
had hotter not go, her anger would have induced her to “ seek 
the battle,” rather than “ shun it when it camewhile if, on 
the other hand, she. admitted the reasonableness of his sugges¬ 
tions, he should have her on his hands, the object of universal 
curiosity and conversation for four-and-twenty hours more. 
H'e therefore determined to let things take their co'irsc. 

After keeping the coach waiting some ten minutes, Miss 
Hogg, enveloped in a huge cloak and shawls, made her appear¬ 
ance at the door, and stepped into the vehicle, followed by her 
“ ma',” who permitted merit and genius to take precedence of 
age and maternity ; —the elder lady of thetwo, bearing in her 
hand a huge basket with a handle and flaps, O.P. and V. S , 
evidently containing sundry papers of sandwiches, and a bottle 
of something, wherewith to refresh themselves during the 
journey. , 

Well, said Jack to himself, that’s it: now then for the 
blow-up !*— But the coach still lingered ; and Jack’s sight was 
presently gratified by the sudden appearance of the “ star ” 
from London who had enacted Othello, enveloped also in a 
cloak, and accompanied by a friend and worshipper, who made 
a point of going to see him act let it he wheresover it might. 
There are many small stragglers after a reputation for some¬ 
thing, who pin themselves to some really deserving object of 
popular attention, and so make for themselves a kind of moon¬ 
like character, reflected' from the sun of which tuey arc the 
satellites. This was one. f " 

The small thing, who was dressed in a cloak ditto to that of 
Mr. Teeardeyell, was a man of considerable fortune, which 
devolved upon hint at the death of his father, who had amassed 
it in trade; and having just come into* possession of it at the 
period when the town, as it is called, was undecided between 
the merits of Mr. Teeardeyell at one theatre, and Mr. Some¬ 
body else at the other, he attached himself to his faction, made 
a friend of its head, and presented him with a cane and cocked 
hat, the indubitable property of Garrick; a snuff-box which 
Addison gave Booth after his performance of Cato, on the in¬ 
side of thfe lid of which, was this line by Swift — 

“ To the best Booth in the fair 
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in fast, every thing he could do to render his friendship for 
and association^! th his favourite lion notorious, the weak »nd 1 
wealthy jackal did. • , 

When Brag saw the coach (licensed-to carry only four insides) 
thus freighted, his heart was relieved, aifll he wateiied its fur¬ 
ther progress to the door of “ The Star” wjth confidence and 
security; — how well grounded the reader may imagine, when, 
after a brief pause, he beheld a ladder brought forth and placed 
against the }|inder wheel of the machine, followed by his re¬ 
spected mother, handed out by her husband. The lady who 
was all muffled up and packed for travelling, and filled with 
solicitude lest “ rude Boreas” might embarrass her in her ascent 
towards the elevation to which she aspired, never cast her eyes 
towards the coach window, but proceeded at once to mount. 
But Sal mop, however assiduous and active in helping her up, 
and in doing what she called “keeping her things down, 1 ' un¬ 
luckily for his peace cast one glance towards the four “ insides,” 
and in that glance assured himself .of the presence of Miss 
Roseville and her ma\ 

In every grief there is a gradation of sorrow: tHIt Molly 
Hogg should be in the coach was a cause of wretchedness ren¬ 
dered more painful by the anxious expectation of what would 
inevitably happen when they inej, wherever, as the phrase goes, 
the coach stopped to dine. To prevent his bride’s joining in 
that repast he knew’ would he impossible,—and then what a 
scene ! Yet, horrid as- this anticipation was, it was trifling by 
comparison with that which must have happened if they had 
secured insult places. Nothing, lie was quite convinced, had 
t'vef occuftcd in the world at all to equal the consequences of 
such a juxta-position, unless, indeed, it was the affair of the 
Kilkenny cats, which ferocious animals, as the deeply “ redde" 
in Miller’s History of Ireland, and the rest of the world know, 
fought in a saw-pit until nothing was left of either of them 
but their tails*. 

Away rolled the coach, and while Mrs. Salmon was making 
herself snug and % comfortable, Jem was calculating what was 
best to be done. He knew that they were to stop at Godstone ; 
he knew too well Titsy’s admiration of the mutton chops there. 
Could he by any means break the ladder which they would 
bring ofit to facilitate her descent, or rather effect it, for, with¬ 
out tha:» she could not leave lifer point of elevation ! A thou- 
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sand things suggested themselves, but one after the other was 
discarded from his mind as impracticable, until, before they 
Jiad got to Uckfield, every hope he had cherished was destroyed, 
every scheme he had imagined' blown to atoms, by a remark 
made by his better aiid his bigger half, that the air must be 
uncommon wholesome, because she “ felt so peckish in spite of 
her bad spirits: "—the injured Titsy still playing the offended 
wife, but little thinking that the delicate, Venus-like occiput 
of her hated rival was within an inch of her osvn great toe, 
and separated from it only by a bit of leather. 

In this state of affairs, progressing at the rate of nearly ten 
milesan hour, we must leave the stage-coach party for the present, 
and return to our hero, who, however much he shuddered at 
the appearance of his mother packed amongst the fish, fowl, 
and firkins, destined for London use, consoled hipnself with 
the certainty that, by a little management on the part of Sal¬ 
mon, and the exercise of a little discretion on the part of Miss 
Hogg, she might escape a collision which, for all their sakes, 
he so much dreaded. 

Jacket next thoughts were devoted to himseli and his own 
purposes. He ascertained that his best and shortest mode of 
reaching the Isle of Wight was to proceed forth with to Brighton, 
and thence, as he chose, pursue his road by Chichester, to 
Portsmouth, or Southampton, as lie best pleased. At Brighton, 
Jack had no intention of staying, and as he should arrive there 
early, the chances were that he might find a conveyance suited 
to his purpose before the afternoon. 

It would be quite useless to follow him in his uninteresting 
progress to Cowes, to which place he had really d rected his 
landlady in Lambeth to despatch him a fresh supply of clothes, 
resolved to make himself happy under the auspices of his 
noble friend, and if possible repair the damage which the 
events of the last few weeks had done him. Suffice it to say, 
that the reader may safely imagine Jack leading over the 
railings of the Yacht club-house, having, after his London 
fashion, obtained ingress so far, by the countenance of the 
much-respected nobleman upon whom he had fastened himself. 

Cowes was, as the newspaper had announced, extremely 
lively ; its picturesque harbour was, as had been said, richly 
studded with gay yachts, while the roads were graced by the 
presence of one or two of hh majesty’s craft, and various 
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sliips, brigs, and schooners, waiting for a wind to thread the 
Needles, and, wend their way towards their several places 
of destination. Jack felt at ease as his ferret-like ey& 
twinkled at the laughing promenaders before him, and his 
little heart began to beat with the ambition of becoming a 
member of the Yacht Club himself. There was something 
distingne in the button, and the society waS so agreeable; in 
fact it was “ the thing ; ” and revolving it much in his mind 
before he broached his desire to his friend Lord Wagley, there 
appeared bu? three objections to his carrying it into immediate 
execution. The first was, that, not having a yacht, he was 
not qualified to become a member: the second was, that, if 
he were qualified, he might not be received: and the third 
was, that if he had the qualification, and was elected, he hated 
the sea, -sailing, boating, and every thing connected with them 
to the bottom of his heart; that hate not being altogether un- 
mixed with a feeling which no man might venture personally 
to attribute to him with impunity. He was, nevertheless, 
very much of the opinion of AnaclArsts, who classed those 
who committed themselves to the mercy of the winds and 
waves, amongst the dead: and not having the advantage of 
an acquaintance with any of those accommodating Lapland 
ladies, who Dr. Hey wood tells us (in his - “ Hierarchies of 
Angels”), 

- winds to merchants sell. 

Making their cov’nant when and how they please; 

They may with prosperous weather cross the seas. 

As tipis, — tl/fcy in a handkefehief fast tie 
Three knots; and loose the first, and by and by 
YIu find a gentle gale blow from the shore: 

Open the second, it increaseth more 

To fill the sails; when you the third untie 

Th’ intemperate gusts grow vehement and high; — 

Jack felt cerpiiu qualms while tmnking ot the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of going afloat, which produced a kind of sea-sickness 
by anticipation. But then what were his anticipations, appre¬ 
hensions, or antipathies, when put into the opposite scale to 
the privileges (button included)*which his admission into 
such a body as the Yacht Club would confer upon him! 

Thi^notion had taken full possession of his mint}, and he 
waited only for a favourable opportunity of opening his heart 
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to his noble friend, whose warmth and good-nature were so 
satisfactory to him, that in two or three days< he became as 
brisk as ever, and was pushing himself in every possible 
quarter, and, it must be owned, completely succeeded in 
planting himself in the character of quality tag upon a Lady 
Lavinia Newbiggen, and her niece Miss Hastings, to whom he 
had been presented by his noble friend, who was delighted in 
the highest degree tg get any body to relieve him in paying 
those delicate attentions which her ladyship exacted from the 
little circle by which she was surrounded, where every thing 
agreeable was to be found, her ladyship’s own absolutely in¬ 
dispensable presence alone excepted. Of her ladyship and 
her charming niece more anon. 

It was when Wagley and Jack had been left together, tfte- 
d-ti'te, after the first dinner at her ladyship’s to which he had 
been invited, that he felt himself able to break to his lordship 
the secret of his great desire to become a member of»the 
“ Royal Squadron.” 

“ And a deuced good’thing too,” said Lord Wagley. “ I 
am not sure, however, that we can ballot for you this year, 
even if you had a yacht to qualify with ; but—of that I’m 
not certain—the best thing you can do is to get a qualification 
as soon as possible.” 

“Oh,” said Jack; “ what -—get a yacht, — out and out, 

— and no mistake?" 

“ That is essential,” said his lordship, “ and she must be of 
more than forty tons burden. Now, the opportunity is tempt¬ 
ing—.there is at this moment in the harbour fc — ’gad I can 
show her to you from these windows if the moon is ^ip —. one 
of the prettiest things that ever swam, — seventy-six tons, 
there or thereabouts, — cutter-rigged, — copper fastened, and 
coppered to the bends, — excellent cabin, mahogany fittings, 

— uncommon well found in stores, -- ready for sea to-mor¬ 
row, — two regular suits of sails, — belongs to a.-member well 
known in these parts, — has won two prizes, and is to be had 
a regular bargain : that is an opportunity,” said his lordship, 
“ which ought not to be lost." 

“ It is indeed,” said Jitok ; — “ built of mahogany, and 
fastened with copper,— all right down, straight up, and no 
mistake?.” 
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“ Not exactly that,” said his lordship, “ but she is perfect 
of her class, — dirt cheap.” 

“ What may be the damage?” said Jack. 

“ Why,” said, his lordship, “ take every thing as it stands, 
— ready for a start as she is, — eight hundred and fifty spve- 
reigns, and no haggling ! ” 

“ Eight hundred and fifty sovereigns!" Said Jack, “that's 
a lump of money for mahogany and copper !” 

“Money!” exclaimed the peer, “my dear fellow, the 
chances arc,Wiat if Chipstead was not hard up you wouldn’t 
get her for a thousand." 

“ I ’ll think of it,” said Jack. “ I confess it would be un¬ 
common pleasant. I don’t like, you see, my lord, to find every 
fellow taking water, while I stand on the shore, like an old 
hen looking at young ducks.” 

“ I assure you she’s worth your attention and the money,” 
said his lordship, who had got her for an equivocal debt of the 
beforenained Chipstead, who, happening to miss his return for. 
a borough which he had before misrepresented, thought it ad¬ 
visable to takp French-leave of the Yacht Club and the Fleet 
together, and bestow himself securely at Boulogne sur Mer. 
Ilis lordship’s animated description of the beauties of the 
abandoned “ Psyche ” therefore, however nafttically just, Were 
not altogether disinterested. • 

The jwirie, — the discussion, — the hope,—the expectation, 
all combined to confuse and obfuscate Jack's intellect; who, 
having in the space of iess than a week determined that some- 
|hing really was to.be done in 4he family of Lady I.avinia 
very greatly to his advantage, seeing that her ladyship herself 
pai(f him marked attentions, while she always appeared to re¬ 
commend her beautiful niece to his particular notice, and that 
impressed with an idea of his wealth,—a notion which spread 
like wildfire at Cowes, — they had resolved upon a line of 
conduct whicl^ if carriiH to its extreme point, might after all 
retrieve his past defeats, and achieve the great object of his 
ambition, — was determined, as far as in him lay, to make a 
last great effort to soar above his own sphere, and taking an 
exactly opposite course from his presumptuous predecessor 
. Icarus, carry his point by getting entirely rid of the wax 
with whjch he fancied his wings were clogged. , 

The man who has lost and lo|t again, calls to Crockford for 
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more counters, feeling a fresh confidence after each succeeding 
1ob$. and hoping, Antseus-like, to gain new strength from 
every fall, goes on, until at last his calling fails, and he arouses 
himself to a sad conviction of the vanity of the delusion by 
which he has been led to pursue his ill fortune to extremity: 
— so did Jack persevere in a course, his discomfitures in which, 
one should have thought, must, as he would himself say, 
“ have taken the shine out of him : ” — but no; here he was 
again beginning a fresh pursuit, and, as it appeared, upon a 
more important scale, and with more extensive means. 

Lady Lavinia Newbiggen was universally voted a nuisance. 
She was silly and sentimental, and wanted to pass for a blue. 
She affected to be charmed with every thing odd ; — “a cha¬ 
racter,” as she used to call any body distinguished for doing 
any thing, was her delight ; an artist was her idol, >a]though 
she could not distinguish between a Vandyke and'a Varley ; 
an author was a jewel of inestimable price, although she igwer 
read a book. To her, a man who had been up in a balloon, 
or down in a diving-WH, was something; even a celebrity 
gained by wearing a particularly shaped hat, or an oddly cut 
coat, was important in her eyes, and, accordingly, wherever 
she was, her house was filled with all the lions and tigers of 
the Society in which she happened to be set down. 

Brag had been presented to her as the celebrated steeple- 
hunter, and the best amateur jockey on the turf. That was 
enough to secure him a favourable reception, although she 
hated races, and never went to any meeting but Ascot, and 
then invariably shut her eyes while the horses wgre running. ■ 

The unquestioned success of Lady Lavinia in haying esta¬ 
blished the reputation of being the greatest bore upon earth, 
did not obtain for her a corresponding admiration on the part 
of the rest of the world, who were not so ravenously fond of 
rarities as she either was, or professed to be, and therefore the 
attentions of Brag were most acceptable to Iyer. There he 
was, lounging and giggling with her ladyship, who was sitting 
on a bench placed outside the door of the house she occupied, 
on the little grass-plot dignified with the'name of garden, 
while Fanny Hastings, who had neither heart to give nor ears 
to lend, lingered languidly and listlessly by the side of her 
aunt. From this "shady blest retreat” they saw yauht after 
yacht depart, Lord Wagley’s among the rest, and not an in- 
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vitation to “ sail ” came from any one of them to poor Lady 
Lavinia. ■ 

“ Why have n’t you a yacht, Mr. Brag ? ” said Lady Lavinia. 

That question settled the affair: — Jack’# little heart beat 
ninety to the minute. 

“ Then Fanny and I,” continued her ladyship, “ might 
perhaps be favoured with a cruise.” 

Another palpitation at a considerably increased rate. 

“ For my ^>art," said her ladyship, “ I cannot bear what 
are called commonplace people. These young men are all 
very well, and they are people of rank, and suitable, and all 
that — but I am, as you know, only excited by something 
jnquante ; — don’t you understand ? ” 

“ Exactly, my lady,” said Jack; ‘'straight up, right down, 
and no mistake.” 

“ No mistake 1 ” said her ladyship — “ I hate mistakes — 
yes. Well then, if you had a yacht —— ” 

“ I have one, my lady,” said Jack. 

“ Have you?” exclaimed her ladysfiip. 

“ The-pooh !— I forget her name,” said Jack, “ I only 

bought her last night. Pooh! — something beginning with 
an S.” 

“ An S !” said her ladyship. 

“ An S ! ” said Fanny, looking at Brag with an interest such 
as she would have felt if her eyes had rested upon his amiable 
mother’s tortoiseshell cat, , 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “an S, and no mistake : and there she is, 
locking uncommon nidb — all regular." . 

“ '4’hat,”|Said Lady Lavinia — “ that is Captain — what’s 
the man’s name, Fanny, who was so famous last year for 
wearing yellow boots ? — Captain — Chipstead.” 

“ That’s lie,” said Jack. 

“ She is called ‘ The Psyche,'” said her ladyship. 

“ Well,” said Brag, “ 1 hinted as much.” 

“ Oh ! I see,” said her ladyship ; — “ you are so droll, it’s 
quite delightful! Psyche with an S — ha, ha! •—how odd 
you are ! And yofl have bought her ?” 

“ Out and out,” said Jack. 

This certainly was not the fact ; but the moment her lady¬ 
ship expressed her wish that he should have a yacht, her desire, 
combined jvith his own wish to*qualify for the clob, deter- 
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mined him. What she had discovered so exceedingly droll in 
hi^mode of spelling Psyche, Jack could notpnake out; he 
naturally thinking — knowing nothing, of his own knowledge, 
of the lovely lively lady with the papilionaceous wings, that 
her r name was written as it sounded, and being no more in¬ 
clined to favour her with the letter P at its beginning, than he 
would have been' to indulge Ptolemy or a ptarmigan with a 
similar mark of attention. 

“ She is a very pretty yacht/’ said Fanny. 

“ Delighted to hear you say so,” said Jack. 

“ What is her complement ? ” asked Lady Lavinia. 

“What! Miss Fanny’s compliment?” said Jack—“it,.s 
every thing to me !”—and he looked expressively. 

“ No,” said Lady Lavinia, “ Psyche’s complement.” 

“Ah.'"said Jack,“that’s what I meant— Miss«H’s com¬ 
pliment to Psyche.” ' 

“Oh, you are so droll!” said her ladyship, resolved tqgive 
her new lion or tiger a credit to which certainly he had no 
claim whatever : “ liow^many have you ?” 

“ What!” said Jack, wholly at*a loss to answer a question, 
of the purport of which he had riot the slightest earthly comr 
prehension — “eh ! how many what ? ” 

e ‘ Men, my aunt means,” said Fanny. 

“ Men,” said Jack ; “ oh'; only my own man, my butler, 
and two or three livery servants, and my grooms.” 

“ Well, you certainly are the most.comical creature in the 
world!” said Lady Lavinia; “you will misunderstand gvery 
thing-one says: so odd — Is n’t he, Fanfiy ? M)hat number <jf 
men have vou for your yacht? There now you can’t make a 
joke of that.” 

“ Oh, the yacht!” said Jack; “ why, to tell you the truth, 
my lady, till Wagley comes back I can’t exactly say: he has 
what he calls the selling of her; and — so I put it all into 
Wagley’s hands; and he will manage it ail,, smack smooth, 
and no mistake." 

“ He is a nice young man,” said Lady Lavinia, sighing, 
“ but he has n’t a bit of sentiment about Him." 

“ Indeed 1” said Jack); not in the least understanding what 
her ladyship meant, “ that’s a very sad business.” 

“/don’t care about it,” said her ladyship, “because I don’t 
feel that sort of interest in him which genius, or tale ( nt, or even 
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eccentricity excites in my mind. He is a distant connection of 
mine, and therefore I cherish him, although, as I tell him. he 
is horridly ungallant about his yacht. I think when ‘ THe 
Psyche ’ is in commission, her master will not be so cross.*' 

“ I ’in sure,” said Jack, “ I shall be iiappy to lend lny to 
your ladyship whenever you and Miss Fanny like to go out in 
her.” 

“ Oh! ” said Fanny, that’s worse than LordWagley : — 
what will thj sail be without your society, Mr. Brag ? ” 

“ You are uncommon kind,” said Jack. 

“ I only speak for my aunt,” said Fanny. 

“ My dear child,” said Lady Lavinia, “ I can speak for 
myself, thank you ! — Have you been long on the turf, Mr, 
Brag ? ” 

‘ Kveh since my father was put under it, ma'am,” said Jack: 
“ but 1 think I shall give it up now, marry, and settle — that's 
the plan, and no mistake.” • 

“ Most rationally resolved,” said her ladyship. 

“ There’s only one hitch, my lad/,” said Jack — " I must 
get some other body’s consent as well as my own.” 

“ I should think that no difficulty,” said Lady Lavinia. 

“ You are very good, my lady,” said Jack, looking silly and 
shy, and feeling sure that he had made a regular hit. * 

“ For my part,” said Lady Lavinia, “ I believe I am not a 
fair judge of the comforts and blessings of a married life, for 
never certainly had woman so happy a lot. My poor Henry 
was certainly one of the kindest of husbands ! Our felicity was 
destroyed in *he third year of our \mioij by his untimely death. 

I bslieve f— dear Fanny does not recollect him — 1 believe 
there never was a happier couple. Fanny dear, go into the 
drawing-room, and show it to Mr. Brag.” 

Jack, who, like his friend Lord Wagley, had not a bit of 
sentiment about him, cquld by no means enter into the sort of 
feeling exhibited by Lady Lavinia towards the memory of her 
departed husband, who had been deposited in the family vault 
of all the Orlebars for the last fourteen years; but “ in course," 
as lie would have said, without knowing, or even guessing what 
it was he was going to see, he followed the fair Fanny int i 
the room, in which was deposited an ebony case, the doors of 
which file slowly opened, and exhibited to his sight the por¬ 
trait of & stout, fresh-coloured young man, dressed in the uni- 

■i 2 
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form of some volunteer corps of cavalry, wearing flashes, with 
a profusion of well-powdered hair fluttering i nr the breeze, as 
he stood-without his hat, leaning his left arm on the saddle of 
his horse, which pawed the ground behind him, — his right 
hand resting on the hilt of his sword. 

Jack looked at it. Fanny observed that it was considered 
a good likeness. Jack made a little noise between a hem and 
a grunt, took out his pocket-handkerchief, blew his nose; — 
Fanny shut up the case. 

“ Well,” said Lady Lavinia, as he returned to the garden, 
“ you have seen it." 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Jack — “fine man. Do you happen 
to recollect where he got that bright bay which he is a leaning 
upon ? It’s as like one that 1 have got down at my little place 
in Surrey as one pea to another.” '* 

“ No, Mr. Brag,” said her ladyship, “ I recollect nothing 
but my own sad loss ; the accessories to the likeness have-mo 
interest for me.” 

“ The gentleman was 'in the army,” said Jack, who was 
terribly puzzled what to say, and above all felt- the greatest 
difficulty in pronouncing the name of the dear departed, see¬ 
ing that it was by no means euphonic. What he had said, 
however, was fatal to his own tranquillity for the next hour or 
two. 

Lady Lavinia had fallen in love with Mr. Newbiggen when 
she was eighteen or nineteen, he being .the son of a most re¬ 
spectable man, who kept what is called “ an every thing shop ” 
in a fashionable watering-place at which h6r ladyship and her u 
noble father happened to be staying. r , 

This attachment, which at the first blush certainly seems as 
little sentimental as may be, was struggled with, by the gentle 
Lavinia, in vain. Her efforts to conquer it brought on a 
severe illness ; and a confession made to her indulgent parent 
the Earl of Scredington, whose only child she was, obtained 
from him his sanction to the match, under certain circum¬ 
stances, and upon certain conditions. 

The first condition was, that Mr. Newbiggen the elder 
should retire from trade, ■and establish himself as a private 
gentleman in some part of England, as far distant as possible 
from his then residence, and that no intercourse was tAtbe al¬ 
lowed between the families afte* the marriage: this wajs a hard 
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and heart-breaking stipulation for Henry's mother; however, 
his lordship wade a considerable pecuniary sacrifice to induce' 
the old folks to accede to it, and they accordingly retired.from 
business into Yorkshire. 

The next condition was, that as Mr. Newbipgen’s aiame 
would devolve upon Lady Lavinia Orlebar, and be thus con¬ 
nected for ever with that highly honourable house, he should 
forthwith repair to London, and put Clarencieux, or some of 
his co-matr^ in arms, in possession of whatever family facts or 
anecdotes he could collect, in order that, previous to the mar¬ 
riage, he might get his genealogy properly arranged to meet 
"the public eye, so as to give a weight and respectability to the 
name of Newbiggen, which it appeared very considerably to 
want. These stipulations having been complied with. Lord 
Scredington got Mr. Newbiggen into the volunteer cavalry of 
his own county, and converted him into a captain with the 
least p'ossible delay : it was in the uniform of this rank he had 
been painted, and the picture and tjie pedigree were the con¬ 
stant subjects of Lady Lavinia’s conversation with every fresh 
acquaintance she made. The merits and amiability of her 
lost Henry were never rehearsed without an immediate refer¬ 
ence to his family tree, a perusal of which, would unquestion¬ 
ably establish the antiquity and aristocracy of his family, and 
put at rest at once any bints or innuendos of an inferiority 
disparaging to the Orlebars. 

“ Perhaps, *Mr. Brag,” said her ladyship, “ as you are so 
good as to take an interest in our family affairs, you would like 
' to look at Mr. Newbiggen’s tree ? Fanny dear, open *the box, 
and let |Mr. Brag see it; it is most beautifully got up, and 
does infinite credit to the Heralds' College.” 

Jack’s ideas were now greatly confused. What Mr. New- 
biggen’s tree was, puzzled him greatly ; and when he saw the 
ample parchment removed from its resting-place, his perplexity 
was very litfle reduced. 

fo. Butler says, “ A herald calls himself a king, because he has 
authority to hang, draw, and quarter—arms: for, assuming a 
jurisdiction over the distributive titles of honour, as far as 
words extend, he gives himself as great a latitude that way, as 
other magistrates use to do where they have authority, and 
would'enlarge it as far as they can. It is true he can make 
no loads, nor knights, of himself, but as many % squires und 
z 3 
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gentlemen an he pleases , and adopt them into what family they 
iuweji mind. 

* ‘ His 'dominions abound with all sorts of cattle, fish, and 
fowl, and all manner of manufactures, besides whole fields of 
gold and silver, which he magnificently bestows upon his fol¬ 
lowers. The language he uses is barbarous, as being but a 
dialect of pedlar’s French, or the Egyptian, though of a loftier 
sound, aud in its propriety affecting brevity, as the other does 
verbosity. 

“ His business is like that of all the schools, — to make 
plain things hard with perplexed methods and insignificant 
terms, and then appear learned in making them plain again. 
He professes arms,—not for war, but for ornament ; and yet 
makes the basest things in the world weapons of worshipful 
, bearings. He is wiser than the fellow who sold his ass and 
kept the shadow for his own use, for he Bells the shadow (that 
is, the picture) and keeps the ass himself. His chief provinfce 
is, at funerals, where he commands in chief, marshals the 
tristitiee irritammta, and, like a gentleman-sewer to the worms, 
serves up the feast with all punctual formality. He is a kind 
of i.ecromancer, and can raise the dead out of their graves, 
and make them marry and give birth to people of whom they 
never even heard in their lifetime. 

“ His coat is like the king of Spain’s dominions,—all skirts, 
and hangs as loose about him ; and his neck is the waist, like 
tlie picture of Nobody, with his breeches fastened to his collar. 
He will sell the head, or the single joint of a beast, or fowl, 
as dear as the whole body — like a pig’s bead in Bartholomew 
Fair ; and after, put off the rest to his customers at the same 
rate. His arms, being utterly out of use in war since guns 
came up, have been translated to dishes and cups, as the an¬ 
cients used their precious stones, according to the poet, 

‘ Gemmas ad pocula transfert d gladiis ’ and 6ince are like to 
decay every day more and more; for since he gUve citizens 
coats of arms, gentlemen have made bold to take their letters 
of mark by way of reprisal. The hangman has a recipe to 
mar all his work in a moment; for, by nailing"the wrong end 
of a 'scutcheon upwards upon a gibbet, all the honour and 
gentility extinguishes of itself, like a candle that is held with 
the flame downwards. Other arms are made for the shilling 
of blood; buthis only purify and- cleanse it, like scurvy-^rass; 
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for a small dose taken by his prescription, will refine that 
which is as base and gross as bull’s blood (which the Athe¬ 
nians used to poison withal), to any degree of purity.-’ 

Butler’s description is somewhat elaborated, and in no small 
degree illiberal in its reflections upon the college: but if he 
could have seen the genealogy of the deceased Mr. Newbiggen, 
whatever he might have found to justify some part of his 
observations, he could not have failed to admire the mingled 
boldness and t ingenuity with which it had been manufactured. 

Jack glanced his eye over the parchment, aud was going to 
make some particularly absurd remark, when Lady Lavinia 
desired Fanny to give him “ the papers ’’ to read. 

“ I should like you to look over them,” said her ladyship. 
“ Fanny, dear, let us leave Mr. Brag for a little; — and then 
we will go in to luncheon." 

Saying which, the ladies retired ; Lady Lavinia affecting to 
be 'greatly affected, in order to give our hero the opportunity 
of informing himself with respect to the ancestry of her latg 
husband, a course which, as has already been observed, she 
invariably adflpted, in order to confute and confound any re- 
' ports — which mischievous people were but too ready to cir¬ 
culate — tending to disparage the respectability of Mr. 
Newbiggen, or, what she more disliked,—misrepresent! the 
character of her affection, for fiiin, from which their union 
resulted. 

Brag opened the sort of M S. pamphlet yrhich had been de¬ 
livered to him ; but he certainly did not think of its contents. 
Vlis eyes rested on 'the Psyche, and hjs thoughts reverted to 
the state n|ent he had made, as regarded its purchase, to Lady 
Lavinia — then to the advantages to be derived from her pa¬ 
tronage — then the possibility of his election into the. club ; 
— in short, he felt himself upon the edge of a precipice, — 
he must either jump hpldly, clear his present difficulties, and 
land upon higher ground; — or “be for ever fall’n,” and he 
felt, above all, that he had no time to lose. 

Having turned all his own personal affairs in his mind, he 
proceeded to reatf the honourable record which he held in his 
hand: — 
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Newbiggen of Bumblesfobd. 



This ancient and honourable family is descended from Hugo 
de Hoaques, one of the followers of King William the Con ■ 
queror, who married, on the 19 th of August 1058, Hermen- 
gilda, Duchess of Coutance, daughter of Reginald d’Evreux, 
by Margaret, great-niece of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

After the Conquest we lind the family of de Hoaques 
settled in Kent. 

Stephen de Hoaques, of Tenterden, married, March the 
6th, 1108, Emma, daughter of Sir Trystram Dummer, by 
Florence, daughter and co-lleiress of Rooert Chittenden, who 
was afterwards knighted by King Henry the First, pn the, 4th 
of September 1119) in memory of the great services he had 
rendered to his late queen Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, who died on the 1st of the preceding May. 

Stephen had seventeen children by his wife, nine of whom 
survived him. He died April 1, 1151, having* been married 
forty-three years. He was succeeded by 

Stephen de Hoaques, who assumed the name of Hoaxley, 
of Tenterden, born March 4, 1109. He married Alice, 
daughter of Sir Walter Fysheton, of G'romlie in the county of 
Huntingdon ; and by her, who died July 7, 1162 , he had 
Margaret, married to Sir Hugh Gamstock, afterwards created 
Baron Gamstock, who died without issue. A 
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Of the younger branches of the family of Hoaques there 
are no distinct records. One son, it is believed, was educated 
for the church, became a cardinal, and was proposed foj rife 
tiara ; another rose to great eminence in the state; and the 
youngest sister went to France, where »he espoused a French 
nobleman of the highest rank. 

Stephen Hoaxley survived his wife Alice but three years, 
having deceased on the 9th of March 1165. On his death, it 
appears that^the family estates at Tenterden were sold ; for in 
the year 1 1 09 we find the ancient manor-house of Homebag, 
or Hommbug, in the possession of Stephen Newcome, of whose 
genealogy a long account is given by Lyall, in his “ Re¬ 
searches.” His wife was great-great-great-grand-daughter of 
Owen Glmdrwg, a near relation of Eglmd, who was some time 
Prince of Powys. 

By this *lady Mr. Newcome had a numerous family, who 
subsequently quitted Kent, and settled in the neighbourhood 
of Leicester. His third son was created a baron, in the yeaj; 
12.38, by Henry the Third, whose queen stood sponsor to his 
only daughter, Eleanor, who was named after her illustrious 
godmother. She was born November 11, 1240; and married. 
May 6, 1259, Wynkin de Nethersole, to whom her large for¬ 
tune devolved, upon the death of her father, on the 8<h of 
August 1271. 

The "Lady de Nethersole survived her husband, and mar¬ 
ried a second time, on the 12th of Marjh, 1279, the first 
cousin of her former husband, — Bertram de Nethersole, by 
Svhom she had several children. *This. branch of the .family 
intefmarried with the Mowbrays, Herings, Russells, Spencers, 
Fitzwalters, Courtenays, and various other noble houses. 

In the reign of George the Second the family of the Nether- 
soles were possessed of considerable landed property in Glou¬ 
cestershire, of which county Mr. Isaac Nethersole was foreman 
of the grand .jury in 1759- His daughter Anne, by Mar¬ 
garet Alicia, first-cousin to the Honourable Patrick O'Cal- 
laghan, of Sculduddery, in the county of Tipperary, married, 
June 9th, 1754, %r Thomas Walkinghame, knight and aider- 
man of the city of London, who fiad by her, 

Thomas, — Died young : 

Anne?—Born May, 1-7152 ;—married, December 21, 1778, 
John tfygmorc, of Dilberry, in the county of Gloucester, 
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who, (lying, bequeathed his paternal estates to his nephew 
George Stamford Bamford Hogmore, Esq.; from whom a 
portion of them descended, by purchase, to the present owner, 
Isaac John Newbiggen, of Bumblesford, Esq., now the repre¬ 
sentative of that respectable and ancient family. 

Mr.Newbiggen married, July 7,1779, Miss Margaret Tibbs, 
of a very ancient and highly honourable family in Cumber¬ 
land, by whom he has issue, — 

Henry Theophilus Newbiggen, born May 12, ] 784, a cap¬ 
tain in the Flimsy volunteer corps of cavalry, a vestryman of 
the parish of Gammonby, and one of the trustees of the Pud- 
dlesford turnpike-road; married, February 14, 1810, the 
Lady Lavinia Anne Elizabeth Catherine Jemisetta Orlebar, 
onlysurviving daughter of the Right Honourable FraneisJobn, 
Earl of Scredington, by whom he has no issue. 

Arms. Sa. a fesse engrailed Or, between three Cofree-biggens 
proper. 

Crest. The sun in splendour, rising from clouds, all ppr. 
Motto. “ Begin anew. 1 ' 


Quarterings. 


Fysheton. 

Dummkr. 

Gamstock. 

Glmdrwo. 

Howard. 

Botkler. 

Russell. 

Db Courcy 

Spencer. 

MoNTigORENOL 

Courtenay. 

Fitzallan. 

Murray. 

NvJTIi ERSpLE. 

Campbell. 

Tibbs. 

Percy. 

Gammon. 


Country Seats. — Bumblesford Grange, Yorkshire. Newbig¬ 
gen House, Kent. 

Town Residence. — Lower Brook Street. 

Jack had scarcely finished this valuable specimen of heraldic 
research, brought to such an obvious and satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion, before the ladies returjied to summon him to luncheon, 
where, as the after-part of the day is destined to be rather 
eventful to him, we will leave him, and begin a fresh chapter 
for fresh" occurrences. 
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CHAPTER IV 

It was late before Lord Wagley returned from his cruise. He 
had been to Southampton ; and Brag was anxiously awaiting 
his arrival to talk over the affair of the yacht, when, as he 
came ashore. Ye beheld his lordship accompanied in his boat 
by a stranger. Under the peculiar circumstances in which he 
was placed, every new-comer awakened his apprehensions lest 
something should eclater which might militate against his 
election into the club, now rendered an object of first-rate im¬ 
portance to him by the expression of Lady Lavinia’s wishes 
regarding “J'he Psyche." 

The boat touched the sloping chaussee, and my lord leaped 
on slfore : the stranger followed. His lordship hailed Jack in 
his usual friendly and familiar manner t — so far all was right, 
and “ no mistake.” He next introduced the stranger to him 
with a greater air of emprensement than appeared to Jack ab¬ 
solutely necessary : the manner implied that they would becom 
extremely intimate, — or rather that circumstances somehpw 
connected their fates, the true meaning and extent of which 
Mr. Brag could not clearly comprehend. 

“ My clear Brag,” said his lordship, “ this is Mr. Leveret, 
jny solicitor and fTiend.”' 

Jack bowed in his ljest fashion, ljut there was something in 
tl*e expression Isf the new-comer’s countenance which pu’zzled 
him. * 

“ His visit,” continued his lordship, “ is one which mingles 
business with pleasure. He tells me that some infernal farmer 
down at that place Wigglesford, or Wagglesford, or whatever 
it is called, has given notice of action about our trespassing in 
the steeple-cliasl, and that you, like myself, are one of the de¬ 
fendants : — have you heard of it before ? ’’ 

“ Heard of it 1 ",said Jack ; “ all I heard of it was, that a 
queer-looking chap came into one cvf my apartments at the 
hotel - at Eastbourne, and gave me a long slip of paper, looking 
like an ovejgrown checque, and told me something about a tres¬ 
pass ; in course, I took it: and when I asked him whit next 
I was to do, he told me to put it In my pocket whicl^ accord- 
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ingly I did, and never meant to trouble my head about it am 
. more one way or another, and no mistake." r 

" It is fortunate,” said Mr. Leveret, “ that I have run dowi 
to see his lordship upon the point: there are seven defendant: 
included in the actitfn, and, whatever may be the result, you 
sir, should be at least put upon a footing with the others.” 

“ In course,” said Jack : “ what must I do then ?” 

“ In the first place," said Leveret, “ we must put in an ap 
pearance ; but that, such is the benign character of the Englisl 
law, would have been done for you by a fiction, which would 
involuntarily on your part, carry you forward in the case 
but, as I am here, if you will tell me whom your professions 
advisers are, I can communicate with them, and make the thin, 
perfectly easy.” 

“ I have no professional adviser,” said Jack, “ except Ml 
Grout, my apothecary, and 1 haven’t much need of hvm. 
find air and exercise-” 

“ You misunderstand me, sir,” said Leveret — “ 1 mean 
legal adviser.” 

“ I never had such a thing in my life,” said Jack, “ am 
don’t know where to find one." 

“ Put your affairs into Leveret's hands,’’ said Lord Wagley 
“ you will find him a man ,of honour, and a most agreeabl 
companion: his advice upon any point, whether profession! 
or not, is invaluable.” 

“ Your lordship does me too much honour,” said Levere 
“ I am sure I shall be extremely happy to do any thing i 
my p'ower to serve any friend of your lordship’!,.” 

“ In course 1 shall be too happy,” said Jack ; I ‘ so, if yo 
please, we ’ll consider that settled.” 

Leveret bowed again. 

“ Shall we be very considerably smashed,” said Lor 
Wagley, “ in this absurd business ? ’’ 

“ It is impossible at present, my lord,” said Leveret, <f t 
judge how things will turn out. A verdict against us, I loc 
upon to be inevitable. But I am told that,, the plaintiff, Grir 
dlestone, has taken up the matter not half so much upon tl 
ground of the trespass,' as because the newspapers stated tl 
property trespassed on to belong to Mr. Brag. t This In 
nettled him ; besides, he has a wife, who has taken offence ; 
something which my new add excellent friend has (done, an 
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who, as I hear, has worried him into this action accord¬ 
ingly." t 

“ That’s just it,” said Jack; “ the female sex are. alwayls 
at the bottom of every thing. I certainly do recollect her, at 
the time we were looking over the countjy thereabouts; aqd I 
suppose it was because I did not pay my compliments to her 
in a more — what you call — slap-up manner, that she got 
cantankerous.” 

“ Why,” said Leveret, smiling, “ the story which I have 
heard, sir, dtfcs not impute any backwardness on your part. 
1 have seen Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Shackleton, of 
tump Court, Temple, — at least Mr. Tatlock, who manages 
this case for the house,—and 1 really believe the whole thing 
originates in some petty spite.” 

“ Pettieoat spite, according to your version,” said Lord 
Wagley; ‘<*but don’t you think, Leveret, we might compro¬ 
mise, the.affair? ” 

“ Compromise, my lord,” said Leveret, “ is the last thing 
I should recommend: it is never satis&ctory, even in the best 
of cases. A matter referred to arbitration, let it be decided 
.how it may, convinces nobody—pleases nobody. No: I should 
say, let it go into court: we shall retain Sir Frederick, Sir 
William, and two or three more of the best ——” 

“ What! — to defend this thirig ? ” said Lord Wagley. 

“ To .be sure, my lord,” 3aid Leveret. “ We then fight 
them double-handed: by retaining the good ones, we not only 
get them ourselves, but hinder them from obtaining their 
services. We |11 give them the Attorney and Solicitor-Gsneral, 
if they choose to have them ; but it is every thing to nail the 
talent: — that's it, my lord.” 

“ And what damages will they get ? ' said Lord Wagley. 

“ There’s no accounting for the fancies of juries,” said 
Leveret: — “may be twenty pounds — may be five hundred. 
In point of f^t, the question is one simply of trespass, by 
which no positive mischief has been done, and therefore no 
special damages can be sought: it is a mere thing of right, 
and Mrs. Grindlestone, who sticks up for her husband's privi¬ 
leges, is, as I have already said, the ’great inciting cause of the 
proceeding.” 

Jack was by no means pleased with the pertinaciousness 
with which Mr. Leveret adhered.to his opinion as to the share 
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Mrs. Grintllestone had in the lawsuit, because he well recol¬ 
lected having being extremely civil, as he called it, to the 
lady, who was a remarkably pretty woman, free in her 
manner, and lively in her conversation ; but who, for that 
very reason, did not v exactly admire the conduct which our 
little hero had been pleased to adopt in the course of the only 
dialogue which parsed between them, and in which Jack had 
thought proper to suit the action to the word, and endeavour 
to make himself most particularly agreeable by a practical il¬ 
lustration of his tender feelings towards her. (ft this tete-a- 
tihte Jack had never said one syllable to any body ; and, now 
that the animosity of the lady exhibited itself in so violent 
and revengeful a manner, he thought it quite as well to keep 
his secret, and endeavour to impress the minds of the lord and 
the lawyer with the notion that her anger had been excited 
rather by his neglect of her advances, than his own presump¬ 
tion and impertinence. , , 

The conversation, as far as law was concerned, soon termi¬ 
nated. Jack was regularly put under Leveret’s care, and with 
the appearance of dinner ended all farther discussion. Every 
thing was en train; the matter was in Leveret’s hands, and, 
nothing could be better; and Jack, who, so long as he got rid 
of any thing unpleasant at the moment, cared little for results, 
tried back upon the confident assertion of the clerk of Messrs. 
Tapps, Tatlock, and Shaekleton, that he need not trouble him¬ 
self any more about it ; and out of this assurance, and the 
gaiety and ease with which his newly acquired acquaintance 
and counsellor spoke of the<business, he derived so much satis r 
faction, that when tlie wine had twice or thrice circulated 
after dinner, he felt as light as air, and perfectly 'careless of 
consequences. 

The moment he had acquired confidence enough to revert 
to his favourite—his engrossing topic, he resumed his observ¬ 
ations on “The Psyche” — his desire to have (i a yacht — his 
special desire to have that particular yacht. 

“'Well,” said Lord Wagley, “nothing can come off more 
opportunely : Leveret knows all the circumstances of the case, 
and how 1 come to hav.e' the selling of her. If you like to 
have her, I ’ll njake it perfectly easy to you: you shall give 
me • hjU at your own date; and I would not, 1 declare to 
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you, press the thing, only I know she is a bargain; — in fact, 
a bank-note.”. , , 

“ Your lordship is very good,” said Jack. “I own I (Joift 
know much of yachting — but she looks a good-un ; and I 
have more reasons than one for wishing to be — eh ? —.you 
know.” 

“ I understand," said his lordship. “ And now I tell you 
what — Leveret and you talk it over to-morrow ; whatever lut 
thinks fair about it, I agree to, now. He can act rather as a 
mutual friend than a lawyer, — and so — you settle it all 
between you: he knows what Chipstead gave for her, and 
the circumstances under which she is to be sold — so, there 
flow-” 

“ I shall be too happy to do any thing in my power,” said 
Leveret, Who was a remarkably gentlemanlike man, and evi¬ 
dently welWisposed towards his noble client and his curious 
guest. • 

“ I fancy,” said Lord Wagley, whose great object was to. 
sell the yacht, “ ‘The Psyche’ will not be long without a 
mistress — eh; Brag? You are always dangling, I see, at 
Lady Lavinia’s.” 

“ Umph !” said Jack — “1 like that sort of society. Some¬ 
how she knows a great deal of one thing and another — and is 
uncommon good-natured to me: as for Miss Hastings, she is 
what I eall a regular beauty, and no mistake.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Wagley, “ handsome .enough, but poor, 
and over head and ears in love with an author, — one of her 
aunt’s lions, who wrftes poetry —*' Sonnets to her Eyebrow,’ 
— ayd re.^ls it to her, when he can find an opportunity. The 
Lady Lavinia likes to have him at her little parties, because he 
has got a name; but she has expressed her opinion pretty 
clearly to Miss Fanny as to the nature of her acquaintance — 
talks first of his merits apd accomplishments, then of his want 
of money and .the precariousness of authorship, — prohibits 
her niece from entertaining any thing but a platonic friendship 
for him, and then invites him, night after night, to recite 
poems and sing lolc-songs for the amusement of her visiters. 
Lady Lavinia herself has a large inedme; but Fanny, who is 
a daughter of her only sister, who died young, and soon after 
her marriage, has but little: the whole bulk of the property 
went to jhe present Lord Scredington, who was a yephew of 
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the late earl. My belief is,” added his lordship, “ that Lady 
J.av'nia, although she is my fifteenth cousin, or some such 
thing, would be nothing loth to become a wife again.” 

“ Yet," said Jack, delighted with what he heard, “ she 
talks a great deal of hat first.” 

“ To be sure," said his lordship, “ she thinks, by showing 
how devoted she was to him, to induce somebody to be his 
successor. And now 1 ’ll tell you what my further opinion 
is, — that she will change her name within tlirqs months of 
your possessing ‘ The Psyche.’ ” 

“ I think she has a turn for marrying,” said Jack, who was 
putting his head into the trap which his two friends had set 
for him, as kindly as possible, “ and I don’t know why she 
should n’t, — she’s a sensible, agreeable, crecehur; and I think 
her little parties — at least the two nights I have feeen there 
—uncommon pleasant, — and no mistake.” 8 

As the conversation proceeded, Jack warmed, anu at' last 
they went the length pf drinking the health of the future 
mistress of “ The Psyche,” accompanied with remarks and 
observations which settled the point, and unequivocally al¬ 
luded to the individual lady ; and this, and an expression of- 
Lord Waglcy’s decided conviction that Jack would be a mem¬ 
ber of the Yacht Club before he was a week older, sent him 
to bed perfectly happy, and utterly forgetful of every thing 
disagreeable that had passed during the last month. " 

This may seem strange when the nature of these occur¬ 
rences is taken into calculation ; but that which is stranger 
still, is the fact that, for once in his life. Jack was not entirely 
mistaken in the effect he had produced. Lady La/inia r eally 
thought him a “ fine man.” She saw that he was not particu¬ 
larly learned, but she thought him vivacious and agreeable: 
such thoughts having gained possession of her mind, because, 
of the three days which had elapsed since he was first pre¬ 
sented to her, two and a half had been devoted to her. 

In the morning, Leveret and Mr. Brag had their final con¬ 
sultation on the subject of the yacht. They went on board : 
Jack poked about in every hole and corner, looked at every 
part of her with that soft of waggish curiosity which a moftkey 
might be supposed to exhibit under similar circumstances. 
The cAptain, as Chipstead's schipper was called, pointed out 
all her perfections, and expatiated upon her sailing qualities. 
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all of which was, as the reader may imagine, Greek to our 
hero; who, nevertheless, was captivated with the accomoda¬ 
tions she possessed, and which, while she was lying- in* the 
harbour as steady and as even upon her keel as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on its foundations, seemed to Jiim straight up, yght 
down, and no mistake. 

Four men and the captain would be a ‘capital complement 
for her; and the captain, who had been five years with Lord 
Flipfiap beforfe he engaged with Captain Chipstead, was a trea. 
sure and a host in himself. The tiling was clearly settled ; 
a man once bitten with a fancy, has only to be cherished and 
encouraged a little, and he is sure to put into execution the most 
absurd possible project. A cat in a bowl, in the middle of a 
duck-pond, could not be more completely out of her element 
than Jack Brag in a yacht; but the conceit, the ambition, and, 
above all, the hope of overcoming all obstacles by rising higher 
thap he.ever yet had attempted, confirmed him in the under¬ 
taking ; and having partaken of some luncheon which Lord, 
Wagley had ordered to be prepamf on board, and having 
drunk success, to yachting several times over, he pressed his 
kind friend Leveret's hand, in token of the conclusion of his 
bargain, and was put on shore at the “ Fountain,” owner of 
“ The Psyche,” for which he was to give a bill at two months 
for eight hundred pounds, — a cilcumstance not of the slightest 
earthly importance, because as Lord Wagjpy had said the night 
before, and the f aptain and the attorney had repeated in the 
morning, she was as good as a bank-note tor that money, the 
great strugglg about’ her, being, who was to possess her ; so 
that^ any ^day in the week he could dispose of her, and get 
abundance of thanks for sparing her. 

Lord Wagley was out sailing ; indeed, his lordship appeared 
particularly anxious not to have any personal share in making 
the bargain. Accordingly, Jack and the lawyer whiled away 
time;—first hy calling at Lady Lavinia’s, and then climbing 
the hill by Northwood Park gate, and then by strolling along 
the road towards Newport; their conversation turning chiefly 
on nautical matters, upofi which Mr. Leveret was very little 
better informed than his client. Having concluded their ex¬ 
cursion, they strolled back again, inquired at the turnpike 
about some shorter road homeward, and at last found them¬ 
selves orjee more on the Parade* 

A A 
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There they met Lady Lavinia and Fanny, there Jack for¬ 
mally announced the purchase he had made, and there re¬ 
vived her ladyship's compliments and congratulations on the 
event; there too they found Mr.Selwyn, the devoted admirer of 
Misp Hastings, and it^took but a few moments to perceive that 
their affection was reciprocal: but, as has already been observed, 
tlie pretensions of 'the young author were rigidly discounte¬ 
nanced by Lady Lavinia, who, having besieged and implored 
him into being her visitor, had become most anxious to get 
rid of him without the eclat of dismissing a lovef, and above 
all, without souring the temper of his" muse, and probably in¬ 
ducing something from his pen which might make her uncom¬ 
fortable for the rest of her life. 

A shrewd old lady long since dead, once expressed her 
opinion to me that, in a worldly point of view, it was much 
better to be feared than loved in society. That Selwyn was 
popular, and even beloved, there can be no doubt, but fliat 
with all his gentleness and gaiety, he possessed the power of 
making “ the galled jade'wince,” is equally true; and although 
it is farthest from my thoughts to hint that any such character 
could be justly appropriated to Lady Lavinia Newbiggin, still 
she felt that she had weak points, and had no desire that her 
blots should be hit by so able a master. Thus she was poised 
between the fear of giving him offence, and wishing most de¬ 
voutly that he woul^ take it. To carry this point she had 
formed a scheme, which she eventuaUy put into execution, 
with what success the reader will hereafter know. 

In the course of four or live days, during whiph Jack, wlnj 
had taken a great fancy to Leveret, and took his opinion upon 
every point, our hero, was actually put into possession of “The 
Psyche,” in consideration of his acceptance. That he was not 
at present to be balloted for at the Club, arose from some re¬ 
gulation as to the meeting of an adequate number of members, 
or some other reason, which Wagley most plaugibly gave, his 
object merely -being to dispose of the craft, jack’s dismay, 
however, when he found that the distinguishing and distin¬ 
guished burgee which formed one of her chief ornaments in 
his eyes, while fluttering at her topmast head, was to be downed 
so soon as she ceased to be the property of Captain Cliipstead, 
was great ; and his nervousness when he went on beard and, 
felt the influence of her pearl-like mainsail, (which had been 
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bent for his inspection), even under the lee of the houses, was 
most remarkable. 

Wagley had strenuously advised him to retain the. cajftaiff 
and crew :— “ couldn't do better.” This advice he implicitly 
followed, and proceeded to endeavour tg elicit from this mer¬ 
man and his followers what he ought farther to do. 

“ It depends greatly on gentlemen’s fancies, sir," said Bung, 
the captain: “ some likes one thing, and some another. I 
suppose you’ll'take longish trips, sir? she’s as fine a sea-boat 
as ever swam; — lies life a duck on the water.” “Yes,” said 
Jack, “ Yes, I shall go out and about like the others, you know, 
-•—all straight up, and right down,—and no mistake." 

“ What I mean is, sir,” said Bung, (evidently a relation of 
the truly nautical Cowes family, the Corks,) “some gentlemen 
likes to itave everything reg’iar ship-shape—just as one as if 
we was abofcrd of a man-o’-war. If you likes to have ‘ Psyche’ 
kept in that manner, — all, as I calls it, slap up,—these four 
men don’t mind punishment: — they’ve got their Guernsey 
shirts all worked, you see, with her tfame upon them, as like¬ 
wise upon their hats ; and if she’s to be handled like aking's- 
cutter, they don’t value the' 'cat’ of a farden. Here, Bill, 
you come aft; — show yourself to the gem’man.” 

Accordingly a regular fine-looking Vectan stepped i/p to 
Jack and exhibited to him his hat and striped frock, whereupon 
were wdrked in the one instance, and painted in the other,— 
the letters PSYCHE, the which exhibition astonished Jack 
not a little, it being the first time he had ascertained that such 
Vas the mod* of spelling Mrs. Cuj5id’s game, — a circumstance 
whiith might have been ascertained by any more observant 
person than Bung, inasmuch as Mr. Brag, after looking at the 
object before him, repeated in a tone sufficiently audible to 
have attracted “ ears polite,’’— “ Physic,—what the deuce does 
that mean ? ” 

“ I should *in course," said Brag to his captain, " like to 
have her uncommon smart, — and all that; "but I don’t nn- 
derstandwhat you mean about the men not caring for the ‘ cat.’" 

“ What I mean, sir," said Bung, “ is, that among the tip- 
toppers of our squadron, them as we'call the moon-rakers, and 
angel-disturbers, — they keeps up reg’iar navy discipline, and 
whenever a man gets intosticated in regard of liquor, — goes 
a \ 2 
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ashore without leave, — stays ashore after his leave is out, or 
' 4oes,any thing lubberly, they has him seized up,to a grating, 
anil gives him ‘ a couple of dozen ! ’ ” 

“ A couple of dozen what f ” said Jack. 

“ hashes, sir,” said ,Bung. 

“ And do they stand it ? " asked Jack. 

“It’sail matter of agreement in the outset,” said Bung. 
“It’s a regular understood thing in a small craft, — five 
pounds a flogging;—that’s the price, sir; and f some of the 
nobs here, as is what they thinks uncommon slap-up, stumps 
to the tune of two or three hundred a year a-piece, to support 
discipline: howsomever, here, in this bit of a thing, it am’t 
likely we should never come to that; only I mention it at first, ‘ 
because it's always considered in the wages.” 

‘ Bit of a thing ! " muttered Jack, who felt, while he was 
beginning to get extremely uncomfortable on the (feck of his 
yacht, himself scarcely second to Nelson, and “The Psyche” 
not at all inferior to “ The Victory.” “No,—no,” said lie, 
“ I shan't want that sort of thing. I shall take it easy, and 
have no floggings.” 

“ I suppose,” said Bung, “ you would like to get what’s 
wantin^ia the way of stores aboard as soon as possible.” 

“ 'Stores ! ” said Jack, and his mind reverted to the shop. 
“ I’d rather have moulds or wax." 

“ Beg pardon, sir," said Bung — “not such like as that; 
your servant will bring them sort of things .off, I dare say. 
No ; 1 ’ve just made out a bit of a list of some of the things 
we shall want ;— 

3 casks of beef. 

3 do. pork. 

6 bags biscuit. 

3 barrels of beer. 

2 firkins Irish butter. 

200 fathom of inch and a-half rope. 

1 small anchor, three and a-half cwt. 

80 blocks, of sizes. 

4 small barrels superfine tar. 

15 bolts of best canvass. 

And a few other little necessaries ; such as four new oars and 
a mast for the boat: and then, sir, the copper is a littltf scraped 
under her pounter, which will'want looking after; aijd some 
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of the glasses in the skylights is damaged; and I think, sir,, 
it would be jis well to tell the carpenter to run his eye glong’ 
the bowsprit. I’m not quite sure that it isn’t sprurtg. . Jt’ve 
looked at it myself, and so has Jim; but it’s best to be all 
right. We had a jolly good bump against a lubberly West- 
Indiaman—pitched right into her bows.—the last time the 
captain was out.” 

“ Why," .said Jack, rattling the few shillings which were 
in his pocl^ts, as if they were the more endeared to him on 
account of the departure of so many of their associates, “ that 
seems a good deal, but I suppose you know best.” 

“ It's all necessary, sir, you may rely upon it,” said Bung. 
“ We want some slops sadly.” 

“ What! ” said Jack, “ besides the beer ? ” 

“ Beer won’t keep men warm, sir,” said Bung. 

“Oh, no, in course,” said Jack; “when it is cold they 
Shull have whatever they want.” 

“ It’s clothes I mean, sir,” said I^ung: “ and about spirits, 
sir — will your servant sarve out — or how ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,”’ said Jack, “ that will be best.” 

“Just as you please, sir,” said Bung. “ The captain used 
to send forward what was wanted, under, my care: — but 
just as you please.” , 

“ I ’ll go down stairs,” said Jack, “ and look about 
me— 

“Here, Jinr,” cried the captain — “aye you there?—the 
gentleman is going below.” 

And doww he went, in a. sort of mist and maze, caused by 
th# accumulation of expense and difficulty for which he was 
in no way prepared, and which completely upset the wisdom 
of the French proverb, which says, “ Ce n’ext que le premier 
pas qui coute.” 

Jack’s great object in what he called “ going down stairs” 
was, to be fleft for a few minutes to his own reflections, 
which, however, were any thing but agreeable. A yatcht in 
the abstract was a very charming thing, and the absolute 
necessity of possessing one, beforg he could become associated 
dub-wise with Lord Wagley and his friends, rendered it most 
of all desirable; but he saw in a moment that he had quite 
mistaken and miscalculated the whole affair. Nor did the 
a*a 3 
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preparations so anxiously suggested by Bung,—involving, as 
they evidently did, the possibility of lengthened*excursions,— 
seen? ill the slightest degree more agreeable to his imagina¬ 
tion. Bung, however, followed him below, and made sundry 
remarks upon the hinges of a door which wanted mending, 
and the handles of pome drawers which required altering; nor 
did he leave him until Brag, resolved to enjoy the privilege 
of command for which he had paid, or was to pay, so dearly, 
dismissed him, and abandoned hims&lf to the enjoyment of 
just as much motion, produced by the flapping of the dis¬ 
played mainsail, as made his head ache, without his exactly 
finding out why, and the delights of the fragrance of the best, 
possible pitch and tar with which certain seams in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the cabin had been recently payed. 

Jack threw himself upon his crimson moreen cushions, and 
voted himself a rash enterprising hero; but as the yacht would 
always fetch her price, and as Lady Lavinia had really—■‘for 
so it was—made an unequivocal demonstration of regard for 
him, in which very curious prepossession she was mightily 
encouraged by Lord Wagley, and even by Fanny Hastings, 
who looked to anything like a matrimonial engagement for 
her aunt as a certain precursor of her own union with her 
talented, but not rich, lover,, the literary man; — he con¬ 
sidered himself, under the peculiar circumstances in which he 
had contrived to place himself, fully justified in making his 
present experiment.. 

As the new owner of “ The Psyche ” was casting his eyes 
around the close-smelling box in which he was reVelling, they 
suddenly rested upon a book. Jack was no great reader, but 
his anxiety was awakened to know what work it could be that 
had been left in his possession: he poked across the cabin, 
and having secured the treasure, found it to be the Code of 
signals belonging to the club—or squadron, as it has since 
been called—of which he was so anxious tc become a mem¬ 
ber. Jack, who was cunning enough to know that he could 
not use these signals until he had received the accolade, 
thought it nevertheless a great object to secure the book, so js 
to inform himself of what was going on when the squadron 
was telegraphing; accordingly he resolved upon makyig ex¬ 
tracts into* his own pocket-hook, leaving the inestimable trea- 
su:e it: elf iyitouched ,• and accordingly he began without loss 
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of time to transcribe, at random, such as he thought most 
interesting. 

No 

208. “ Send some cutlets on board." 

Do. (With a gun.) — “ And potatoes. 

211. “ The last snuff is not good.” 

214. " Send Hawkesly’s mixture.” 

506. “ Lemons.” 

507- “ Eunishment." 

692 . “ The enemy is in sight.” 

6'93. “ Get dinner at-” 

(Followed by numeral for hour.) 

1204. “ Tarts from Southampton.” 

. — (With two balls from the club-house post.) — 

“ Champagne.” 

’ (Numeral for bottles.) 

1271. “ How d’ye do?” 

1272 . “ Pretty well, I thank you.” 

Do. (With a gun .)—“ How are you?” 

1308. “ Ladies are sick ; send off large boat.” 

1309- “Ay, ay.'” 


NIGHT SIGNALS. 

<e We are becalmed," 


Two guns and a "I 
light at .gaff. J 

A blue light, and^| 
three guns in I 
quick succession J- “ Dear me! 
through the C Aib- l 
bouse rail/. J 

One gun, and 


r you don’t say so ?’ 


gun, 

two lights at top. 
mast head. 

One gun, and a"J 
roeketfromClab- J- 
housc. 




“ Don’t wait dinner ; we can't get back.” 


“ We don’t mean it.’ 


“ Send off boat-cloaks, and umbrellas.’ 


J 

One gun,and two! 
rockets. J 

Otic gun through! „. 

Club-house rails. J ■ 

Jack* had scarcely made these few interesting, and im¬ 
portant extracts before he heard his captain coming, what he 
a a 4 
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called, “ down stairs.” He threw down the mystic volume, 
huddled his memoranda into his pocket, and feigned sleep— 

—.- “ the certain knot of peace; 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe; 

The poor inq/i’s wealth, the prisoner's release; 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low"— 

in order to impress Bung with an idea of the perfect at- 
home-ishness which he felt in his own yacht. 

Bung came to announce that the boat was alongside, and to 
inquire whether he would like to go ashore; to which the 
newly-installed lord and master of the barque replied ip the 
affirmative, gladly seizing the proffered opportunity of re¬ 
leasing himself from the growing qualmishness which op¬ 
pressed him, not of himself having ascertained what specific 
instructions he was required to. give, or what special order to 
make, in order to procure his transportation to terra firma. 

As Jack stepped over the side, which he did with c6n- 
siderable apprehension, j,nd just as he had bumped himself, 
first on the gunwale, secondly on one of the thwarts, and 
thirdly and lastly into the stern-sheets of the' boat, Bung 
inquired whether he was to order the few little items which 
he had mentioned as being essentially necessary to the nau¬ 
tical 'existence of “ The Psyche,” and received from Brag 
his full authority to do so,—inasmuch as, if they could not 
be done without, what was to be done but have them." The 
splendid manner in which these instructions were given, struck 
awe and gratitude into the hearts and minds of the two pul¬ 
lers, who touched their, hats‘as Jack stepped on shore, “just 
all as one” as if he had been an admiral: Jack, however, 
felt a pang in the midst of all this elevation. They pulled 
to the landing-place by the flag-staff at the end of the Parade, 
farthest from the castle, instead of to the sloping chaussee 
close to it,— that being sacred to the use of the members of 
the club. ' 

This little drawback, however, would be got over in a few 
days, and Jack looked forward to the assumption of the uni¬ 
form, which he had ordered three days before, as a matter 
of certainty; and with th.. t .. u spect before him, leading as it 
did to the accomplishment of his great project with regard 
to Lady Lavinia, he plunged at once into the expenses and 
extravagancy which appeared Hkely in the end to work his 
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destruction. Jack, however, possessed a certain degree of- 
that sort of self-preservative prudence which closely rpseraljled 
cunning; and while he was playing this game, living *upon 
the means he still possessed, and purchasing, upon the credit 
of his acceptances, property which h< was made to believe 
would fetch its price after it had served his turn, he came to 
a resolution not upon any account to trench upon the 3001. 
which Salmon had paid into his banker’s; he having ascer¬ 
tained the fiact of such payment having been made, by a letter 
of inquiry upon the subject addressed to the firm. 

At this juncture, and while Jack is waiting to get Psyche 
• in order,—and while Selwyn, the gentle and the witty, is 
urging his suit with Fanny Hastings, — and Lord Wagley is 
preparing to soften Jack’s fall with respect to the club, the 
reader may not dislike to know the result of the “ journey to 
London,” effected by the Thespians and the Salmons on the 
day of Jack’s hurried departure from Lewes. 

As they proceeded, the gloom and sullenness of the bride 
did by no means abate; neither did Mr. Salmon’s apprehen¬ 
sions with regard to a collision between the lady within, and 
the lady without, in any degree subside, inasmuch as the only 
subject upon which his wife spoke with anything like common 
sociability was that of the mutton-chops at Godstone. 

The J^ates, however, seemed to frown even more severely than 
the fair; for before they had reached East Grinstead, the sky, 
erst blue and beautiful, was suddenly overcast with heavy 
t elouds, which in a very short time evinced the strongest dis¬ 
position to pour down hail:” the Wind rose, and blowing 
strohg ftfim the northward, drifted the heavy torrent right in 
their teeth, and in a very short time drenched Titsy, J. S. 
and every other object animate or inanimate which was ex¬ 
posed to its influence on the uttermost side of the coach. 

That these copious tributes had a tendency to cool the bride’s 
temper, or wash from the tablets of her mind the sorrows 
and the sense of injury with which they were so fatally in¬ 
scribed, the reader cannot imagine: on the contrary, as each 
succeeding fold of her ample drapery,became susceptible of the 
moisture, she became proportionably more irritable. The phi¬ 
losophers tell us that water thrown on fire gives it additional 
power, and, sure enough, by the time they did reach East Grin- 
stead sh% was in a state of excitement hardly to bff described. 
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Jem thought, in his own mind, that this would he a good 
opportunity to persuade her, as Falstaff says UJ Bardolph, to 
“ lay out," and descending from her exaltation, order a “ po- 
chay" to town : but he did not dare to make the proposition, 
because Titsy suggesttd to him that, as there were only two 
men inside besides the ladies, — little did she think who they 
were, —there could be no doubt that one of them, “ ’specially 
the little one, for he was so genteel,” would offer to give up 
his seat to her. The bare possibility of such a tiding put Sal¬ 
mon into a fever; not that his wife’s eye, unaccustomed to the 
rougeing, powdering, lip-salving, eyebrowing, and all,con¬ 
comitant stage tricks, was likely to recognise as the lovely', 
bright-eyed Desdemona of the preceding evening, the sallow 
little woman who, unlaced, unplaited, unpainted, and packed up 
for travelling, in a plaid cloak, and huge shawl, looked as unlike 
either what Mrs. Salmon had seen in the street of Lewes, or 
on the stage of the theatre, as — no matter what — the sirfiile 
is difficult, — the parallel might be dangerous. 

While the horses were being changed, neither of the gen¬ 
tlemen “ insides” got out; nor did they evince either pity or 
compassion for the saturated sufferer, who was not backward 
in reminding them of her presence by stamping with her feet 
on the boot in order to keep «p the circulation, producing a 
noise which must have sensibly reminded them of the evi¬ 
dences of impatience so frequently afforded by the gods in the 
galleries. * ' * 

The weather cleared a Jittle as they .proceeded ; but the 
gleams of sunshine, like those of hope to other sfefferers, were* 
but transient, and before they actually reached Gladstone it 
had resumed its wonted severity. It was here that Salmon 
felt determined to assume the command, and hire a ‘ pochay,’ 
as he called it; and when the coach drove up to the door, 
before his better half had even commenced her descent, he 
inquired if such a thing could be had : the answer was in the 
negative, all their horses were out, and no less than two parties 
were staying in the house from their inability }o forward them. 

This discussion, however, was overheard by Mr. Teear- 
deyell and his shawdow, who nearly annihilated Salmon *by 
telling him that they were about to leave the coach there, in 
order to *go across to a friend’s house near Reigate, where they 
were expected at dinner, and ‘that therefore their two places 
wbuld bfe quite at his service and that of the lady. 
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To use Mr. Salmon's own description of his feelings at 
hearing this announcement, you might have knocked him dO<yn 
with a feather. His wife and Molly Hogg in the same cdaeh, 
— two fighting-cocks in a sack could not prove more formid. 
able companions: however, there was‘no help for it;“and 
accordingly Salmon handed his precious charge into the par¬ 
lour, where the long-desired chops, and “ something hot,’’ 
were on the instant produced, in order to assuage the angered 
feelings of tbe gentle Titsy. 

To Salmon’s great joy, neither of the ladies in the coach 
got taut; they fell to, upon their well flattened sandwiches, 
and were assisted in their dirt-devouring pursuit by their com¬ 
panions, who stood at the door and partook of the bounty of 
la belle Mark. For the benefit of the house, they borrowed a 
tumbler of (i the waiter, one of the gentlemen drank a, little 
water, and the other lighted his cigar by the kitchen fire. 
While a\l this was going on, and Mr. and Mrs. Salmon were 
regaling, Jem’s eyes were constantly fixed on the coach; and, 
as he saw his wife replenishing her glass with strong ale, he 
felt his heart sink from apprehension of the result. 

“ You do n’t eat, Mr. S.” said the lady : “ left your appe¬ 
tite behind you, I suppose, — in the playhouse, most likely ? ” 

“ 1 do eat,” said Salmon. 

“ Not as you did coming down,” replied the lady. “ Them 
as is in love never eats.” 

This by way 6f prelude to the performance was complete; 
and when the coachnjan put his hogd into the room, with the 
usual “ Now,' sir, if you please,” the summons sounded worse 
in Mr. SaJmon’s ears, than the Clown’s invitation to Barnar- 
dine to come down and be hanged ; he fidgetted, and shuffled. 
“ If,” thought he, “ I could say one word by way of prepara¬ 
tion to Miss H. not to mind her, — not to speak ; but how 
can I ? what is to be dene ? ’’ the waiter came into the room 
to be paid, elSe he would have feigned going out to pay him. 
“ Come, sir, if you please,” was repeated ; when, just as they 
were obeying the, second appeal, Mr. Teeardeyell looked in 
and said, “ Come, sir, you are keeping the stage waiting 
at {he same moment holding up his finger so as to a ract Sal¬ 
mon’s attention. 

“ Dropped one of my gloves,” said Salmon, turning back to 
affect todook for it. This ruse succeeded. TeeardEyell seized 
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the moment. “ All’s right inside,—no fear, —there's nobody 
in, the coach whom you know, and remember 'you know no¬ 
body.’ 

This mysterious counsel was evidently well meant, and was 
accordingly received vtith a look of gratitude. Fortified by 
this, Salmon saw with comparative satisfaction the waiter and 
chamber maid assisting to squeeze his wife into the coach ; and 
as soon as that important operation was performed, he stepped 
in after her. 

“ Please, ma ’am," said Mrs. Salmon to her vis-a-vis, “ will 
it be agreeable for you just to put your other leg outside 
o’ mine ? Thank ye, ma’am ; — shocking bad day. I'm alt 
in a muck, just as if I had been sitting in a washing-tub the 
whole of the morning.” 

Jem did not hear much of this, so completely was he 
astounded with what he saw. Mrs. Hogg sat opposite to Mrs. 
Salmon. According to Mr. Teeardeyell’s direction, he took' no 
notice of her, nor did .she acknowledge him; and, as Mrs. 
Salmon had never seen her, all went well: but opposite to 
Jem sat a little crumped-up woman, apparently sixty, wearing 
a pair of green glasses, who was speedily described by Mrs.' 
Hogg as a French lady “just landed at Brighton from Dieppe, 
who had come on a visit to her, who had never been in Eng¬ 
land before, and spoke no English; which,” continued the 
matron, “is very awkward, because I speak no French ; so I 
am taking her to London, to a brother of mine, where the 
whole family are excellent French scholars, and she will be 
quite comfortable. • - " 

Salmon had seen Miss Hogg get into the coacn with her 
mamma, and her mamma was there still, and nobody in the 
shape of woman had left the carriage during their journey ; 
but so plausibly did the exemplary lady tell the history of the 
Frenchwoman, and so perfectly did* his opposite neighbour 
look the part, that James was perfectly puzzlednor would he 
have been satisfied of the beauty of the fiction and the skill of 
Miss'H., if he had not been made aware of her identity by 
ohe or two of those little -nudges which are sometimes given 
and received by travellers, in what are called public convey- 
stncea, in the most private manner. He was soon satisfied 
that Mlfry teas there, and acting as well as ever she did in her 
life. 
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Nothing occurred to mar the serenity of the journey ; in¬ 
deed Mrs. Sajmon, overpowered by the “ heavy wet” w^ich 
she had taken within and without, sank into an agre^rb’le 
slumber, which afforded her affectionate husband an opportu¬ 
nity of entering into a whispered explanation of his regrets 
and agony at what had taken place, which was gradually warm¬ 
ing into an agreeable interchange of soft dungs, when he was 
all at once checked in his eloquence by Mrs. Hogg’s saying 
“ Fox,” in the loudest tone and with marked emphasis, meaning 
thereby to convey to her friends in one of the shortest possible 
monosyllables her suspicion that Mrs. Salmon was not quite 
so fast asleep as she pretended to be. 

• Her apprehensions, however, were ill-founded ; nor did she 
awake from her repose, except for a few moments while they 
were changing the horses at Croydon, until having arrived at 
the “ Elephant and Castle,” it became necessary that the com¬ 
panions should separate, — Mr. and Mrs. Salmon going by the 
“ City Branch,” and the ladies proceeding in the coach to what 
is called, by the truly elegant, the “West End.” Here the- 
affair had terminated happily, the scheme had succeeded, and 
stratagem was triumphant: but such was the espieglerie of Miss 
Hogg, and such her unwillingness either that her own skill in 
disguises should go unnoticed, or that Salmon should, as they 
say, “get off altogether” from the punishment due to his in¬ 
fidelity to her in marrying without even so much as apprising 
her of his intention, that just as the parties had divided, and' 
as the coaches were driving off in different directions, the 
young lady whipped off her green Spectacles, and popping her 
head out of the window, said,’ “ Good day, Mrs. S. ! when yott 
go to the play next, I hope you 'll contrive to behave better,” 

This was “ letting slip the dogs of war ” with a vengeance : 
these words opened worlds of deception and dissimulation to 
Mrs. Salmon’s wondering mind. She now saw that she had 
been duped aiyl deceived intentionally, and her husband was 
in the plot; all his protestations that what had been done, 
was done for the best, that it would have been most shocking 
to have had anything like a quarrel in the coach, and sh on, 
were wholly unavailing in the way of soothing her : she was 
implacable ; nor was Salmon himaelf less irate with the Thes¬ 
pian, who* certainly had sacrificed to vanity and jealousy the 
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peace and tranquillity of a couple which she at first had unin¬ 
tentionally disturbed. , 

'\^hat the ultimate results of this travelling masquerade 
were, the reader may yet live to hear. 


CHAPTER V. 

In about ten days from the date of his purchase, and not 
before, Brag was informed by his captain, Bung, that " Tile 
Psyche ” was “ ready for sea ; ” the aforesaid Bung, being an' 
exception to the general rule of nautical honesty and fair¬ 
dealing, having successfully persuaded Jack into the absolute 
necessity of stocking and victualling her, as if she were going 
to make a fresh voyage to the North Pole, in order to discevp 
that there is nothing to find out. 

• It was curious enough to see the boaster caught in his own 
snare: his last step had compelled him really to do all, or mostof 
the things about which he had, through the previous years of 
his life, only talked ; there was really the yacht,—the captain 
and'erew were really there, — really there was his own man, 
(butler and valet); there were really all the essentials for. 
luncheon, and its consequences ; and there was Lady Lavinia 
doing the honours^ and issuing her invitations to make up the 
party for the first cruise; those to whom she sent her missives 
being too glad to get afloat,'even with he! ladyship. 

Brag liked it very much ; it seemed somehow that hq, was 
beginning to realise all his visions; but as there are drawbacks 
to all pleasures, so in his case there occurred one, which at 
first appeared insurmountable. Jack went on board about 
twelve o’clock. It was a fine fresh day, and every thing 
looked propitious for a trip. 

When he got on the deck of “ The Psyche,” the mainsail, 
which had been shaken out, began to flap and flutter, and Jack 
surveyed it with an awe not to be described? he looked ahead, 
and saw one or two yadits plunging head foremost intonhe 
rising billows, and then riding over their curling heads in a 
manner which filled him with the most terrible apprehensions. 

"•It blqjvs uncommon hardy Bung,” sai ‘ Jack. 
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“ Nice breeze as ever was, sir,” said the captain. 

“ Those vessels out there, are bobbing up and down a good 
deal;—a’n’tthey?” said Jack. . '. 

“ Pitches a few, sir," said Bung. “ When we gets further 
out, the swell will be longer. We may, perhaps, get a bit, of a 
twister off Spithead, if it holds as it does now: but Psyche's 
an uncommon dry boat.” 

Into the fair-weather mind of Brag, the idea of her ever 
being wet had never yet entered. 

“ Oh ! ” said Brag, “ a dry boat, and no mistake.” 

“ Not a bit o’ one, sir,” said Bung. “ She was a little 
crank' last year: but I ’ve got a ton or two more ballast just 
a-midships, which, as I calculate, makes her all right.” 

“ Umph ! ” said Brag, who kept his eyes fixed upon the 
boom, which gave evident signs of liveliness, as the wind took 
the sail. ' 

‘ c The ladies are coming aboard, sir,” said Hickman, Jack’s 
new servant, — “quite a treasure,” who had lived with 
Captain Chipstead as long as that gahant officer could contrive 
to keep him, and who was, therefore, a perfect master of his 
art in his present capacity. 

“ Are they?” said Jack. “ What a lot!” 

Accordingly, the boat containing these fait creatures, palled 
alongside ; and Jack, standing at the gangway, handed on 
to the deck of his yacht, Lady Lavinia Newbiggen, Miss 
Hastings, Lady and Miss Wattle, Captain Hazleby — a sort 
of lover of the latter, — Miss Lumsden, intimate associate ef 
■Miss Hastings, and Dr. Munx, Lady, Olivia's physician in 
ordinary y not one of which amiable and respectable indivi¬ 
duals, with the exception of Lady Lavinia and her niece, 
were in any particular degree known to Jack, and not one of 
them caring whether he were hanged or not, the next day, 
their object being, to carry on their respective flirtations, en¬ 
joy the cruise? and satisfy the appetite it most probably would 
create, by the demolition of his luncheon. 

Selwyn was too good a dramatist not to have conceived a 
sort of underplot, in which he was himself to perform the 
principal part. Scarcely had the first detachment of Houria 
set their feet on board, before Selwyn and his friend Mr. Buck¬ 
thorn, whom he brought with him, in order to make bis own 
appearance nothing particular, were at the side. 
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“ Oh, Mr. Selwyn,” said Lady Lavinia, “ I didn’t know 
we were to have the pleasure of your society." , 

<f* I asked him to come,” said Jack; “ all right, and no 
mistake.” 

The emphasis which Jack so studiously placed upon the 
monosyllable “ him,” tended in some degree to enlighten her 
ladyship as to his notions of the free-and-easy style in which 
she had introduced her, By him, uninvited party; however, 
there they were. Bung came up to Jack, and inquired if he 
expected any more company. 

'Pon my life! I don’t know,” said Jack, for once quite 
out of his element: — “ does anybody know if anybody else 
is coming ? ” 

A dead silence succeeded to the question. 

“ Shall we cast off from the buoy, sir ? ” said Bung. 

“ What boy ? ” said Jack ; “ 1 don’t expect nc’boys.” 
Whereupon his guests laughed a little. • 

“ I mean, sir," said the captain, touching the rim of his 
hat, “ are you ready to ‘start ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Brag, getting rather soured at finding that 
nobody paid the slightest attention to anything he said. “ I’m 
ready ;—only mind the wind." 

Forward thefe,” cried Bung, — and no sooner were the 
words out of his mouth than Hickman jumped up the com-, 
panion and cried, “Bung, Bung!—hold hard:—"the ice 
and the pines is n’t come aboard; nor not one of the perigoos 
(as he pronounced it). I say, make the signal 1<)06 for the 
ices; 2014 for the pines numeral four, and..blue-pierced 
white, at the gaff, with a gun, for the perigoos: — J. can’t sail 
without the perigoos.” 

“ Oh! no," said Jack, not knowing what on earth or water 
it meant— “ we can’t go without the perigoose, for fear of 
accidents ; I won’t go to sea without a perigoose." 

“ What’s the use,” said Bung to Hickman, o’ you talking 
to me of making signals ? — it’s as much as my life’s worth. 
Mr. Brag is n’t a member of the squadron: how can I use 
them ’ere signals ? If I did, the yachtmeu, as sure as we 
stand here, would load them ’ere carronades which poke their 
noses out of the iron railings in front of the ‘ Clubbus ,’ and 
blow us to A attorns." ■- 

“ Hon’t do that, captain,” said Jack; “ anything reason- 
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able I don’t mind. If the perrigoose is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, have it aboard; but no tricking — no affront If the 
squadron — no : all straight up, right down, and no - mi|Uke.'’ 

“ Why, sir,” said Hickman in a whisper to Jack, “ were’s 
more come aboard than you told me of; and if you have n’t 
something more in the way of provisions, they ’ll be all out of 
sorts.” 

“ Out of sorts! ” said Jack — “ not if they are like me the 
other day when I came over here: they ’ll be a deuced sight 
more out of sorts the more they eat — eh ? — right down, 
straight up, and no mistake.” 

“ Why, sir,” said Hickman in the same subdued tone, “ I 
have been at this work with the captain now three or fout years 
— that is, you know, sir, as long as he could stand it, — and I 
know the whole — what I call the whole scale and bearing of 
this sort c5 thing. They all hate the sea as much as I and, 
begging your pardon, you do ; but it’s a something to do : 
and then the young gentlemen, and the young ladies, like it; 
and the old ones like it — but they like the consolations below, 
sir, — the luncheon — all that, rely upon it. You ’ll forgive 
me, sir; if you want the thing to go off well, you ’ll make 
Hung hoist 1906 — 2014, and hoist blue-peter at the gaff, 
with a gun.” 

“ Hoist Peter where ? ”, said Jack. 

“ At the gaff, sir,” said Hickman, “ where we generally run 
up the ensign.”, 

Jack's small mind was now so entirely overloaded with ices, 
pines, and pprigeux pies (unknown tq him by that •name), 
that he sjw in his servant’s proposition about the signal, no¬ 
thing but an option between hanging an ensign in the army, 
or Blue Peter, whom he had established in his mind as being 
one of his crew, so nicknamed by his shipmates. 

It is notorious that servants will have their way, and Psyche 
was not suffered to get way upon her, until, in defiance of 
signal-making, Mr. Hickman had sent ashore for his ices, his 
pines, and his perrigoos, which duly arrived in half an hour, 
much to the surprise of Jack, who did not know in the least 
what his excellent steward and butler meant. Hickman en¬ 
joyed exceedingly the innocence of his master; and having 
been, as Jack would have said, “put up” to the necessity of 
b a- 
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haying an increase of provisions by the strangers, — who had 
a much greater influence over Hickman than Jack himself 
had", 'from having been friends of Captain Chipstead — he 
resolved upon having a strong reinforcement of comestibles, 
cotite-qui coute. 

At last, every thing being ready, Bung gave the word to 
cast off — “ Haul taut the sheetand away ran the “ The 
Psyche ” out of the harbour like an arrow from a bow. 

“ To the Nab? sir,” said Bung to Brag. 

“ Oh! in course, — Oh, yes, go to the Nab,” said Jack. 

She rounded out beautifully. The ladies were in ecstasies ; 
nothing could be more charming. Clear of the harbour, she. 
began to feel the breeze. 

“ You ’ll take the helm, sir, won’t you ? ” said Bung to Brag. 

“ No,” said Jack, “ no — nothing, thank you, before lun¬ 
cheon.” r 

“Stand by there.” “Ay,ay,sir.”—“About she goes!” 
Flap — slap went the mainsail: shiver—shake — round went 
the boom: off went Jack’s hat — he hadn’t yet hoisted a 
cap: splash came a sea — whisked over her bows: the ladies 
laughed. Bung cried—“Steady now:—there, there — 
that ’ll do. Belay there, Jim. On with that hatch. Clear 
away there. Mind your eye. Jack.” 

And then Psyche began to pitch and knock up the, 
spray, much to the surprise of her sporting owner, who was 
however speedily released from the embarrassment of being 
unhatted by the provident Hickman, who brought him up a 
cap, such as he ought to have worn at starting. . 

“ Delightful breeze ! ” said Mr. Buckthorne to Jack, wIiq 
was holding on, like grim death, by the companion, looking in 
the face as white as a sheet. 

“Very nice, indeed," said Jack. 

Dash came another bright silvery spray over her bows, 
which flew on high, and sparkled in the sun dike a dancing 
rainbow. 

my !” said Jack, “ that’s uncommon severe, eh ! — 
im&n o mistake." 

- ‘‘‘ Lord love you, sir !•’’ said Bung, “ she’s like a duels in 
the water. Here's a stiff-’un coming; see how she ’ll rise to 

that." • 

And, sure enough, a great white horse came foaming and 
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splashing along, and over it she went! Glorious confirmation. 
of her duck-Kke qualities. . ■ 

“By Job!” said Jack, holding on, “we are well «ut of 
that.” 

“ Bung,” cried the doctor, “ here comes a twister.” 

And before the words were out of his mouth, a good top¬ 
pling wave struck her nearly a-midships — Bung giving the 
doctor, who had been a constant companion of Chipstead in 
his voyages,one of those cunning looks which are perfectly 
understood amongst the initiated, as he gave Psyche a “ yaw", 
up into the wind, in order to make the beautiful pneumatic 
.exhibition which followed, for the benefit of her new owner. 

This, however, was more than Jack could stand, arid after 
this shake he made a rapid disappearance. He descended to 
the cabin, not however half so much affected by the mere phy¬ 
sical effects*of the motion as by his moral apprehension that 
nothing short of a miracle could save them from perditon. 

Upon the next tack they ran away beautifully— not to poor 
Brag’s eyes, who having thrown himself horizontally upon one 
of the well-stuffed sofas in his cabin, and having made him¬ 
self rather better, thought that nothing ever could restore 
“Psyche" to the gentle upright position in which Bhe rode so 
easily when he bought her : and what added to his misery 
“was, hearing the mirthful bonversation of his unknown guests 
none of whom had left the deck, or abandoned the delights o\ 
participating in the pleasures of the day. • 

Just as Jack was .getting what, he called a little easy and 
'comfortable *- barring his -constant apprehensions of some 
dreadful Alamity, — his ears were assailed by Lady Lavinia’s 
voice, calling qpon him, loudly and repeatedly, to know when 
they were to have luncheon. He could not disobey the sum¬ 
mons of the noble Orlebar with whom he sought an alliance, 
and he therefore roused himself. Hickman advised him 
to bathe his ‘temples with cold water, and drink brandy ; 
both of which he did ; — a mode of taking brandy and water 
which a particular friend of his would have pronounced the 
very best mode of administering -that beverage. However, 
Jack was completely beaten, and it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty Hickman could get him to sit right up, and no mis¬ 
take ! while, by his command^ he summoned the guests to 
their repast. 
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It is not an agreeable subject to dwell upon, but as the 
mishap affords a new illustration of Jack’s absurdities — only 
imagine a man having been dreadfully, and being still consi. 
derably, sick, oppressed and agitated by a certain quantum of 
alarm, and labouring moreover under the influence of an un¬ 
savoury smell of pitch, moreen-damask, savoury vianijs, and 
fresh paint, having to preside aCa table which was dancing the 
hays, and help a squashy French pie, made by a Cowes con¬ 
fectioner. In addition to this, Jack had to beh.nl d the de¬ 
struction of flocks of fowls, heaps of hams and tongues, and 
sundry more delicate things, by people whom he had never seen 
before, and who were, unluckily for him, what are called good; 
sailors. 

Things went on pretty well; Lady Lavinia encouraged 
him, — for she really liked him: pop wen't the champagne 
corks — (splash came a sea down the companion) : — more 
fowls ; more mousm — more seas : — and it was pledsant to 
observe how careful Captain Hazleby was of Miss Wattle, who 
could hardly keep her seat in her chair without his assistance. 
Selwyn, too, who in the confusion of the moment had contrived 
to get near Miss Hastings, was equally attentive to her ; while 
Dr. Munx, a great favourite with Lady Lavinia, kept pre¬ 
scribing repeated draughts of Jack's champagne, which her 
• ladyship kept swallowing, weeping a little as the day wore on , 1 
and saying to herself, audibly enough to be heard by TJack — 
“ How my poor dear Henry would have liked such a dify as 
this! ” 

The beauty of the day, however, began to fade away ; the’ 
bright sky was overcast with clouds, and a meteorological 
contest took place between the wind and the rain. It became 
impossible for the ladies to return to the deck, and indispens¬ 
ably necessary to shut the cabin skylights. This was extremely 
agreeable to Jack, whose health, under existing circumstances, 
required the admission of a very considerable quantity of 
oxygen, and who, when the cucumber-frame was put over what 
he called the square hole in the floor, felt as one may suppose 
a sparrow feels, under the receiver of an air-pump during the 
process of exhaustion. * * 

" The wind has all died away,” said Mr. Buckthorne, when 
he returned from the deck. “ Here we are, off St. Helens, 
and, as Bufcg says, when we shall get away nobody can tell." 
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“ But what are we to do ? ” said Jack, to whom every 
novelty of circumstance presented some new peril. 

“ Stay where we are, 1 presume," said Dr. Munx. 

This produced a laugh. Dr. Munx was pleased, and 1 called 
for some more champagne. m 

Psyche began to roll a little, and Tier wet mainsail to flap 
heavily. 

“ What the deuce is that noise ? “ said Jack. 

“ The mainsail flapping,” said Buckthome. 

“ Why do they let it flap ? ’’ said Jack. 

“Because,” said the facetious Munx, “they can’t help it.” 

Another laugh. 

“ Well then, I suppose it’s all right,” said Jack, “and no 
mistake: — but a’n’t we rolling about a good deal ? " 

“ That’s because there’s no wind; the rain has beaten it. 
dead hollow,” said Buckthome. 

.This last reason killed the last of Jack’s hopes. When he 
found his light and lively yacht spanking and splashing through 
the water — pitching into one wav® and rising over the next 
— he felt himself dreadfully unwell. Hickman, his servant 
and counsellor, then observed that it did blow fresh, and that 
there was a good deal of sea on, upon which Jack took to 
praying that the wind would, what he called, “ go down/ and 
make Psyche easier. His petition to ASolus, it seems, had 
been heard, and the breeze had subsided into a calm ; and 
no\i^ when that .great object of all his wishes was actually ob¬ 
tained, Psyche was ten times more uneasy titan she was 
•before. 

Jhe state of affairs was "very considerably changed by the 
change of weather: the ladies ceased smiling; Lady Lavinia felt 
drowsy; the men kept peeping and peering up the companion. 
The heavy tread of the crew upon the wet deck, and their mut¬ 
tered conversations, combined to excite the most melancholy feel¬ 
ings in Jackie mind, whose amiable assurance was so greatly 
weakened by the state of his health, that he could not rally and 
stand up against the off-hand replies and retorts, “ not always 
courteous," of tile doctor. 

» Hickman,” said Mr. Buckthome to the servant, “have 
you got any cards on board ? " 

“ I Ifclieve there are two or three packs, sir,” replied Hick¬ 
man. 


b b 3 
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Well, muttered Jack to himself, I think he might as well 
■have asked me that question. 

‘i We- may have a little ecarte," said Captain Hazleby. — 
(TheSe words conjured up in Jack’s mental eye the vision of 
Stiffkey and the I. O. 0.) — “ Lady Lavinia, what say you 
to a parti ?" 

“I don’t think'I can see the cards," said her ladyship, 
alluding to the darkness of the day. 

I should wonder if you could, thought Jack, after drinking 
all that champagne. ' 

“ Oh ! doti’t play cards," said Munx. “ How long shall 
we be getting back ? ” • 

“ Bung says," replied Buckthorne, “ we shall never get 
back, if a breeze doesn’t spring up. There’s no chance of 
that, while the rain holds; and even if it should come to blow 
a little, the wind will be right in our teeth, so we»shall have 
to beat up." , , 

“ Well but,” said Jack, “can’t we get out and go ashore, 
and walk home ! " r 

This produced a general roar, which roused Lady Lavinia 
from her serene slumber ; and for her ladyship’s benefit the 
question was repeated by Dr. Munx in his happiest style. 

“ Oh,” said hat ladyship, “ you are so droll! — this is the 
sort of thing he is contmually r saying.— It quite kills me.” 

“ No," said Buckthorne — “ as matters look now, the 
chances are we shall sleep on board: at all eyents we shan’t 
get back till ten or eleven.” 

“That’s a bore,” said 'Hazleby. “'I’m engaged to a, 
most agreeable dinner at seven." ’ t (l , 

“ And we," said Miss Wattle, “ are going to Lady Thun- 
derum’s ball.” 

“ Oh ! so am I,” said Buckthorne, “ and all of us, I con¬ 
clude ; but we can't command the elements.” 

“ Have you nothing new to give us, Mr. Selwyn, in the 
literary way ? ” asked Miss Lumsden, who knew she could 
not better please her friend Fanny than by bringing her lover 
forward. 

“ Oh ! do—do—pray, do ! Read us something, Mr. Selwyn, 
or recite,” said Munx; “ any thing by way of amuse¬ 
ment." „ 

“ I .have got my last poem in my pocket, by mere chance,” 
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said Selwyn. “ I have often promised Lady Lavinia to read 
it ; this, I ihii.k, would be a good opportunity.” 

“ Oh, dear ! ” said Munx. 

“ What say you. Lady Lavinia ? ” said Lady Wattle, — 
“ They say you are sovereign here.” 

“ Our great captain’s captain,” said Munx. 

•' Why,” exclaimed Jack, “ that’s out of Othello.” 

“ I 11 it, if you please,” said Munx. 

The very recollection of Othello, coupled with the dread 
that I)r. jHunx might have last seen it at Lewes, threw poor 
Jack into a fresh confusion. 

Oh ! yes,” said Lady Lavinia, “ as Mr. Selwyn it here, 
he may as well make himself agreeable, if he can.” 

“ Aunt! ” said Fanny, in a soft but reproachful tone. 

“ I shall be too happy," said Selwyn, producing from his, 
pocket the manuscript, which, having had some experience of 
the uncertainty of yacht voyages, he had brought with him, 
in the hopes of obtaining an opinion of such acknowledged 
judges of literary merit as Lady L&vinia and Dr. Munx. 

Selwyn 'accordingly moved himself out of the cornet in 
which he had been sitting, and poking across the cabin at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, caught hold of a dancing chair, 
and placing it at the bottom of the table,* seated himself, and 
began his last pet favourite w6rk. 

“ Lady Lavinia,” said Dr. Munx, “ I do not think you are 
well. Sudden changes come over your countenance — affected 
by the motion ; clouds swimming befofe your eyes — giddi¬ 
ness in yo*ir head*? ” 

. “ F^tactly so,” said her ladyship. 

“ I must take you under my care. Lady Lavinia," said the 
doctor. “ Put you through a three years’ course of my in¬ 
finitesimal medicines, which will enable me to form a just 
estimate of your ladyship’s constitution.” 

“ Is n’tsthatrather a long time to wait?” said Hazleby. 

“ No," said Munx, “ the new school have determined to 
do nothing in a hurry. The human frame and constitution 
are much too flelicate to be handled so roughly as the present 
•race of physicians handle them.*. In fact, we have discovered 
that all medicines are injurious that are visibly effective, and 
that tinless administered after the new fashion, they eventually 
increase the complaints for .which they are given; Ijence vffe 
a b 4 
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argue (and our success has been established) that it is better 
to do nothing than do mischief.” , 

“.There 1 quite agree with the doctor,” said Lady Wattle. 

“ When I say, nothing,” said Munx, “ I speak, of course, 
comparatively. Our system, in fact, is composed of a com¬ 
bination of what, to the Vulgar, appear most ridiculous con¬ 
tradictions : for insfance, a great deal of poison kills a man, 
— ergo; a little poison will do him good; — therefore, we 
take care to give him sufficient poison to produce a disorder 
which we know we can cure, in order to prevent 'nis having 
some other disorder which we equally well know we cannot." 

“ Yes hut, doctor,” said Hazleby, “the delicacy of your 
proceedings in the poison line is very striking. My sister- 
in-law called in one of your school, unknown to the family 
physician, and after pecking at the pin’s head pills of *he new 
school for a month she got ashamed of her duplicity, told 
Doctor Fang the whole history of her defection and quackery, 
and showed him a box containing materials for working out 
the new and infallible sydtem which were to last her for a 
twqjvemonth, expressing to him at the same time the mingled 
dread and veneration with which the magical remedies in¬ 
spired her. Fang smiled, and taking the box, emptied its 
contents into his hand, and swallowed the whole of them at 
one gulp before the face of his recreant patient, to her in¬ 
finite horror and astonishment.” 

“ That is more than any thing you could .possibly ha'-s 
said, confirmatory of the safety of our principles," said Munx. 
“ Our success I tell you does •■not depend upon the applica¬ 
tion of a remedy homceopathically, so much as upon the minute¬ 
ness of the dose; the effects of which are the greater as 
it approaches the finite bounds of dilution.” 

“ I perceive,” said Buckthorne, “ that the poor-law com¬ 
missioners have regulated their proceedings upon precisely 
the same system. According to their dictum, — ‘The less a 
man eats and drinks the fatter and, stronger he gets. Minute 
medicaments, in the shape of half-ounces of Dutch cheese 
and half-pints of water, ‘ approaching, as near as possible, the 
finite bounds of dilution,’ are. most judiciously substituted for" 
the vulgar beef and beer which the allopathic asses of other 
days administered to the old and weak and infirm, in thd hope 
of nourishing age, and strengthening infirmity.” 
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“ Quite right, quite right,” exclaimed the doctor. “ The 
allopathic system exactly defined. — The gross masses of 
beef, the lengthened potations of beer, exactly correspond *with 
the powerful remedies hitherto prescribed, which, we *have 
now so satisfactorily ascertained, produce of themselves, symp¬ 
toms which did not characterise the original malady.” 

“ I "agree with you there," said Buckfhorne. “ The ori¬ 
ginal symptoms were hunger and thirst, the beef and beer 
overcame those, and replaced them by very different ones.” 

“ The wftole thing resolves itself into this one principle,” 
said Munx,— “ minuteness of application.” 

“ Why,” said Hazleby, “ your practice reminds me of the 
‘Duke of Buckingham — reading ‘ power ’ for ‘ love.’ You 
say,— 

Your power is great because it is so small, 

* 

to jrhich I add, like his grace,— 

Then were it greatest were 0 none at all 1” 

“ What,” said Lady Lavinia, “ do you call a minute appli¬ 
cation ?” 

“Why,” said Munx, “it is difficult .to explain to your 
ladyship. The only admissible vehicles for homoeopathic 
medicine are amadine, the saccharine basis of milk, and al¬ 
cohol reduced to a certain specific gravity at 60° of Fahren¬ 
heit^’ . 

“ What a lovely name for a medicine,” ‘said Lady Wattle. 
.“Amadine! —I think if I had a daughter bom now, X would 
christen her Amadine.” 

“Why,” said Munx, “that—I — the word is a good 
word,—it is classical and euphonious, but the material,— 
the English,— the vulgar name of the article it designates,— 
is starch.” 

Here a laugh, at the expense of her ladyship, gave poor 
Fanny hopes that the subject, would drop, and that Selwyn, 
who had been now for some time seated, book in hand, ready 
to begin his poerti, would have an opportunity of delighting 
their ears with his mellifluous voice*. • 

“ Starch, sugar of milk, and spirits of wine, and water,” 
said Muiflc, “ are the vehicles. The medicines must J>e niade 
in a laboratory sheltered from the sun’s rays, yet §o ventilated 
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as not to be liable to the odious odours which so dangerously 
distinguish the atmosphere of an apothecary.’s shop: the 
scales to weigh them must be so sensitively delicate, as to turn 
with* 1 the hundredth part of a grain, and the largest vessel in 
the laboratory need only be a minim measure graduated to a 
hundred drops.” 

“ You should send to Lilliput, doctor, to get practitioners,” 
said Hazleby. “ 1 wish Swift were alive, to give us a history 
of your proceedings.” 

“ The race is not always to the Swift,” said^Munx, face¬ 
tiously. “ Our principle is admirable: we administer nothing 
but dried vegetables, or imperceptible minerals. Only look 
at our tinctures ; when it comes to that, we get our extracts, 
mix them with spirits of wine, and stop them up in little 
bottles. What do we do with those tinctures—rtiake them 
by taking out of our little bottles little bits of our invaluable 
mass—half the size of a poppyseed—add alcohol- in ahe 
proportion of twenty minims to one grain of the mash ; let it 
stand in a warm room, let the pellucid liquor drop out of 
ft, — keep it. That’s the secret for tinctures.” * 

“ Ah !” said Jack, who thought it was absolutely necessary 
in his own yacht to say something, “ that's it, — eh ? straight 
upright down, and no mistake.” 

“ Then for regulating their modifications,” said Munx 
“ eleven grains of sugar of milk, diligently triturated for an 
hour with one of the medicaments, whatever k is, added again, 
to eleven grains of sugar of milk, and triturated for another 
hour, produces another degfee of attenuation ; while one hun-> 
dred drops of gin and water — we call it alcohol-ly- Hodges, 
Booth, or spirits of wine, as circumstances require, mingled 
with a grain of the medicament ; —ninety-nine minims to one 
of the combination — expands the quality of the medicament 
another degree, and so on for every subsequent dilution. The 
degrees of expansion and attenuation are regularly adapted to 
the disease and constitution of the patient.” 

“ Well,” said Buckthorne, “ it is something to know that 
you pretend to pay so much attention to circumstances as that.” 

“ The table of expansions is a very curious and scientific 
paper,” said Munx. “ The degrees run thus, — the highest 
point to«which the calculation is carried being one grltin. 
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1. First deg. of expansion . . A hundredth part. 

2. Second . . . Ten-thousandth. 

I. Third ... A millionth. 

II. Sixth . . . Billionth. 

III. Ninth . . . t Trillionth. 

IV. Twelfth . . . Quadrilliontn. 

V.'Fifteenth . . Quintiliionth. 

VI. Eighteenth . . . Sextillionth. 

VII. Twenty-first . . . Septillionth. 

VIII. Twenty-fourth , . Octillionth. 

IX. Twenty-seventh . . . Nonillionth, 

X. Thirtieth . . . Decillionth. 

And then for the intervening expansions we stick certain dots 
and scribbles on the little bottles, which are perfectly intelli¬ 
gible tor the initiated.” 

“ I declare. Lady Lavinia," said Lady Wattle, “ I never 
heard any thing so satisfactory in my life: one grain of predi¬ 
cament, no bigger than a poppy-seedj to be expanded to a de¬ 
cillionth. What elasticity it must give to the system." 

“Elasticity ! ” said Munx ; “ the sensations produced by an 
adherence to the system are indescribable; and then the conve¬ 
nience, — a whole dose, if liquid, is absorbed by five grains of 
sugar of milk, and if in powder, may be converted intb an 
ample draught by a single dew-drop." 

“ Br4vo! doctor,” said Hazleby : “a noble remedy. But now 
in a»case of a violent accession of inflammatory symptoms, eh ? 
what would you do then ? use your infinitesimals, eh ? You 
•might as well play a'boy’s squirt into a burning powder-mill.” 

‘i Oh,"»said Munx, “ I do not admit the possibility of any 
thing of the sort you imagine, while the patient is under the 
regimen of the homoeopathic school.” 

“ Regimen,” said Lady Lavinia. “ What! must not we eat 
or drink during the tinyj we are swallowing the pins’ heads and 
poppy seeds r*' 

“ You may eat every thing,” said Munx, “ every thing, — 
fish, flesh, and fowl (except ducks, geese, pork, veal, and shell¬ 
fish), eggs, weak hlack-tea, and cocqa, are good. Milk you may 
hate, and fruits boiled that are not acid. Drink toast-and-water, 
barley-water, weak brandy-and-water — one eighth brandy ; 
no wine, certainly no spices, no green-tea, no coffee, no salads, 
no malt-liquor, and, above all,*no parsley, no onions, add no 
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raw fruit of any kind ; — duck, is death ; pork — poison ; and 
parsley, perdition. One decillionth of a parsley leaf settles 
you*; in fact, parsley, pork, and perfumes, are destructive.” 

Jack, who, having seen Munx eat most ravenously of veal 
pie, ham, and salad, watched him swallow glass after glass of 
his champagne, and beheld him munching pine-apples as if 
they were turnips, could stand this absurdity no longer, “’Well, 
doctor,” said he, “ how do you find this mode of training and 
feeding suit your own book ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Munx, “ it perfectly coincides with fee doctrines 
1 have advocated in my book which I published on the subject.” 

“ Not a bit of that,” said Jack : “ I won’t have that al no 
price. I mean, how does it agree with you yourself ? ” 

“Oh!” said Munx, “I — 1 don’t attend to the rules my¬ 
self : I have no constitutional disposition to any particular dis¬ 
ease. I—that is — I——” 

“ I think,” said Jack, “pine-apples is raw fruit; and the 
pie, which you have eat htjlf of, is veal; the ham shows plenty 
of bone, the salad-bowl, which was before you, is empty ; and, 
as far as the champagne goes —— ” 

“ By the way,” said Munx, who was the most impudent 
of all pretenders — Jack himself not excepted, “ I hope it is n't 
all gone.” 

“ Hickman,” said Buckthorne, “ have you got any more 
champagne in ice ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir," said Hickman, to the utter dismay *tnd 
confusion of Jack, who found himself in almost as helpless a 
position in his own boa f as a'constitutional 1 king w»th a cabinet 
full of overbearing ministers. < - , 

“ Depend upon it,” said Munx, “ my dear Lady Lavinia, 
if you pursue a regular course of these medicines for eight or 
ten years, you will imperceptibly find your life extended. I 
merely state that abstinence — Mind, Hickman, don’t pour the 
champagne over — and that future generations will bless 
the discoverers of so magnificent an accession to the world 
of science in its most important department." 

A pause ensued. Fanny, the timid — yet, when love- 
prompted, the bold advocate of wit and genius, again said — 
“ Autlt, Mr. Selwyn is ready to begin his poem which you 
asked him to read to us." 

“ By the way, Lady Lavinia,” said Hazleby, — 'il beg 
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your pardon, one moment, Mr. Selwyn ; — will you tell me 
ivhat ia the beginning of that beautiful little song of Lady 
Fanny’s which she sang us last week—something about ".Fly, 
dearest Mary ’ — eh ? ” * 

“ I remember,” said Lady Lavinia ; “ it was very pretty. 
I don’t recollect the words or the fiiusic. Sing it to us, 
Hazleby — do! ” 1 

“ I can -not sing,” said Hazleby. “ 1 wonder if Chipstead’s 
guitar is on board. Hickman ! ” 

“ Ay, aj> sir.” 

“ Is there a guitar on board ?" 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Mind, when we come again, to remind your master to 
have a guitar,” said Hazleby: “ one can’t do without a guitar. 
We must have a guitar. Miss Wattle sings to the guitar, 
and so do j. Don’t you recollect that charming little air that 
you gaye us the last time we sailed together? It was moon¬ 
light — all calm : and so bright.” 

“ You never sing when you are afted,” said Lady Wattle. 

“ Upon m.y word, I would now,” said Hazleby: “ but some¬ 
how I wetted my feet getting on shore last night, and have 
got a dreadful cold.” . 

“Well then,” said Fanny, “perhaps* Mr. Selwyn* will 
begin to read ? ” ' 

“ I shall be too glad,” said Selwyn, drawing his chair a 
litle^closer to the table. 

“ I don’t mind, however,” said Hazleby* “ for once. Upon 
,my word,—If 1 break down, don’t abuse me. I.think I 
could mapage to croak out 1 little thing which has just been 
pufilisheO. I beg a thousand pardons, Selwyn ! — I will not 
detain you five minutes. Hem, hem !” 

“ That’s just the*way,” said Fanny in a whisper to Miss 
Lumsden. “It is all jealousy of poor Mr. Selwyn: Captain 
Hazleby woujdn’t singf under an hour’s pressing at any other 
time." 

“ Never mind, dear,” said Miss Lumsden. 

“ Now then,”“said Jack, — “ go along, if it kills you.” 

•The look Hazleby gave Jack, if he could have perfectly seen, 
or entirely comprehended it, would unquestionably have ex¬ 
tinguished him. 

“ Well," said Hazleby, “ covimcnfons done" 
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The colonel has married Miss Fanny, 

And quitted the turf and high play : 

They ’re gone down to live with his granny. 

In a sober and rational way. 

Folks in town were all perfectly scared 
When they heard of this excellent plan, 

For nobody there was prepared 
To think him a sensible man. 

For Fanny two years he’d been sighing, 

And Fanny continued stone-cold, 

Till he made her believe he was dying; 

And Fan thought herself growing old. 

So, one very fine night, at a fete. 

When the moon shone as bright as it can, 

She found herself left tete-a-tete 
With this elegant sensible man. 

There are minutes which lovers can borrow 
From Time, ev ’ry one worth an age; 

Equivalents each to the sorrow 
They sweetly combine to assuage. 

*Twas so on thifj heart-stirring eve; 

He explained ev’ry hope, wish, and plan: 

She sighed, and began to believe 
The colonel a sensible man. 

He talk’d about roses and bowers, 

Till he dimra’d her bright eye with a tear ; 

For though “ Love cannot live upon flowers,” 

Miss Fan had four thousand a year. 

*T was useless, she felt, to deny; 

So she used her boquet for a fan; 

And averting her head, with a sigh, 

, Gave her heart te the sensible man. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” echoed through the cabin; and ev.ery 
body was, or seemed to be, delighted except Fanny, who kept 
her eyes fixed upon Selwyn with an anxiety too characteristic 
of the interest she took in his proceeding* 

“ Capital! ” said Buckthorne. “ Whose words are they ? ” 

“ I can guess,” said Lady Wattle. 

“ I can-wot,” said Lady Lavinia. 

“ Tell us!” said Buckthorne. 

“ Do !” said Jack, who only said so, because he would say 
something. 

“ They are so pointed,” said Lady Wattle. 

“ AncLso personal,” said Munx, “ there’s no mistaking the 
allusion. Nr me, name! ” 
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“ No,” said Hazleby, “ I really cannot; I am pledged.” 

“ Never mind pledges,” said Munx ; “tell us !" 

“ Do ! ” “ do ! ” “ do ! ” said all the party, excepting Fanny 
and Selwyn, whose thoughts were turned on very differ mt 
things at the moment. 

“ Well,” said Hazleby, — “I suppose we are safe.” 

“I hope so,” said Jack. 

“ All tiled," said Hazleby — “ only don’t betray me; be¬ 
cause I hate breaking a confidence in these matters, let the 
person be wifom he may.” 

“ Not a syllable,” said one: — “ Close as wax,” said an¬ 
other : — “ Silent as the grave,” said a third. 

“ Well then,” said Hazleby, — “only I must whisper, be¬ 
cause I should not like it to be known beyond our little party ; 
they are by-” 

“ Yourself!” said Buckthorne. 

“ No,” said Hazleby, “ they are not; but under seal, re¬ 
collect, they are written by my man Dickinson, who, although 
I say it, who should not, is, perhaps,'in French blacking and 
fashionable song writing, superior to any man of his metier I 
ever met with. He makes a mint of money by his muse; and 
I am too happy to encourage him in his poetical pursuits : 
but this is of course, as I have before said, ail entre nous}' 

This announcement wa,s received with infinite delight by 
the company, excepting again poor Fanny, who fancied that 
what.Captain Hazleby .said was not true, and that the words 
were his own; the history of his literary 'valet having been 
invented extempore,’for the purpose of wounding Selwyn’s 
feeljpgs, ajid casting a reflection upon mercenary poets, as se¬ 
vere as those of Lord Byron, and quite as certain of being 
followed up by his taking whatever he could get for his own 
compositions. Fanny was piobably right, and Hazleby had 
made the important sacrifice of his vanity for the gratification 
of his ill-natu«e. 

“ How kind you are,” said Lady Wattle, “ to sing to us.” 

“ Very kind, indeed,” said Dr. Munx: “ it was because no¬ 
body asked him ;*if we had pressed him, he wouldn’t have 
opened his mouth.” ' « 

“ His minim-box you mean, doctor,” said Buckthorne, 
“ in the eighth degree of expansion.” 

“ Wjjll, Mr. Selwyn,” said* Fanny, “ will vou begin ? 
Maria and I are anxiously waiting.” 
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“ I am ready,” said Selwyn. 

“One moment, Selwyn," said Buckthorne.. “Hickman, 
you must have some cards on board ? look in that locker, — 
by tiie door. I know there were some.” 

“ What are you going to do with cards, now, Mr. Buck¬ 
thorne ? ” said Fanny. 

“ Why, Miss Hastings,” said Buckthorne, “ Hazleby and 
I can go on quietly with our game while Selwyn reads.” 

“ I should like to join you,” said Lady Lavinia ; “ or, at 
all events, I ’ll bet and advise.” 

“ My dear aunt!” said Fanny. 

“ It is getting rather dark,” said Selwyn, whose patience was. 
rapidly evaporating. “ Are there any candles to be had ? ” 

“ Candles, Hickman !” cried Hazleby. 

“ None on board, sir,” said Hickman. 

“ My dear Brag,” said the captain to Jack, “ where arc your 
candles? —never forget candles! — why we shall be in .the 
dark for four hours before we get ashore. Bung,” continued 
the vivacious cavalier, “ where are we ? Does it rain much 

“ Mizzling, sir,” said Bung. “ We are abreast of Stokes 
Bay, and as near as may be mid-channel. 1 think we shall 
have a spirt of wind presently." 

“ Now, Mr. Selwyn !” said Miss Lumsden. 

“ My dear Miss Lumsden,” said Buckthorne, “ do wait till, 
Hickman finds the cards." 

“ It is getting dark,’’ said Fanny. . . 

“ Oh," said Buckthorne, “ there must be a light somewhere. 
Why we shall be like so many children'playing blind-man’s* 
buff.” ,, 

“ What a charming little party. Lady Wattle, you gave us 
on Tuesday," said Lady Lavinia, “ those dear mazurkas. Mr. 
Brag, I tell you what — you must give us a ball.” 

“ I have no house,” said Jack. 

“ Lady Wattle will lend you licrs',” said Lady Lavinia, 
“ and 1 ’ll invite the people." 

“ And I will manage the supper for you,” said Hazleby. 

“ You are very kind; but-” 

“ But nothing,” said Lidy Lavinia. “ You acknowledge 
me your sovereign, — I must be obeyed.” 

" Can'jt find any cards, sir, any where,” said HicRYnan. 

“ Peuced^provoking,” said. Buckthorne. “ It cpn’t be 
helned.” 
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K But now, Mr. Selwyn,” again said Fanny. 

Selwya opened his manuscript, and having hemmed thrice , 
to beget atterftion, began — 

“ Th6 silver moon on ——” 

“ I beg pardon,” said Buckthome ; V but I think the ijreeae 
seems to be springing up. I ’ll just step #n deck. I’m get¬ 
ting fidgety about dinner.” Selwyn made way for him, and 
up tin; ladder-lie skipped. 

Selwyn recommenced — 

“ The silver moon on-” 

“ One moment, my dear fellow,” said Hazleby, “ before 
you begin. I ’ll just step up, too : we can hear you extremely 
well on d^ck : but it is getting infernally close; that was always 
the worst of this yacht, — a kind of fusty smell.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Lavinia, “ I really do think-it is very 
oppressive. Fanny dear, does it rain ? 1 think I should like 
a little air myself.” • 

“ I thought you wished to hear Mr. Selwyn read his 
poem ?" said Fanny. 

“ So I did,” said her ladyship; “ but it was not so licit 

then.” * , 

■ • 

“ Can’t you tell us a funny story, Mr. Selwyn ? ” said 
Munx. , 

“ All, do ! ” said Lady Wattle. “ I don’t mean one of your 
own',* because you don’t write funny things.; but one-” 

“ I know no storigs,” said Selwyn. “ I — if you wish me 
to read-•*’ 

“* Oh, # *go on,” said Miss Lumsden ; “ they will be glad 
enough to listen when once you begin.” 

“ Well,” said Selwyn, “ as you please. 

“ The silver moon on-” 

“ I say, by Jove;” cried Buckthorne, putting his head down 
the companion, “ there’s a ship on fire in Portsmouth har¬ 
bour !” • 

.“A fire!” cried one. “A shjp!” cried another. “A 
ship on fire !” cried a third. “ I hope it’s a long way off,” 
cried Jack. “ Oh ! how dreadful! ” said Lady Lavinia. 
“Splendid sight!” said Lad^ Wattle. And away tlpiy all' 
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scrambled up to see this magnificent spectacle, sweeping every 
thing before them, nearly upsetting the unhappy author in 
the rush, and leaving the cabin tenanted only by him and 
Fanny. 

“ 1 am quite ashamed of my aunt,” said Fanny, “ and dis¬ 
gusted with the rest of the party : their conduct towards you 
is inexcusable." , 

“ Never mind,” said Selwyn; “ if I have your pity, I am 
satisfied.” 

“ My aunt very much mistakes my character,” said Fanny, 
“ if she imagines that, by endeavouring to lower you in your 
own opinion, she can lower you in mine ; such a course is foolish 
in the extreme,— an insult to the object of our esteem only 
increases our interest in him.” 

“ I am repaid for all that has passed,” said Selwyn. “ I 
am esteemed?” He took Fanny's hand,—it was not with¬ 
drawn,- he pressed it. “ Loved?” whispered he. A gentle 
pressure of his hand by Fanny, in return, was the practical 
answer to this deciding question. Given it was, and she sank 
back on her seat, and burst into tears. 

“ Very fine! ” said one of the party on deck; — “ strong 
flame,—burns fiercer !” 

“ Where's Fanny ? ” exclaimed Lady Lavinia. 

“ She is below," said Selwyn, standiugon the deck, close to 
her ladyship, a position to which he bad attained by a sudden 
spring up the companion, having been “signalled” by a wave 
of Fanny’s hand to leave her on the instant, lest the fire- 
worshippers might return .and find thejn tete-a-tete; a dis¬ 
covery most unquestionably the prelude of a scene, the points 
of which would have received a wonderful accession of iorce 
from the appearance of Fanny in tears. 

The party remained on deck, watching the “ splendid 
spectacle,” which, instead of a ship on fire, proved eventually 
to be nothing but the flame from a brick-kiln nqar Alverstoke, 
until it began again to rain: they then hurried down again, 
and huddled themselves up in corners, — the darkness nearly 
complete, the wags worn out, and Jack himself fast asleep. 
Two only of the party were happy, and they only happy 
because they were together. 

Several attempts at renewing a conversation were made, and 
failed. 'Buckthorne’s watch was a repeater, and the principal 
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recreation during the voyage was making it strike half-hours, 
and quarters, three-quarters, and whole hours, which it. 
periodically continued to do until three quarters past, ten^; at 
which period a slight increase of bustle “ ’pon deck ” gave in¬ 
dication of an approach to Cowes; and just as the church 
clock was striking eleven, the anchor was let go, and The 
Psychfc” brought up; the Yacht Club-house distant three- 
quarters of a mile, which; considering the wind was blowing 
fresh front ‘ the southward, was all that could be done 
for her. 

“ Well, here we arc,” said Buckthorne, “ at last.” 

“ Where ? ” said Jack. 

“ At Cowes,” replied Buckthorne. 

“ Why, it is miles off," said Jack, looking at the lights of 
the town* 

“ No,” .aid Buckthorne; “ a mile, perhaps " 

And how are we to get there?” said Jack. 

“In the boat,” was the answer. 

“ Bung,” said Hazleby, “ it rains tleuced hard still. Had n’t 
you better make the night signal for umbrellas ? ” 

“ Can’t, sir,” said Bung, and he 'whispered something to 
Hazleby. , 

“ Oh, ah !” said Hazleby; “ I forgot thnt. 

“ No, I wish I did,”, said Hack, who had overheard the 
captaims subdued observation that “ Mr. Brag did not belong 
to the club.” , 

In the midst of this discussion, it wasTound that the boat 
• could only iake the party at twee trips.. It was pitch-dark, a 
gopd deal of sea on, and the rain heating right out of the 
harbour into the faces of the pleasure-hunters on their return 
from the chase. Then came the squabbling as to who should 
go first:—the ladies, of course, — then two gentlemen were 
to be selected; and while the decision was under debate, 
Hazleby and*Buckthorne summarily decided the question by 
stepping into the boat and shoving off; and it is difficult to 
say which heart was the more agitated, that of Selwyn or Jack 
Brag, as they stlbod watching the boat, till it became a black 
speck-upon the dark blue waves* with which it seemed to 
struggle for existence. Selwyn almost wept to think that all 
he lovetT in the world was exposed to the discomfort and in¬ 
convenience of such a night,*without his being with, her ;5 
C c 2 
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share her ills; and Jack trembled to think, that in another 
. half-hour or so he should himself be doomed to a similar 
expedition. 

His turn came. In about an hour the boat returned; and 
although Jack had made sundry sly suggestions about staying 
on board till the morning, and talked somewhat largely of cold 
and rain, he was utterly defeated by the care and civility of 
Lady Lavinia, who sent back by the boat, boat-cloaks and 
umbrellas in plenty, — the latter being, however, rendered 
entirely useless by the force of the wind. 8 

Away they went, much after the fashion of their prede¬ 
cessors, save that it blew harder and the sea was rougher, 1 — 
combination of circumstances which produced upon Jack a sen¬ 
sation to which he had hitherto been a stranger:—it was not 
sickness — it was not fear,— but it was a happy mixture of 
both, by which he was attacked. Every pitch brought, as the 
old womeri’say, his heart into his mouth; and as the boat’s 
how dipped into the trough of the sea, he grasped the gunwale 
at his side, as tightly ad possible, hoping to produce some 
beneficial effect, without any clearly-defined notion as to what 
it might be. • 

In getting out, Jack “ missed his tip ” in a .jump, and first 
took to earth in tlivee feet water; and was eventually lugged 
out and carried on shore on the hack of one of his crew, 
— Munx observing that, although he had proclaimed himself 
to be remarkably hungry during their passage from “ Psyche,” 
he was not exceedingly dry! — a joke of Jack’s own, for the 
commission of which by the doctor, he would have been 
gratified to see him gibbeted. The friends , however, parted, 
each talking of the delightful day they had spent, and all 
separately voting the whole affair the most unequalled and 
unqualified bore. 

Delightful or dreadful as it might have been to some, or 
all of the party. Brag himself was rna'de perfectly miserable. 
His detestation of the sea he had overcome in order to do the 
thing properly; all his prudential precautions as to finance 
had been broken through, in order to carry the great point of 
putting himself practically Oh a footing with those with whom 
lie wished to associate, — and, above all, to secure the prize to 
which he had all through life looked so anxiously,-‘a titled 
wife.''. 
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What is the result ? He gets his yacht — she makes his 
party; his m9n, transferred from a ruined spendthrift, prepares 
the banquet; his unknown guests feast at his charge,—'talk 
of things he does not comprehend,—of people he never saw, 
—until, seeing him completely overpowered by their noncha¬ 
lance, ■ they dispense with even the common courtesy of con¬ 
sulting him, or asking him for any thing they may happen to 
want, referring wholly to the servant whom he had hired, as 
if he had b®gn so hired for their sole use and accommodation. 

During the whole day Jack had never rallied : pale and sad, 
the ,pert prig of other times remained both sick in body and 
mind, full of wrath which he dared not express, and of re¬ 
pentance which he was ashamed to admit; and when he got 
himself dried, rubbed, and put to bed, he began to think that 
a theoretical pretender was at all events a cheaper and better 
thing than a practical one. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Obnoxious as Brag’s first voyage had been to the numerous 
negative evils which ordinarily attend |h«h enterprises, it cer¬ 
tainly differed very .considerably in one respect; it had, by the 
circumstances which it hatl involved," brought to a crisis the 
affair bStween Selwyn and Fanny Hastings. 

In looking at society, it is more curious than agreeable to 
see how very much of selfishness pervades every thing con¬ 
nected with it®afFairs. I have elsewhere .recorded the opinion 
of my poor friend Moss, who said that six-and-eightpence was 
at the bottom of every thing in this world, — an opinion of the 
correctness of which every day’s fresh experience the more fully 
satisfies me. Lady Lavinia’s six-and-eightpenny feeling was 
winced—it must be owned prudentially, in her resolution not 
to sanction a marriage between her niece and the young au¬ 
thor ; but her selfishness was still more strongly exhibited in 
pressing him into a constant association with her, because shf 
lierseff enjoyed his society, and was pleased vvlth the eclat of 
c c 3 
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having even so tame a lion in her menagerie. There he was, 
and there he continued to be, and there he woidd have con¬ 
tinued, to be for the next year or two, living in a state of con¬ 
stant fever of dread and anxiety, hope and fear, had not her 
ladyship’s ill-breeding,,. coupled, to be sure, with Captain 
Hazleby's coarseness, brought the affair to what some might 
consider a premature conclusion. 

Whatever might have been the night-thoughts of the beaten, 
mortified, and mystified Jack, after he retired to roost„and not 
to rest, those of Selwyn at his inn, and Fanny Hastings at her 
aunt’s, were of a nature not much better calculated to promote 
slumber. She had confessed—committed herself ; he was 
pledged to her. 

It is wonderful to think what a very little time it takes to 
do very great things ; a match to a mine; a finger on a 
trigger; -:L,(yiife to the rope which holds the balloon to earth ; 
the last blow of the mallet against the last (log-shore of a ship 
on the slip. Here, the <yie—one. squeeze of a hand in an 
obscure corner of a tallow-chandler’s yacht had decided the 
fate of two people,— changed the whole character of their 
relative positions, and opened to their views and imaginations 
prospects of their future existence, of which the night before 
they would scarcely have dreamed. 

No few hours are fuller of interest, of every varied nature 
and character, than those which follow an offer and accept¬ 
ance. The hour after a rejection is one, perhaps, of triumph to 
the “ scornful lady,” and perhaps she revels in it; but when 
the “ ay r ’ is once pronounced, see what a train of thoughts 
occupy her mind: — the doubts, the fears, which agi'mte her,' 
lest she has rashly yielded her heart, confided herself and her 
destiny to the care of her lover, and bound herself to share his 
fortunes, bear with his temper, bend to his wjjl, and submit 
herself to his dictation, however gent'y asserted or mildly 
urged; to live with him, perhaps through a long lftc, and have 
no confidence but in him. All these things were floating in 
Fanny's mind, mingled, it is true, with bright hopes and 
cheerful anticipations. Seltyyn’s genius and accomplishments 
were all to her; the one would secure him competence, tile 
other soothe and charm them in his leisure hours: qjid they 
f.ould and would he so happy in their cottage ! 

Selwyn felt Equally sanguine 'and enthusiastic as to the ul- 
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tenor results; but with a manly mind, so different from the 
devotedness of woman, his ardour was damped and his rapture 
checked by the doubts which occupied him, whether he sHquld 
be able, in his present circumstances, to offer his beloved* such 
a home as she could, without submitting to the most serious 
inconvenience, accept. These calculations and speculations, 
which engrossed the whole night, wete concluded by a reso¬ 
lution the nej(t day to try fair means at all events, before he 
resorted to ^oul; and afford Lady Lavinia the opportunity of 
giving him l*er niece, before he took the liberty of taking her 
without permission. 

As for Brag, when he sat down to breakfast, he was, as 
they say, “ quite another guess sort of man ” from what lie 
had been; and as he swallowed his tasteless fish and unsatis¬ 
factory “ broil,” every indignity which he had suffered during 
the preceding day rose in his mind. To think that the ser- 
vaftt, rtliom he really had engaged, should be reft f rre<T to, and 
even deferred to, in preference to himself; that although he 
had paid — or rather incurred — eight hundred pounds for 
the yacht, if should still be considered by his free-and-easy 
visiters as if it were still Captain Chipstead’s; that he should 
have been left on board for the second trip of the boat, when 
he certainly ought to have gone ashore with Lady Lavinia ; 
that lie should have been soused in the water, and carried 
“ pickback” on shore by one of bis own crewj and that I)r. 
Mu fix, of*whom he had never heard before he saw him ready 
to eat his luncheon and drink his champagne — certainly not 
in infinitesimal quantities -r should lia.ve made his own man 
laugh at* him by making bis own joke on his unpleasant con¬ 
dition, — were all galling enough: but when the apprehension 
of the absolute necessity of giving a ball to a couple of hun¬ 
dred people of whom he knew nothing upon earth, stared him 
in the face, poor Jack.began to think that he had carried his 
joke a little too far. 

Yet after all, Jack will not be a much greater fool than his 
neighbours in tjiis respect, even if he consent to victimise 
hjmself in such a proceeding; for, incredible as it may appear, 
tne fact is, that within these few’ last years, instances have 
over an^over again occurred, in which certain Nobodies, who 
happen to have fine houses, have been glad to lgt the few 
Somebodies they chance to lfliow, invite the Jiverybodies ol 
c c 4 
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their acquaintance to balls and parties, in order to make a 
display; and other cases in which, on the otter hand, the 
Nobodies are permitted to borrow the fine houses of the Some¬ 
bodies, in order to make the fete, come reasonable to the noble 
owners, who are of course entitled to make their own party as 
they please. , 

Jack's temper, acidulated as it was, was by no means molli¬ 
fied by the appearance of Hickman while he was .breakfasting, 
with a list of things which he said were positively,essential to 
the comfort of a yacht, which had not yet been provided ; nor 
was this new accession of ill-humour at all qualified by,Mr. 
Hickman’s intelligence, that Captain Hazleby’s man had made 
out the said catalogue of comforts by his master’s direction. 
Jack read the paper, and desired Hickman to leave it, resolving 
at all events to show his own servant that he was determined 
to judgu*fgr himself, — at the same time tremblifig inwardly 
lest by making any resistance to the importunities of Hazleby, 
he should subject himself,, to the fire of his ridicule, which he 
dreaded and detested as much as he did the pert satire of the 
odious Dr. Munx. 

Scarcely had he swallowed his first cup of tea before a 
three-cornered note'arrived from Lady Lavinia, begging to 
know 1 at what time they were t,p be on board. * 

“ What does she mean ? ” thought Jack : ” — “ on board ! 
What! does she want to go again to-day, after all the miseries 
we suffered yesterday?” This question, put‘to himself,'was 
speedily answered by Hickman making his appearance to 
inquire how many were expected at luncheon. What could 
he say ? What could he do ? Here he was: —-.he had 
bought the yacht obviously to gratify this particular lady, 
who felt herself consequently bound to show her gratitude by 
earnestly patronising it. In fact, he had at length gained the 
great object of his life, — he was literally sought and courted 
by an earl’s daughter, who with that enviable raitk, combined 
the more substantial attributes of a well-jointured widow. The 
consequences of this success it was as difficult for him to avert 
as it had been easy to foresee- A fish in the air, or a bird in 
the water, could not be more completely out of its element 
than Jack when he was in the society with whicl^he was 
glways anxious to mix: there is but one word conventionally 
used Which aptly expresses his 'position under such ciocum- 
Stanoos, — r he was regularly “ basketed." 
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So long as horses and races, and gates and fences, were the. 
topics of conversation, so long could Jack carry on, — aipl the 
whole thing went smack, smooth, and no mistakebpf the 
Isle of Wight was not a hunting country, nor did the sports 
of the field at all assimilate with th*> delicate sensibility of 
Lady .Lavinia, who nevertheless felt grateful in the extreme 
for the absolute devotion of Mr. Brag to her will and wishes, 
which afforded so striking a contrast to the negative civility of 
the rest of Jhc Cowes circle. 

“ Ask Bung,” said Jack to his servant, “ what time we are 
to go; and I ’ll write a note to Lady Lavinia to know how 
many I am to have to luncheon." 

“ Iler ladyship has sent Mr. Tackandtape, the upholsterer,” 
said Hickman, “ to say that he can let you have every 
article ot’ furniture, — forms, benches, tables, chairs, lamps, 
candlestick! — that you may want for the ball,,end*-will be 
glad t*> supply you on the most moderate terms.” 

“ The ball !” said Jack— “ whitf ball?” 

“ The ball you are going to give, sir,” said Hickman, “ at 
Lady Wattle’s. Her ladyship’s cook has been here this morn¬ 
ing to teil me that he can manage the whole of the soups and 
any thing hot in his own kitchen ; and that-” 

“ But I don’t know what yqg mean ! ” said Jack. 

“ You settled it all yesterday, sir, on board,” said Hick¬ 
man. 

Did ‘I ? ” "said Jack: — “well, we.’U see about it to¬ 
morrow then. I — 1 ’ll write to Lady Lavinia: — is her 
’ servant waiting ? ” 

i‘ Yqft sir,” said Hickman, — and retired. 

Jack’s literary powers were not of the highest order. He 
wrote a note — tore it up : wrote another, — his great puzzle 
being as to the mode of spelling one or two words most essen¬ 
tial to the perfection,of his present communication: those 
were, yacht ’and Psyche. There was a choice of evils, for 
either would answer his purpose ; but the alternative was no 
advantage: he gpelt yacht, yott; then he did not think that 
that looked right ; then he could pot recall at the moment the 
regular mode of doing it, but established the spelling of a 
signboartj in the street of Cowes to be the thing — upon which, 
at that time, and may be now, for all I know. the*word wa% 
spelt yatch. ’ ** 
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Psyche was metamorphosed into Physcc, and ultimately 
made, into Physic, hut it would not do ; and so* after spoil¬ 
ing hpme four or five sheets of note paper, inking the 
table-cloth, and the morning-gown, in which he was break¬ 
fasting, he rang the byll, and desired Hickman to tell Lady 
Lavinia’s servant tlijt he was too unwell to write, but begged 
her ladyship to make her own arrangements. 

This message was scarcely delivered, when two letters from 
London were delivered to Jack, exemplifying upon this special 
occasion the truth of the adage that, — “ misfoftunes never 
come alone." One was in a hand unknown to Jack, the 
other he at once recognised as having been written by' his 
mother: there could be no doubt which of the two to open — 
that from the old lady could only contain family matters: 
what might be enveloped in the folds of the other epistle, he 
could net^guess, and accordingly its bonds were 'burst, and 
Jack read as follows: — 

, Lincoln’s Inn, August J7tn. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I hasten to inform you that the case — ‘ Grimlleston 
versus Brag and others,’ was tried yesterday at Hertford, 
before Mr. Justice Dbdo. The jury was composed of very 
intelligent respectable men ; of course we had not the assist¬ 
ance of the counsel whom 1 named to you, inasmuch as they 
do not go this circuit; but we had the leaders, and every 
exertion was made to secure a favourable result. 1 am serry 
to say, as indeed 1 had the pleasure to mention to you when 
we were “conferring on the subject I expected it 'to be, that 
the verdict was against the defendants, with fifty .pounds' 
damages. 

“ The conduct of the opposite party was marked by a very 
unnecessary degree of malignity. Plaintiff’s counsel was 
instructed to go into matters with which, in my humble 
opinion, they had no business to meddle, and in‘fact adopted 
a course which I never could bring myself to recommend or 
advise, and it became perfectly evident to me, from the line 
taken that the whole weight pf vindictiveness was to be thrown 
upon you, to whom the learned gentlemen on the other side 
made gome most improper and uncalled-for allusions,.founded, 

J have no'doubt, either in malice or misinformation or. the 
part of the Gfliidlestons. 



“ 1 have written by this post to Lord Wagley, and shall , 
forward the cfounty paper of to-morrow, in which the triqj will 
no doubt be fully reported. 

“ I have tlie honour to remain, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

Johh Brag, Esq. “ IIssnhy Leveret." 

“That’s a.regular spill,” said Jack to himself. “I wonder 
what the fallow said of me; — could n’t have hinted at my 
attempts to destroy Grindleston’s peace of mind ; — no fault 
of mine, it was all Mrs. G’s doing, and no mistake; only she 
•got frightened, and so repented ; that's all. Perhaps he gave 
some slap at the shop, should n’t wonder: and that infernal 
attorney tj think of sending the report of the trial here. I 
hope he ’ll send it to me. I ’ll take care it goes no farther 
if he docs ; fifty pounds damages,— five on us, — that’s only 
tei* a-piece. Then to be sure, there's the costs. Well, I'm 
going it now. However, I have got any three hundred pounds 
at my bankerp—nest egg; that I won’t touch, ‘ please the pigs,’ 
—pay small bills in ready cash, —- let the big ones wait. 1 ’ll do 
yet with Lady Lavinia’s four thousand a year; but it strikes 
me that there’s no time to be lost. If'that infernal paper 
comes here to-morrow, 1 ’in done, straight up, right down' and 
no mistake." 

Having, thus far Boliloquised, he proceeded to open the 
second letter, aild read, 

1 No. 71, Elysium Row, Brickfields, Pentonyille, 

(near the Gas-Works.) 

“Hear Joikv, 

“ I am come up here for a change of hair, for I have 
been in a delcat state since we parted at Lewis; and a 
pretty parting it was: and such a gurney nobody ever had 
in this precious world 1 . I got wet to the skin on account of 
the rain, which powered torrens on me, and then I went 
inside, and sat, and quite smoked in drying. But I have 
such a tail for you. When we got to the place where they 
da the chops, two fine friz7.1emegig dandies which had been in 
the inside of the coach, got out, and guv me and J. S. their 
places. "In the coach was a midole-age respectable-looken 
woman, which sot opposite jme; and opposite" .17 S., sof % 
little French woman, with green speckteckles on, and so 
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we went all sochable, and I had forty winks off to sleep, 
lievey a-dreaming of no nonsense of no kind,' and we got 
safe' to the ‘ Olipliant and Cassel,’ and was put into what 
they call the branch coch, to take us to the citty ; when, 
just as we was drivin’ off, the little mounsheer woman which 
wore the barnacles, whips them off her nose, and Eays to 
me, out of the window, says she, with the greatest imper. 
ence, ‘Good day, Mrs. S.; when next you goes to the play 
l hopes you ’ll behave better.’ Can’t you guess }vlio it was ? 
Why, as true as I'm sitting here looking at the brick fields, 
and smelling the gas for the benefit of my ’ealtli, it was that 
monkified Miss Ogg,— she which played the nigger’s wife the! 
night before. 

“ 1 wur so mad with Jemes, I could have killed him; he 
swore till he was black in the face he did not know it himself, 
but I twill do him, says I, ‘You must have knowctl it was the 
minx's mother. She had n’t got no barnacles on.’ Where¬ 
upon he confessed he did know it, but thought I wur so 
wet I'd better get in, and it would have done all well enough, 
for 1 shud have knowed nothink about it if it had not been 
for her imperencc which could not keep her secret to herself. 

“ Then Jemes up - and told me that the tall dandy which 
got out when I got in, was a Mr. Somebody, who acted the 
nigger; which I could not bileeve, because he was as white 
as you are: but he swore to it, and told me that the way he 
made himself look black was by rubbin’ his face over "with 
pomatum and lampblack, which I cannot bileeve, likewise, for 
it is so nasty. However, Jemes Ins behaved very well too me 
since, never mentions that cretur’s name, and has otken«me 
these nice apartments, for wich we pay only five and twenty 
shillings a week, coals included, which 1 think moderate, for 
the hair is uncommon fine, and 1 have, besides the gas 
works, a beautiful view of the kilns., and the Fever Hos¬ 
pital, which is quite close. Jemes comes home here as soon 
as he can in the evenings, except Saturdays, when he sleeps in 
town, as also on those days when he goeq out for orders, 
for which purpose he has got a nice horse and shay, which, 
I am sorry to say, is of no use to me because I cannot get 
into it on account of. my leg. c 

, “ What I particularly write to you about is this: — we 

have had a gotjd large order for'articles to be sent to a Captain 
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Wilford, in Berkshire. They were staying at a hotel in town 
when the or<Jer come, and we know nothing of them. JemeS' 
has just heard that they are at Cowes, and although ytji do 
not like business, he thought that, without putting yourself 
out of the way, you might just find out whether they aye safe 
customers to deal with. A line at your earliest convenience 
will oblige. 

“ I have seen nothing of the fine Miss since we parted at 
the ‘OliphaiU;’ and so I hope not to he made oneasy any 
more upon*lier account. I hope you are quite well, and 
happy; I shall be very glad to see you when you come back 
, to town. 1 have always something in the house here; and 
• the people are very civil, and will do up any thing for you in a 
few minutes, come whenever you will. 

*‘ Your affectionate mother, 

“ E. SAtjiprr.” 

PT S. Their names is Wilford, and lives at Brunkton 
House, somewhere near Reddin. J»S. desires his regard, and 
to mention your bill for 500/., doo 20th inst., which he has 
been obligated to pay away, and which, in course, must be 
paid.” 

What the effect of these two letters was' qpon Brag’s temper 
and spirits, the reader may easily imagine. The intelligence from 
the lawyer he thought bad enough ; but that whicli he received 
from his yespeetable parent was even worse. In the first place. 
Jack* had cunniflg enoUgh of his own, improved, as all his sus¬ 
picions on the subject had been, by the conversation of Mrs. and 
Miss IIogg,^t the Lewes playhouse, to be perfectly assured that 
flnftendtr attentions of Mr. Salmon in establishing his drooping 
wife in the ready-furnished lodgings at Pentonville, were 
attributable rather to affection for somebody else, than for her¬ 
self; and the establishment of the horse and shay, as his 
mother calle^ it, into which, by some fortunate coincidence of 
circumstances, she could not get, was strongly corroborative of 
his worst suspicions. If Mrs. Salmon’s “ leg” prevented her 
taking exercise with her husband, Miss Hogg laboured under 
nq such difficulty ; and as to the orders, which the poor 
patient Griselda spoke about, he felt satisfied the only orders 
these excursions secured, were orders, for the playhouse,at 
which Miss Roseville figured. 
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But then, in the second place, the idea of setting him to 
institute inquiries into the character and respectability of u 
fatqiiy co-resident with himself at Cowes, in order that he 
might report to Jem whether he might trust them with so 
many t pounds of candles, or so many gallons of oil; and all 
this crowned by the observation contained in the pithy post¬ 
script about the five hundred pounds’ bill just coming to 
maturity. It was a sad damper, and Jack could hardly rally 
sufficiently to proceed, according to his promise, to Lady 
Lavinia’s. The consequence of his delay in his,visit was the 
following note from her ladyship, who began to apprehend 
that she had lost her dangler, or at least her influence over 
him. 

“ Dear Mr. Brag, 

“ W here are you ? We are waiting for you. I have 
securedCaptain Hazleby and our dear doctor for, the cruise. 
Lady Wattle is not well, but Miss Wattle will go wjtli us, 
and Captain and Mrs. Wilford, who are extremely anxious to 
make your acquaintance!! They have a very nice place in 
Berkshire, and you must cultivate them. / like them ; so 
must you. She sings beautifully, and is ravenously fond of 
the sea. You must have a guitqj on board. I don’t think 
Mr. Selwyn will be able to go with us ; however, do you come 
to me directly. 

“Yours truly, 

“ L. Neweiggeis.” 

This billet, shining like glass, and redolent of musk, added, 
if possible, to Jack’s •embarrassment. Here wefe the people 
named in his mother’s question as to character, coming to him 
to eat the profits arising from the “ articles” which they had 
ordered—actually to feast upon stores and moulds, and quench 
their thirst with lamp oil. In another shape, it is true. What 
could he do? • Sham sick, as he often .-lid at school;—let her 
ladyship and party enjoy the cruise and command the yacht. 
This he resolved to put into practice; and, accordingly, de¬ 
spatched an answer to her note, stating himself to be exceed¬ 
ingly ill, and unable to go to sea ; and putting Psyche entirely 
at the disposal of her ladyship and party. 

It must be confessed that the day opened glotynily; not 
perhaps aneworolsgically speaking, but as far as Jack’s own 
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affairs were concerned. He felt anxious to have some con¬ 
versation wijh Lord Wagley on the subject of the lawsuit, but 
somehow he fancied his lordship had not latterly evmciAl any 
thing in the way of encouragement in his manner towards him, 
and did not like to take the liberty of writing to him to beg 
him to call at his lodgings. * 

Painful and disagreeable as were the'letters Jack himself 
had received, it turned out that the communication which 
Leveret had'by the same post made to Lord Wagley, was of 
a nature lijfoJy more severely to damage our poor pretender. 
It contained a detail of the facts, as they had really appeared 
on the trial, and of the virulent attack of the counsel, which 
contained all sorts of allusions to Brag’s pretensions and as¬ 
sumptions, and some other remarks, in which his connection 
with Lo.sl Tom Towzle, another of the defendants, was men¬ 
tioned in '\uch a manner as to induce Lord Waglevjo write 
that uery evening to Lord Tom in Paris, to obtSin an elucid¬ 
ation of the hints which he had thrown out in his commu¬ 
nications with his solicitor, who of course had been associated 
with Leveret in the conduct of the defence. 

Lord Wagley felt, however, that common justice required 
him to make no marked alteration in .his conduct towards 
Brag until he had ascertained the real histdry of the cast, and 
therefore anticipated Brag’s intention of inviting him to call 
by making a visit in the course of the morning. 

“.Well,” said his-lordship, “our affair is settled, as you 
know.” 

“ I liavtsheard So from Lev&et,” .said Jack. “He tells 
rmvtha^J got a roasting from one of the lawyers: it's lucky 
if he don’t get a basting from me.” 

“ Oh !” said his lordship, “ nobody minds what is called 
forensic abuse ; see how they abuse each other occasionally, 
denounce their learned friends as absolute blockheads, and 
carry a point by frightening an honest witness under cross- 
examination into telling the most egregious falsehoods, for the 
furtherance of the ends of justice. Leveret has promised to 
send me down the report of the. trial on Saturday, and I ’ll 
setul it you the moment I have read it.” 

“ I shall be obliged," said Jack. . 

“ Pray,” said Lord Wagley, apropos to JJSthisg, “ wneg 
did yov see Towzle last ? ” 
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“ Lord Tom ?’' said Jack. 

“ Yes.” 

“.The last time,” said Jack, “ I dined in company with 
him was at Sir Janies Gunnersbury’s at Dover, 'l'he last time 
1 saw,him, I was at luncheon with the Ilfracombes, where he 
came in and paid me a "lump of money which he owed mo — 
which, as I say, was all right up, straight down, and no mis¬ 
take." 

“ Did not you tell me, when you first came here,” said 
Lord Wagley, “ that you were going to ride Uls horses at 
Paris?" 

“ Yes, in course,” said Jack, getting particularly fidgety 
at the nature of Lord YYagley’s inquiries and the manner in 
which they were put. 

“ What made you throw him over ?” said Lord Wagley ; 
“ he’s a capital fellow in his way, and deuced ford of you.” 

“ WlTy,”'said Jack, “I’ll tell you, my lord. A sister, of 
mine made an unlucky marriage some years ago, and died 
abroad; and her husband I have been obliged to cut dead as 
mutton. And he and his second wife, and his sister—we 
need n’t enter into particulars— with whom I was once uncom¬ 
mon intimate, are in Paris; and so I thought it would be as 
well mot to risk falling in witli them, which would, fifty to 
one, have ended in falling out; so I told Lord Tom the truth, 
and he said I was quite right, and no mistake.” 

“Oh! that was it,” said his lordship, affecting apparent 
satisfaction at the account. “ I could not think what could 
have induced yoi; to disappoint him. Do you sail to-day ? " 

“I’m hot well enough, my lord,” said Jack; “ Inside?, 
have some letters to write. The Psyche is going. Lady 
Lavinia lias made her party, and they sail about one.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Lord Wagley, “ my prophecy has 
come true ; ‘ The Psyche ’ has got a mistress. I knew how 
it would lie.” 

“Yes,” said Brag, “I think her ladyship is hit hardisb. 
A woman of her time of life wants somebody to keep her es¬ 
tablishment going : we shall suit uncommon well ; let her have 
her ow n way—3 m first at least. She likes my yacht now ; I 
shall like her jointure bv-and-by. I must marry off Fanny ; 
Setwyn ly.istjyjxfijier : they love each other — why not? ” 

“ Nothing,-! believe, but the want of money standi in the 
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way of it," said Lord Wagley. “ The death of Fanny’s 
mother and ,father left her with what is called a lady-like 
fortune of some five or six thousand pounds, — for, by some 
unaccountable oversight, no farther provision was made for 
her in anticipation of events which certainly were possible in 
any case, ami under any circumstances,'and which actually did 
occur in hen.” 

“ That’s hard,’’ said Jack, thinking at the moment that he 
had bet’tq^ change his policy with regard to the lovers whose 
cause he had (espoused, inasmuch as if Selwyn should succeed 
in obtaining Lady Lavinia’s consent to the match, her lady¬ 
ship; who, with all her follies and fantasies, was extremely fond 
•of her niece, would in all probability follow up her acquies¬ 
cence by the appropriation of some part of her income for their 
support. '<l,ord Wagley's intelligence produced this revolu¬ 
tion hi bis. designs ; and his lordship’s manner during the 
explanation (tad the effect of checking Jack’s vdfubility with 
regard to his certainty of marrying the Lady Lavinia, and his 
intentions as to the future arrangement of her property after 
he had attained it: ill fact, he was conscious of a difference 
in the noble lord’s behaviour, although the noble lord himself 
made every effort to prevent his observing any change; the 
very anxiety to appear natural and at ease give an appearance 
.of playing a game, which Jack saw,—did not quite under¬ 
stand,—.but did not in tile least admire. 

After a Jew casual observations about “The Psyche,’’the 
weather, and whatever public news was stirring, his lordship 
.took his leave, JacWccling the influence of fyis increased for¬ 
mality anjl civility, to the extent of hindering him from, in 
the sligTilcst degree, alluding to the yet much-desired honour 
of admission into the club. 

To him succeeded as a visiter to Jack, Selwyn himself, who 
came, of course, for an invitation to the yacht. Nobody who 
has not been wally and fruly in love, — and he who has must not 
be now a very youn£ man, since the sort of love of which I 
speak is altogether obsolete,— can possibly imagine the sub¬ 
missions, and degradations even, which a lover is willing to en¬ 
counter and endure, when the resiflt of his humiliation is the 
happiness which an hour,—a half,—a quarter, —ten minutes, 
or even d've, passed with her he loves, can confer.^ Selwy'i, 
with his mind and genius, natiwally laughed at jubor Jai l*; and* 
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as far as his yacht, his luncheons, his pretensions, and absurd¬ 
ities went, would rather have made him a subject for his pen 
thar'corne to him as a petitioner,—but Fanny was to be of the 
party.' By what means lie had learned that Jack himself was 
not tc. be on board, it is impassible for us to ascertain; and if 
it were possible, it woilld be “ vastly ungenteel ” to tell: the 
truth was, that SeUvyn had found out that Fanny was “ going 
afloat,” as we say, — and that Jack was not:—what was he 
to do ? 

“ What ? ” said Jack, — “ go on board now; rfshatn waiting 
for me. I never told you, 1 was n’t coining, or going, or 
whatever it is. And 1 tell you what, S., the very best thing, 
you can do is, if old Lavy, my lady, refuses her consent, run off' 
with the girl. My yacht shall be ready any hour of the night; 
slip you up to Southampton, or push you off to Portsmouth, 
smack^smooth, right up, straight down, and no mistake.” 

“You arh too kind!" said Selwyn: “but then, ygu tjpe, 
our means won’t bear us out in such a proceeding. My in¬ 
come is very small; my literary trade — call it so — pre¬ 
carious ; and dear Fanny has scarcely any thing but what her 
aunt, who loves her, and hates me, may choose to give her.” 

“ 1 wouldn't let, that stand in the way,” said Jack; “ the 
old-bins melt uncommon tender when the thing’s done. Take 
my advice, — bolt! ” 

“ I doubt," said Selwyn, “ whether Miss Hastings would un¬ 
dertake such an expedition. It is a very important step,, Mr. 
Brag, in a woman’s life, to discard relatives, friends, ami con¬ 
nections, and to break every old tic which binds her to her, 
family, to make a new one. I-” 

“ Why,” said Brag, “ I know the female sex ; ana, as I 
have always said, a female is a female, which is something. 
That they are odd and strange-minded, nobody can deny; but 
my belief is, that if you and she run off in couples, the whole 
thing will come right in the end. I, you know,; care no more 
about that poor old body than you do. Don’t you see, she’s 
what 1 call over head and ears with me. As I told Waggy 
just now, T have bought the yacht to please her; — and she 
« pleased, now she has got it all her own way. You trust to 
rge; I've nailed her; you, in course, hate her: you take 
your wav- l 'II t ake mine—eh ? Don’t you see,* that’s all 
clear.-4tna.no mistake.” 
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Selwyn was rather startled by this loose morality of Jack's, 
and really tendered to hear a man talking so coolly, and cal-* 
dilating so coldly, upon the consequences and results W IWs al¬ 
ready decided (in his own mind) marriage with Lady Lavinia. 
This struck him the more forcibly for two reasons : first, 

because a true and poor lover, hearing marriage spoken of 
with "any relation to money and advantages, feels in tlie 
highest degree indignant at such a discordant mixture of 
affection and' interest ; and secondly, because however harsh 
the conduct of the mother, or aunt, or whatever she may be, 
of the creature he devotedly loves, may anger him or excite 
his Resentment for the moment, still the reflection that she 
is so closely allied to that creature, — the human divinity of 
his adoration,— softens down all that irritation, and he is 
ready to respect the guardian for the very care she takes of her 
matchless charge. 

^JacJt, however, relieved from the overawing"” presence of 
his friend Waggy, as he called hiip, let loose all his usual 
absurdity, and talked to Selwyn of “tickling the old trout,” 
“ settling granny,” and many similar feats, equally well and 
elegantly expressed; adding to his confident assurances of 
complete success, the whole history of the light-horse volun¬ 
teer in the ebony case, and the beautifully Illustrated pedigree 
of all the Newbiggens of JJumblesford, — upon both of which, 
having taste for neither arts nor arms, he was pleased to be 
particularly severe. 

Selwyn was, to say truth, disgusted with the view with 
which his \olubIe friend (lad favoured him, of his character 
.jn<i priiiijiples behind the scenes, and felt very much inclined 
to speaf? to him in terms, if not of disapprobation, at least of 
expostulation, with reference to the language he had adopted 
in speaking of the family, to a member of which he was so 
much attached ; but love gained the mastery over friendship, 
and, after a *ruggle highly honourable to Selwyn’s feelings, 
he terminated the dialogue by thanking Jack for his hint as 
to going on board the yacht to wait for him, although he knew 
he was not comiflg, and in less than ten minutes after was 
installed in the'cabin of “ The Psyche,” thinking it better to 
remain below till the arrival of the ladies, lest his appearance 
on deck Ihight raise an alarm in Lady Lavi,pia's jnind, and 
induce Jher to reland with her feir treasure, and* if she (Md not 
o d 2 
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give up the excursion herself, leave Fanny “ on the wild-sea 
"banks,” like Dido, with a willow in her hand ‘^waving her 
love/ 

Jack, as soon as his visiter was gone, betook himself to the 
task (mo easy one to him) of answering the letters which he 
had received, and which had so completely upset him : that 
to Mr. Leveret was as follows, and is highly indicative of the 
notion which Jack had established in his mind of the characters 
and customs of what are called legal advisers. 

t *' 

“ Cowes, August, 18 — 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Yours of yesterday duly received. I thought, from 
what you said, we should be beaten. I don't mean to stand 
any nonsense; and if the lawyer who was on their side said any 
thing disrespectful of me, 1 shall take care to make him unsay 
it, andsio mistake. As I never like to be longer’ll debt than 
I can help, and prefer paying ready money, — short the dis¬ 
count,— I will thank yqu to send me your little bill, and I 
will settle it forthwith. 

“ Your obliged servant, 

John Brag.” 


T|iis was sealed,, and addressed to the solicitor, and likely 
enough it certainly was to astonish that gentleman when he 
received it. Jack calculated that the “ little bill ” would 
amount to j>crhaps ten or fifteen pounds, — at least his share, 
as he called it,— and therefore he thought'it would sound 
mighty fine to flourish off„about ready .money, not in the 
slightest degree comprehending the difference which exists in 
society between transactions with traders, and business with 
professional gentlemen. 

To his mother he wrote as follows:— 


“ Cowes, August 18,18—. 

“ Dear Mother, 

“Yours came to hand to-day; I hasten to answer it. 
I am getting on here in earnest. I have, what I call, fixed a 
title at last: she’s an oldish one, but has 1 hard upon four 
thousand a year of her own. She has got a great fancy for 
sailing, but the nobs which has yatches here won’t have her 
aboard at no price; so in course I thought the wsfy to settle 
l «»er was “to geF hold of a yafeh of my own, which I did 
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accordingly through Lord Wagley, a friend of mine, whq 
will do any\hing 1 tell him ;—he franks this letter for y#u:— 
so I gave him my bill for the price of her, which is» called 
‘ The Physce,’—eight hundred pounds, — whereat I see you 
stare like a stuck pig. I’m not so sjf't as you may fancy: if 
1 marry the old one through having tlje yatch, it is quite worth 
the money; and if I don’t, the bill I have given isn’t parti¬ 
cular .likely, to he paid: but this I don’t care about, because, 
worse coni£ to the worst, I can sell the yatch before the bill 
comes due. 

“ The old one has got a niece, — an uncommon pretty one 
to be sure, — and she’s over head and cars, as I say, with a 
sort of a poetry-writing chap called Selwyn, The old one 
won’t stand their marrying, because there is no stumpy neither 
side.; but 1 think, if he was once to coax and carney her over, 
she perhaja would make them an allowance^and give her! 
iftnsfnt: so I am putting him up to carry Miss Fanny off, 
and have offered to lend him myvyatch, which, from what I 
have heard. the old one say, will set her so against her niece, 
ns nothing never was like it; in which case I shall keep up 
her anger, and so there ’ll be nothing paid out of the jointure 
for them. * > 

“ I don’t belong to the Yatah Club here, because I like to 
be independent; besides, I don’t much like some of the 
people who are in it. They worry my life out to be one of 
thtfin, but I sticks fast to my negative, apd no mistake. 

“ As to Captain # and Mrs. Wilford, you may tell Jim, they 
are safe easterners; they «are on board rnf yatch now, out 
•si«ilin§»^ith my lady,— Lady Lavinia Brag as is to be; in 
course they are respectable, or they would not be there. 

“ As for Molly Hogg, don’t you trouble your head about 
her; she is not worth caring for. I am sorry your leg pre¬ 
vents you getting into die one-horse chay, because the country 
air would do you good. Rely upon it, I will come to see you 
the first minute I can after 1 have led Lavy to the halter. I 
have got an. excellent servant, who does for butler and valet 
all under one. , 

“ I have n’t heard any thing more of Brown or the doctor. 
To be .jure, Kitty’s affair was uncommon unfortunate; o/ily 
if Brown had n’t married as he did, he would only .have beep 
a sergeant now, or perhaps been dead. 

D D 3 
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. “ As for the five hundred pounds, I am sorry Jim lias paid 
it awa,v, for 1 shall not be able to take it up, inasnVuch as it is 
impossible for me to Ret tacked to my granny till after that is 
due any how. I told you I’d do it at last, notwithstanding 
all the story Mrs. Cropppr told Jim. 1 thought it best not to 
stop at Eastbourne, fnr, though I had been there so short a 
time, I saw people hinting and winking about me and Mrs. 
Peckover, which sat in the opposite box to us the night of the 
row at the playhouse ; and, though it was all nonsense, yet, 
when a female is concerned, it is best to be safe, and no mis¬ 
take ; besides, Peckover, although a slow coach, is uncommon 
good-natured, and it would n’t lie right to break his heart. 

“ I hope you are happy. I think Jim is a right good 
fellow, and am glad you took him for better for worse. Am 
glad you like your lodgings, which certainly isn’t dear at .five 
(and twenty shillings a week, specially with coals ip&luded. I 
have toldWagley the direction — Pentonville, without meifdott 4 - 
ing the name of the row, or-about the gas-works or brick-fields, 
because Pentonville is sure to find you, and “row” looks low; 
not that Waggy knows who you are; because it is quite right 
not to let that cat out of the bag till I have got the other cat 
into it: so all snug, smug, and no mistake. I conclude you 
have painted the back-parlour,„and shifted the copper by this 
time. 

“ I have no more to say at present, but my best love. Hope 
I have written satifaptorily; and remain, with-best regards to 
Jim, 

Your dutiful son, 

“ J: 3" 

This also, folded and sealed, was transmitted to Lord 
Wagley, with a request for a frank; Jack’s object being to 
clench the nail, as he called it, with his mother and Jem, by 
getting a cover from a lord, which he fancied nqight operate 
upon the latter’s mind, so as to induce him to renew the five- 
hundred pounds' bill, or at least not enforce the payment; 
while, his mother’s name being now changed, die felt no diffi¬ 
culty in sending the address to his noble friend. The letter 
reached his lordship just as he was starting for his yacht, 
bound to Southampton ; and, immediately upon receiving it, he 
sent wqrd it should be done, and thrust it into his pocket. 

In the yacht, and just before he reached Southton,-' Lord 
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Waglcy proceeded to fulfil his promise; and deceived by the 
illegibility of what Mrs. Brag called Jack’s “ pot-hooks and' 
hangers,” combined with a certain degree of obscurity its the 
cabin, his lordship wrote the address : 

“ Southton, August eighteen, 18— 

*“ Mrs. Salmon, 

“ Petersham.” 


“ Wagley.” 


And having .thus accurately directed the tribute of filial 
affection, he tore up the “ example,” and despatched the epistle 
with his own letters to the post-office. 

Jack having, what he called, cleared off business, began to 
reflect and consider, to the fullest extent of Ins capability for 
such a purpose. The note which Lady Lavinia had written 
to him upov hearing that he could not sail; the message that 
sljp hoped fee would lie well enough to come “to hear some 
charming music in the evening, — that the Mrs. Captain Wil- 
ford would sing for him, — and that it should be quite snug 
and select, all spoke to his too-willing ear the language of 
devotedness: and then to think that this very lady who was to 
sing for him was the very lady about wljose solvency for the 
amount of a box of candles he had been commissioned by his 
mother to inquire ; and then to think of the certainly altered 
behaviour of his friend “ Waggy,” and to doubt about what 
thejawyor had faid ty him ; and then to fear the communi¬ 
cation which might, and most probably Would, take place be¬ 
tween “ M^iggy” and Lord Tom, in. consequence .of their 
jrepig associated with him as defendants in the case—all com¬ 
bined to harass and fever him, and at the same time to assure 
him that, let him take what course he might with regard to 
his projected alliance with her ladyship, he had no time to 
lose. 

There fores was it that he resolved, coute qui coute, to present 
himself at her ladyship’s little party, which, if “ Psyche” 
contrived to get back from Portsmouth, whither she was gone, 
in time, woulll "be, no doubt, extremely agreeable. Thus de¬ 
termined, he ventured forth in the afternoon to take a stroll 
towards Egypt, during which he might revolve all his variyus 
plans in "his mind, so that he might regulate by his own de¬ 
cision^ the day, his proceediags in the course, of th£ evening!, 
d o 4 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I Juki Mi the period of suspense which must naturally intervene, 
under any circumstances, between the departure and return of 
a yacht from Cowes, professing a voyage to Portsmouth, it 
may, perhaps, be as well to let the reader know something of' 
those personages of our drama who, in its earlier part, were 
prominent characters, and who, owing to the 'management 
of one of the party, first caused the explosion of Brag’s ab¬ 
surdity, without a match. 

The agreeable Mrs. Dallington, and the lovely Blanche 
Englefield, as Mrs. Cropper the housekeeper informed Mr. 
Salmon, had become—“ nothing loath,” — the respective wives 
of Sir Charles Lydiard and Mr. Francis Rush ton. ,*8ir Charles 
and his lady passed the honeymoon at his place in Gloucester¬ 
shire ; Rusliton and his tyide went, as the “ world” will go, 
to Paris: and never were four people more entirely changed 
by the relative change of their several conditions than this 
parti carr6. 

Lydiard, once in possession of the kind-hearted widow, 
doubted no longer. Convinced by the unreserved commu¬ 
nication of thoughts and opinions, to which the character of 
husband entitled him, of her single-mindedness, and unquali¬ 
fied affection and esteem for him, all the doubts which 'dis¬ 
turbed, and all the fears which alarmed him, were banished 
from his mind: while Rusliton, convinced of the , >purity and 
excellence of his blushing Blanche, felt no longer irritated-or 
peevish, if she chanced to bestow a passing smile upon an¬ 
other ; perfectly assured, by an intimate acquaintance with her 
sterling good qualities, that she would never have accepted 
him, spite of her own knowledge of the little irregularities of 
his temper, had she not meant to bind him to herself by ties of 
affection and tenderness, which to a heart ardent as Rushton’s 
was, must be invincible and irresistible. 

So here, then, were reduced, in four short weeks, two tur¬ 
bulent spirits, either after his own fashion ; and the nervous 
suspicious lover, and the fiery doubting suitor, subdued into 
two as hajipy husbands as ever entered the holy state of matri¬ 
mony.' 
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Thus it is: — a lover must be jealous of the object of his. 
affections ; because, in that state of probation in which <3 lover 
is doomed to live, there can be no love without jealousy f but 
when once the beloved one becomes a wife, the signs of 
jealousy on the part of her husband are both disgusting and 
degrading ; degrading to himself, as implying a conscious in¬ 
feriority ; and disgusting, because it betrays a suspicion that 
his wife will practically evince her consciousness of that infe¬ 
riority by preferring somebody else to him. 

Fuller says, i‘ Where jealousie is the jailour, many break 
the prison, it opening more wayes to wickednesse than it 
stoppeth ; so that, where it findeth one, it maketh ten dis¬ 
honest.” And so it is. What does the generous, while yet un¬ 
tainted, Othello say ? — he who, as Mrs. Salmon described him, 
was “ as'black as my hat, and a nigger into the bargain: ” 

■V.-~’T is not to make me jealous, 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company. 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, gnd dances well: 

Where virtue is, these are more virtuous. 

Nor from my own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt, 

For she had eyes, and chose me. 

As Rushton had no very particular friehd to act Iagb, he 
contented himself upon .Shakspearc’s principle; and the jea¬ 
lousy which none can separate from love during a long and 
anxious caurtshjp, was buried at the foot of the altar at which 
he made her his wife. Nothing in truth could be more per¬ 
fectly happy than Lydia at),d Rushton ;jmd nothing connected 
jvijh thew felicity would have interfered to disturb the reso¬ 
lution of Brag to be “ every thing in the world,” and Lady 
Lavinia’s husband into the bargain, but the appalling fact that 
Sir Charles and his lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Rushton, had 
emerged from their sweet solitudes into the world at Ryde, 
which very fratering-place had been fixed as their rendezvous 
at the end of the double honeymoon. 

This Jack certainly did not know, nor in the slightest de¬ 
gree did he ‘anticipate such a contretemps while he was 
lounging “ the' sultry hours away,” during the voyage’of 
“ Psyche ” to Portsmouth. However, these eurious coinci¬ 
dences will occur, however particularly disagreeable their oc¬ 
currence may be. Still, there*is nothing in tl«e world io sill/ - 
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as discounting grievances; when they come due, it is quite 
"time enough to honour them, and pay the amount: so, even 
if Jatk had known that his “ love's bitter foes ” were at Hyde, 
he would not have agitated himself unnecessarily until they 
had, bv some accident, arrived at Cowes. 

It is not to be .denied that Jack felt himself more comfort¬ 
able, and more at ease, strolling about upon the beach, than 
he was at any period of the previous day on board his 
yacht: and he pictured to himself the gratification he should 
experience in seeing her enter the harbour, hei* taunt mast 
“ towering to the skies,” and her ample main-sail swelling to 
the breeze. 

Yet, in the midst of these higher aspirations. Jack could 
not altogether avoid the recollection of his earlier days and 
associations. He began to worry himself again About his 
sister’s*-fate and death, to fidget himself about Jfis mother’s 
marriage, and even feel something like a regret about Anne ; »lt 
was, “ in course,” no usq minding it now ; hut it all came 
into his head as he sat watching the waves rolling in upon the 
shore. 

With regard to his yacht. Brag’s vanity was amply gratified 
by her appearance, beating up from Portsmouth, — wind being 
as per last; but the day wa$ bright and clear, and as he 
watched her buffeting the waves, he said to himself, “ That’s 
my yacht;” which being, in point of fact, almost fno only 
thing he ever could call his own, was a very .gratifying ooii- 
loquy. He waited until she neared the harbour, and then 
proceeded to his*lodgings, not wishing lo be seen by his 
guests on their landing; inasmuch as the wagsf'jf they 
pounced upon him at once, might fancy liis indisposition 
feigned, or at least construe it into an indisposition to a 
second voyage. 

The party had not long (^posited themselves in their re¬ 
spective homes, before Lady Lavinia’s attentions' to the little 
man were renewed in the shape of a note of inquiry after his 
health, and containing a line in the way of postscript, to inform 
him that having found two friends of hers at 1’ortsmouth, who 
were coming to the island, she had ventured to give them, and 
ode or two of their servants, a passage in “ The Psyche.” “ I 
hope,” tyld&l her ladyship, “ you will not be angry with me 
for haVing takfcn this liberty, ‘ I think, if you even.are so 
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now, you will forgive me when you come here this evening, 
for they aA, I find, people whom you know. I hoge you 
are busying yourself about our dance ; I will not terrify you 
by calling it a ball. Lady Wattle will be here to meet you, 
and we have arranged every thing : — it must be Tuesday,— 
remember that. I have made out a list of the people to have ; 
here short notice only is required, the shorter the better, how¬ 
ever. .It copies as a surprise, and people like it; and we are 
all so snug: I only wish my cottage were large enough to 
manage it hdrer Au revoir," Sec. See. 

1 ‘ I ’in in lor the ball,” said Jack, — " that’s clear enough, 
and no mistake. I wonder how long this is to last before I 
0 iiav venture to hint my intentions in regard of the match ; 
and I wonder who the deuce my two friends who came up 
with, some of their servants in my yacht may be. I wanted 
no friendsTa come here; — Stiff'key and younj^Gunnftabury 
ptrlnfps ; or Brown and his wife ; or perhaps that sour-faced 
doctor that’s married to Nancy. I»don’t think I ’ll go to the 
old woman’s to-night: — see what the morning will do.” 

Jack puzzled himself a good deal how to act in this emer¬ 
gency: if it were any of the people who first came into his 
mind who had arrived, a meeting witli them would be utter 
annihilation. Why the deuce li#d n’t my lady said at once who 
they were ? Sliffkey would sink him at the first shot, — not 
to spea£ of the I. O. U. Gunnershury would insult him. It 
eouM not*be Lord Tom himself. At all.events, go he would 
not, —go he could not; and therefore, in q|tfer to guard him¬ 
self from !(hy surprises of* that sort, he wrftte, as well as he 
toald, * little answer to Lady Lavinia’s note, saying he found 
himself so ill that he had been obliged to go to lied; and lost 
any extraordinary measure of her ladyship’s kindness might 
convict him of evasion or deceit, he forthwith proceeded to 
disrobe and retire to his couch; thus punishing himself for 
the sake of keeping out of the way of an apprehended detec¬ 
tion for a few hours. The next day must unearth him ; for 
whoever his fronds were, the very fact of his indisposition 
would bring them to see him. It mattered not; he had not 
nerve to face the danger, and so the note was despatched 
immediately : and as Hickman had not yet come on shore frpm 
the yacht, his master was Bnugly deposited on fiik louch, all 
ready <o act the invalid, “ smack, smooth, antf no mistake.” 
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, The note had not been gone more than half an hour before 
Jack’s ears were assailed by the noise of feet amending the 
stairs of his domicile. This announcement of approach was 
speedily followed by a smart, tapping at the bedroom door. 
Jack Heard it all; but as to the doomed culprit every minute 
is precious, he affected not to be aware of what was happen¬ 
ing. The knock was repeated, and Brag felt it was useless to 
try any longer to stave off the visiter, whoever he might be ; 
and a “ come in,” uttered in a tone of voice which sounded 
very much like the negative invitation sometime! given to a 
bore, of “ you won’t stay and dine with us,” was followed by 
the irruption into his apartment of Heneage Peckover, of 
Womanswould in the county of Kent, Esq. 

“ Why, Brag, my boy,” said the squire, “ what's the 
matter ? Lady Lavinia is all in a stew about you — eh ! — 
so Mrs. Peckover told me to come and inquire after you, 
and thank you for our passage up from Portsmouth, and for 
some deuced good luncheon, which we got on board, your 
yacht." 

“ My dear sir,” said Jack, “ how are you ? I’m very 
glad to see you:” which was not altogether untrue — for 
there were many other persons who would have been infinitely 
more unwelcome. “ I ’m uncommon ill: caught cold yester¬ 
day, I take it.” 

“ Deuced sorry for that,” said the squire. “ You must 
rally and rouse; only don’t come out in the-evening if'you 
think it’s cold : *■ nurse. As Mrs. Peckover says, one day’s 
penance'is no grfcat socrifice : and. Lady Lavinia “agrees with 
her that you had better not think of coming to her .Q-nigkt, 
she has written to you, she says.” 

“ Yes," said Jack; “ I have answered her billy-do, — 
asking me to come.” 

“ 1 know," said the squire; “ and J have brought you a 
billy don’t to tell you not to go.— Ha, ha, ha! I made that 
joke myself; and Mrs. Peckover tells me it’s as old as the 
hills. I don’t care — I don’t trouble my head with those 
sort of things: however, ,you ’ll come after breakfast to¬ 
morrow. Mrs. Peckover is very anxious to be introduced 
to'you." 

Now tjik Vas a fact, and is only a proof of that curious 
'sympathy which prevails amongst women, even to a somewhat 
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advanced period in life. Mrs. Peckover had taken the most 
unqualified .aversion from Jack, only from seeing him at a 
distance, and knowing that he was one of her husband’s 
“ cockney friends," — a description associated in hdf mind 
with every thing coarse and disgusting, and which kepP them, 
as we have already seen, proscribed froin what she called 
her circle. * 

During the voyage from Portsmouth, Lady Lavinia had 
spoken’ of Jack in terms which at once released him from 
the stigma^wihi^h the lady so generally cast ujftn the Nimrods 
of Cockaigne with whom her good-natured husband was so 
constantly in the habit of making acquaintance; nor were the 
favourable opinions of her ladyship at all weakened in Mrs. 
Peckover’s estimation by the appearance of “ things in general” 
connected with our hero. The yacht itself and its appoint¬ 
ments bespoke the man ; and having admitted all the pro¬ 
positions of’Lady Lavinia with regard to him, * he concluded 
their conversation by expressing lujr pity and commiseration 
for his unhappy position at the Lewes play, where by some 
strange accident, he had become involved in the most dis¬ 
agreeable circumstances, all of which she described with the 
greatest possible point and the minutest accuracy. 

“ Mrs. Peckover,” said the squire, “ has? been telling'Lady 
Lavinia all the history of.the oltl mad-woman at the playhouse 
at Lewos, and made her Ikdyship laugh immoderately.” 

She lias, lias she?" said Jack to himself. 

“ Who the deuce was the woman?”.continued the squire: 
“ Mrs. Peckover wants to ljnow if you ever found ouf.” 

, Jl’his yas beyond his hopes; the real fact was not known, 
after aff. 

“ Found out!” said Jack — “ not I. Didn’t you?" 

“ No,” said the squire. “ Mrs. Peckover got rather unwell 
at the play after you had heen driven away, and so Lady 
Patcllam insisted upon her going back and sleeping at her 
house ; and we did n’t go to the inn, else we might have 
known, I dare say.” 

“ Oh ! ” said‘Jack, forgetting rather too much that he was 
aa invalid, “ you did n’t go back to the inn." 

“No,” said the squire. “ Mrs. Peckover got a bed at Lafly 
Pateham% and I slept upon some chairs in the library. The 
house # was crammed full of people. However,* I don't tare foi 
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that sort of thing. Ha, ha, ha ! Besides, as Mrs. Peekover 
says, there's nothing like light and shade in thisslife. You 
never’enjoy comfort half so much, if you are always comfort¬ 
able, as you do if you rough it sometimes.” 

Jack’s satisfaction at the happy state of ignorance in which 
Peekover and. his lady were still involved, was so great, that 
he began to regret havitig taken fright at the approach of his 
unknown friends ; nor was he much less pleased at hearing 
that they had seen nothing of his friend Colonel Stiffkey, who 
had returned to Eastbourne only for one day„ and had pro¬ 
ceeded on a tour along the coast, with his friend Mr. Gunners- 
bury. “ Mrs. Peekover, I believe,” added the squire, “ thinks 
there is a chance of their coming here, which will be very 
pleasant, because she likes tiie colonel mightily. He is a 
great amateur artist; and she admires pictures, and plints, and 
all that. For my part, 1 don’t care much about such things. 
Ha, ha, ha !”‘ . « 

Peekover prolonged liis^visit to Brag, and talked over the 
only subject Upon which the little man could talk, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the fine runs ho anticipated in the coming 
season, and gave an animated description of the horses, 
“ black, white, and grey,” which he had in his stable, until 
the maid servant 'of the lodging came into the room to 
announce that one of Mrs. Peckover’s,footmen was below, and 
wished to speak to his master. 

“ Bid him come up,” said the squire. . 

He did come up. 

“ Well, what it it, jjtephpn ?” s?id Peekover. 

“ My mistress has sent me, sir,” said Stephen, t-o say,, 
that if you don't come to dress directly, you will be too late 
for dinner.” 

“ Odds bobs!” said the squire, “ who’d have thought it : 
how time flies in pleasant company ! I # ’ll be home instantly. 
Go on first; tell Mrs. Peekover I’m coming as fast as I can ; 
so, so ! Well, Mr. Brag, I shall make a favourable report, 
and say you ’ll be with Lady Lavinia after breakfast. Good 
day, — good day ! Dear me ! only think of the time !” 

And away hurried the gentle giant, leaving Brag in almost 
as \great a perplexity as that in which he found him. The 
escape about his mother’s exposure was a great relief*; so was 
'the circumstance of Stiffkey’s sudden departure from JEast- 
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bourne. But then, the impending threat of his visit to 
the island % vvas a complete set off in the account against 
those. In fact, look which way he would. Jack -fell that 
expedition was essential to his success, and that n6 time 
was to be lost. * . 

As soon as Peckover was well clean of his lodgings. Brag 
got if)) and dressed himself, being now setu/e against farther 
interruption ; and resolved to make a dinner, if Hickman 
would 'permit him to do so, upon some of the innumerable 
remnants tf,the luncheon, of which Peckover had spoken so 
highly; and having, without the aid of his valet-butler, but- 
Icr.walet, completed his toilet as far as he intended, and seated 
'himself on his little sofa, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
he rang the hell, and summoned that minister to his presence, 

“ Hickman,” said Jack, “ I fancy 1 could eat some dinner ; 
— something cold, I should prefer, — eh?” m 

“ I don’t'think, sir,” said Hickman, “ there is anything 
cold in the house.” 

“ What! have they cleared off the luncheon ?” said Jack, 
“ eli ? entirely, — smack, smooth, and no mistake ?" 

"No, sir,” said Hickman, shaking his head with a sort of 
half deyuge, half diplomatic wriggle; “ hut we never bring 
away any thing from the yacht. The captain and the, crew 
consider-” ’ 

“ Consider !” said .Tact. “ Why have n’t they got plenty 
of salt-bcyf, pork, a*td the deuce knows what, to eat ?” 

“ Those are *for long voyages, sir,” said Hickman : “ but 

there really was very little left; and I- It is n.’t usual, 

sir/’ 

01?!” said Jack. “Well, if it's right, it’s right; and 
what's right can’t be wrong: so there's an end of that, and no 
nistake. Get me something then to eat.” 

“ Something plain, sir ?” saief Hickman, “ a ——” 

“ Yes,” scad Jack. " 

“ Will you have a perigoo ? ’’ said Hickman, “ I can get 
that in a minute.” 

“ Any eggs "and bacon ?” said Jack. 

“ Sir !” said Hickman, looking aghast. 

“Something nice, and not common, ’’ said Brag. “I’pa 
peckish.” » 

“ A talade d volaille ? ” sail}, Hickman. 
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"‘ Oh, any tiling,” said Jack, “ only let it be quick; for my 
headache is gone, and I want to eat.” 

Hickman, who was an admirable servant in his way, and 
who ki_Tw every turn and twist of Cowes, was not long in 
preparing a nice little repast for his eccentric master ; who, 
however ready and willing, when he was out hunting, to take 
a snack without a table-cJotli, had no dislike to see his “ fled,” 
as he called it, put down all sweet, and clean, and no mistake. 

In half an hour, a cloth, like unsunned snow, sat off to the 
best advantage a remarkably nice little dinner : , and Jack, 
growing bold by experience, ordered himself a bottle of the 
champagne which was so extremely popular on board the 
yacht. This, a pint of sherry, and, as he proposed, a bottle 
of claret to wind up with, were the liquids he selected to 
imbibe; ami bating the visions of the colonel and the young 
bombardier, Jack was as brisk and as gay as 
“Jove, in his chair, 

Of the sky, lord-mayor ; H 
c 

and dismissing Hickman from attendance, he poured glass 
after glass down his throat, each bumper adding to his resolu¬ 
tion to pop the question to my lady without further delay, 

— having been acquainted with her certainly less than three 
weeks, his pretensions, however, having been, it must be owned, 
considerably encouraged, during that period, by the bright 
sunshine of her ladyship’s eyes. 

By about nine o’clock Jack had drank him-elf into a b. au- 
tiful state of mystification. He had lost sight of the colonel 
and Gunnersbury, and had reached a sort of seventh heaven 
of Orlebarism : he had begun to soliloquise aloud ,--7 certain 
evidence of his real state, — and had nearly 

“ Screwed his courage to the stieking-place ” 

with regard to Lady Lavinia, when a rapid, rattling rat-tat-tat 
at the house-door set him wondering. His '-doubts wore 
speedily dispelled; for in two minutes after the noise had 
ceased, Peckover stood before him. 

He saw the vision — or rather two — wiJi surprise ami 
horror: here was the man who had left him in bed ill, sick, 
aftd wretched, — the very emissary who bore his tale of woe, 

— returned ‘to find him not only excessively jolly, but having 
on his’ table the dreadful evidence of “ foregone conclusions ” 
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— bottoms of bottles; the spiry champagne, the yet distin¬ 
guishable Sherry, and the tall Chateau Margot, were, ali beforj 
him. What was to be done ? 

“ My dear Brag," said the squire, “ 1 ’m delightedj Quite 
right ?— up again and thriving! I,’m right glad to see what 
I <Jp. Deuced pleasant little party, at »L*dy Lavinia’s: but 
Mrs.Peckover told me that 1 ought to come down and see how 
you were, apd sit with you a bit. They are all acting charades, 
and singing, and playing, and all that ; but you know, as 
Mrs. P. sayS, i don't trouble my head with those sorts of 
things—ha, ha, ha!—so I am come to do a bit of cozey with 
you. 

“ I’m delighted," said Jack, “ and no mistake. What 
will you have, squire, — something hot, sweet, and strong, as 
the pld women say ? ” # 

* “ Don’f jnind if I do,” said Peckover. “Mrs. Peckover 
says‘spirits are injurious} but I don’t mind — ha, ha, ha! 
The women don’t like men to drinks it keeps them away from 
them. However, I'm here upon what I call duty — ha, ha, 
ha ! — and deuced pleasant duty too.” 

“ In no time,” as Jack would have expressed it, brandy, 
See. and hot water, lemons and sugar, and .every thing qlse in 
the world, were put down, and the squire and Jack tSte-H-tete ; 
Jack, however, having gt)t considerably the start of his friend, 
and being more communicative and inquisitive than perhaps 
he Would*have been had he not strictly adhered to the rules of 
the temperance societies just now, so much in fashion, which 
add hypocrisy to sensuality,’and render tflat which has hitherto 
hern a- social failing a solitary vice. 

“ Lady Lavinia,” said the squire, “has made out a list of 
the people for your ball on Tuesday, Mrs. Peckover tells me 
that you have got the credit of ‘ going it ’ here, and that all 
the tyomen # are in love with you — ha, ha, ha! I never 
t’-ouble my head with that sort of thing—but so they say.” 

“ Why,” said Jack, “ I believe there is something in that. 
They are unconjmon good-natured, — eh ? — you know, and 
no mistake:” 

*“ The ball is fixed for Tuesday, Mrs. Peckover tells met” 
said Peckqver. 

“Oh !” said Jack, “ it is, iait—^umph 1” 

“ I*say, Brag,” continued the squire, “ Mrs. P. thinks Jhat 

E E 
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you and my l"dy are likely to — eh ? — put your horses toge¬ 
ther, |s we say; don’t you understand ? She is alFagog about 
you;‘^pd — so — ha, ha, ha! I never mind those sort of 
things myself; but only—Oh ! they do like these fctee and 
yachts —eh ?— and the^ flirtings, as they call them.” 

“ Why,” said Jack, “ I own 1 think Lady Lavinia—eh.?” 

“ Think!” said the squire —“ Mrs. Peckover is sure—what 
I call cock-sure — and I’m glad of it. A nice place she has 
got down in our part of the country, and all snug.” t 

“ Straight up, right down,” said Jack, “ and uo 'mistake ? ” 

“ Four thousand a year, Mr. Brag,” said Peckover; “ at 
least so Mrs. Peckover tells me.” 

“ But,” said Jack,—“ help yourself, squire,—what do you 
think of Mr. Selwyn and Fanny ? Was he there this evening ? 
— he was with you in the yacht.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Peckover thinks him clever," said 'the squire. 
‘‘ He is desperately in love, she says, with Fanny Hasting;,. 
I never trouble my head with those sorts of things — ha, 
ha, ha! ” 

“ But how,” said Jack, “ if she was to marry Selwyn with¬ 
out my lady’s consent ? ” 

“ Would n’t give ller a farthing,” said Peckover; “ at least 
so Mrs. P. assures me.” , 

“ Not if they were to — what d’ ye call the thing?” said 
Jack. 

“ What ? " said the squire. 

“ Hop the twig,” said Jack. “ I forget what the genteel 
word is—go to Scotland, or somewhere: Aelope, that ’s it.” 

“ Never see her again,” said Peckover. 

“ Deuced good plan for me to get him to go,” said Jack. 

“ Only it would break Lady Lavinia’s heart,” said Peckover ; 
“ at least bo Mrs. P. insinuates.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ but how long does it takf to break a 
female’s heart ? ” 

“ Can’t say,” said Peckover; “ never trouble my head much 
about those sorts of things—ha, ha, ha ! Dare say you know 
better than me." 

“ Why,” said Jack, looking excessively cunning, getting 
exceedingly tipsy, and being uncommonly impudqnt, “ be¬ 
tween you and me and the post, I flatter myself I do, and no 
mistake.” 
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“ However,” said Peckover, “ Mrs.P. told, me to show you 
the list oT the company invited: — Lady Wattle — hjit tha£ 
you know — gives you her house, and Lady Lavini^lias sent 
out the invitations — not more than seventy altogether. 
Mrs. P. says she has written off to §tiffkey, who, since I was 
here, she has found out is actually at Hyde; and here,” con¬ 
tinued the squire reading, “ are sixty-one down. From Ryde 
thera are the Lydiards and the Rushtons, great friends of my 
wife — two sisters; she says they are charming people: — 
Gunners mfry f and two or three of his cronies: — and Lord 
Wagley told Lady Lavinia that he had every reason to hope 
tfiat Lord Tom Towzle, a particular friend of yours, he says, 
would be here from Paris before that — comes by Dieppe to 
Brighton. I forget all the names, for I don’t trouble my 
head much with those affairs.” 

“ Verf pleasant," said Jack; “eh? — Tuesday ?** 

** Yes, so Mrs. Peckover tells me,” said the squire, “ and 
they have arranged the whole thing. Your butler, who was on 
board the yacht, seems a capital servant: Mrs. P. says that 
he understands the thing perfectly, and has made every ar¬ 
rangement in the best possible manner. I never care much 
about those things myself — ha, ha, ha’! ” 

“Gad!” said Jack musingly, “that’s pleasant. Well, 
however, there are six days between this and Tuesday. Squire, 
will you have a cigar ? ” 

•“ Wily,” said Peckover, “ if I thought Mrs. Peckover 
would be gone to bed before I got back.” 

“ Stay till you are sure/' said Jack.* 

* • “ Hftause she can't bear the smell of tobacco,” said the 
squire. 

“ Never mind,” said Brag; “ you can say you were sitting 
up with a sick man — eh ?” 

The squjre had arrived at an amiable point of readiness to 
do any thing that was proposed, and Hickman was summoned. 
Cigars were produced, and the squire and Jack began their 
fumigatory proceedings. More brandy was required, and the 
two worthies continued until past two o 'clock in the morning 
blowing their clouds, and opening their hearts to each otjier 
in the rpost entirely confidential manner; whic.h sweet com- 
munings might have been of the most seriously disadvaptageoaj 
consequence to either or botli of them, had it not been that 
e e 2 
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when Mrs. Peckover's servant came to call home his master, 
neither, he nor his sprightly host were sufficiently clear in their 
lntellefctj! to recollect what they had been saying for three hours 
before; and when they woke ip the morning, what had oc¬ 
curred during the latter part of their sederunt was all irrevo¬ 
cably lost and forgotten. ' 

Hickman, however, that invaluable treasure of a servant — 
the always-to-be-trusted with untold gold — was not guilty of 
any such omission : sober and discreet, and ever alive to his 
own interests, he drew a chair to the outside of {he door of the 
little drawing-room in which his master and his friend were 
ensconced, and there heard the whole of the confidential in¬ 
terchange of facts, feelings, and opinions, which neither of the 
actors themselves remembered when they rose ; but which 
decided Mr. Hickman in the opinion that his master was 
“ no gdj” and r that the squire was, as his master had called- 
him, “ a slow coach.” , , 

One thing, however, remained indelibly fixed upon Brag’s 
miud when daylight and reason returned, — one object which 
had outlived all the revelry, and maintained its place amidst 
all the spirits and smoke, and confidences and communications. 
— the list of people ieivited by Lady Lavinia to the projected 
ball. What was to' be done ? — the thing was inevitable : he 
had surrendered the sceptre into the hands of Lady Lavinia, 
she had issued her commands, — six days only intervened. 
His course was clear — he must draw her into a cemmittal 
of herself to him before that evening came: once accepted, 
he might laugh at the malice'of his .envious! revilers., If abso¬ 
lutely necessary, he would fight one of them, — this resolution 
only flitted through his mind ; but, at all events, if the “ old 
one” said “yea,” he cared little or nothing for all the rest. 

Jack, however, as the reader knows, was an infinitely cleverer 
person at saying than doing; and although he had made up his 
mind for “ immediate action," the indiscretion of *the evening 
had actually produced the illness he had only feigned before ; 
and the poor little man, completely knocked^ up by the 
“excess” which, not in the slightest degree affected Peckover, 
was forced to remain perdu the whole of the next day, during 
which he was honoured by a visit from Lady Lavinia, who 
eglled to ipquire after his health, attended by her “‘Tail,” as 
she was' proceedihg to embark in' ‘ The Psyche," which.,-gain 
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■was ordered to sea, under her ladyship’s command, — vic¬ 
tualled as Ijefore by Mr. Hickman. 

The circumstances connected with Jack’s real illness wer? 
luckily not known to Lady Lavinia ; since Peckowr would 
not, upon any consideration, have communicated tcf Mrs. P. 
ths^ excesses which led to it, and in ^hich he had so joy¬ 
ously participated. His non-appearance, therefore, on the 
Wednesday was attributed only to a continuation of his indis¬ 
position ; ^and, as Hickman was not likely to get any thing by 
betraying the aecret, he did not volunteer an explanation, nor, 
as his friends had the usufruct of liis yacht, and the agreeable 
et ceteras, nobody took the trouble to make any very particu¬ 
lar inquiries. 

The next day found Jack all right, and no mistake: his 
headache was gone, and the rose, which had given place on 
his cheek *to the lily, bloomed all fresh and healthy ; and 

“ Richard was himself again! ” 

It was a beautiful morning, and all nature looked cheerful; 
but as it grew later, it became somewhat overcast, at least 
as far as Brag was concerned : just as he had ordered breakfast, 
tlie sound of the bugle announcing the arrival of the post, rang 
through his ears: the promise of the lawyer to transfnit the 
county newspaper containing the report of the trial flashed into 
his mind, and after a sickening suspense of nearly half an hour, 
Iltckma'h announced that there was nothing for him by post; 
thus releasing him from his doubts, and satisfying an anxiety 
about “ hts letters, ’ which he had never eviftced before, but ex- 
Ifibitcft'upon this occasion; much indeed to Hickman's surprise, 
who, of his own knowledge, knew that since he had been in 
his new master’s service, he had received only two. 

After having obtained this reprieve. Jack, consoling himself 
upon the principle f‘ that no news is good news," began to 
brush up; and resolved to make an early visit to Lady La¬ 
vinia, in order to show that, the moment he had recovered 
from his indisposition, he flew upon the wings of love to 

— . u do as was his duty, 

Honour the shadow of her shoe-tie.” 

But, alas ! the avalanche was already detadhed from |J)e 
mountain, and hung over Jack’s head suspfended bi!t by wife 
EE 3 
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huge icicle, which this noon-day’s sun would infallibly thaw. 
The Damoclesian sword, however, was still invisi&e to him, 
Who, tyith his little legs horizontalised on his lodging- 
house sola, “ a world too ” short for any animal of greater 
length than himself, sat rapping, in all the security of self- 
satisfaction, some ooff. au lait of Hickman's fabrique ; when, 
to his surprise, and perhaps, dismay, he received from the 
hands of the said Hickman 8 large packet, which had arrived 
per mail, although not per post, addressed to “ John Brag, 
Esq.," with the dim honorary &c. &c. &c. “ Owdst" 

Jack opened the despatch with an air of importance which 
might have been supposed appropriate to a secretary of state 
of other days, when secretaries of state had something to be 
proud of. He found it to contain an extremely plump lump of 
paper, with a small note on its outside, looking like the pilot- 
fish on the nose of the shark, while he is prowling’ for prey 
in the blue waters. 

The pilot he opened and-read: — 

“ Lincoln’s Inn, August 19th, 182— 

“ Sm, — Wholly unaccustomed to communications of such 
a nature as that with which I have this day been favoured by 
you, I have, according to your desire, transmitted my bill, and 
beg respectfully to decline any further interference with your 
affairs. I am, Sir, 

“ Yours, H. Leveret." 

“ His back 's-up, I should n't wonder," said Jack : “ that's 
a pretty go—who'care$ ? let's look at his account;" and ac¬ 
cordingly out it came,—and thus it ran:— 

“ Jomr Baas, Esq. To Hxn&t Leveret. 

£ t. d 

August 2.—Attending you, and conferring with you as to 
the case of Grindleston versus Brag and others, and 
taking your instructions thereon - - -t- 134 

Same dag. —Writing to you on the same subject - - 6 8 

Same dag. —Writing to Messrs. Tapps, Tatloek, and 
Sbackleton, to inform them that you bad put the 
case into my hands, recapitulating to them your ob¬ 
servations upon the same - - - - 13 4 

August 3..—Attending you at your lodgings, advising and 
conferring, on the circumstances attending the case,, 
and taking further instructions thereon - - - 6 8 

home day. — After" luncheon, attending you before the o 
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Yacht Club-house rails, and stating to you that I had 
writteft a letter to Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, apd 
Shackleton .... ■ IS f 

Same day. — Before dinner, attending you, and conferring 
with you about the purchase of the yacht “Psyche,"* 
in which you expressed your wish to purchase her for 
reasons then specified, namely, that you desired to be¬ 
come a member of the Royal Yacht Club, and could 
not belong to that society without being the owner of 
a yacht of more than 40 tons - - - 13 4 

Same day.*-. In the evening, attending you, when you 
resumed tne discussion, and I stated I thought, as it 
was growing late, you had better postpone it till the 
morning - - - - - -- IS 4 

Same day. — After supper, attending you home, when you 
repeated the opinions you had previously stated, and I 
repeated my previous disinclination to go into any thing 
' like business until the next day - - - - 13 4 

August 4. —JTo writing you a letter, begging you ta fix a 
•time when I might attend you to confer upon the pro¬ 
priety of the purchase of the yachy “ Psyche ” - 6 8 

Same day. — To perusing and considering your answer - 6 8 

Paid messenger to carry ditto - - - - 2 0 

Ditto ditto to bring back answer • • -20 

Same day. — Calling on you at two o’clock, when you were 
out, inquiring of your servant-maid whkr| you were, 
and receiving her answer tha( she really did not know IS 4 
Attending Lord Wagley, at your desire, to make neces- 
saw inquiries about ‘the “Psyche,” which you had 
expipssed a wish to purchase; when his lordship 
explained td me ail the circumstances of* the sale, and 
the reasons why Captain Chiphead, who had marriei} 

Miss Allanby, of Twisterly, daughter -of L*eutenant- 
colonel Allanby, did not receive the amount of fortune 
which he expected with her when he made her an offer, 
and reading over a long correspondence between her 
guardians and Captain Chipstead on the subject, with 
nnview to ascertain the reasons why the “ Psyche " was 
fold at a price so much below her real value - - 1 1 0 

Same day. — W riting you a long letter, stating to you all 
the circumstances which transpired during this long 
conference - - - - ..-13 4 

Messenger *•- - - - - - 26 

^ugust 5. -A- Writing to Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and 

Shackleton, to acknowledge the recept of their letter , 
acknowledging the receipt of mine - - - 6' 8 

Attending you on board the “ Psyche " and a long confer¬ 
ence with regard to the fittings and furniture theredf * 13 
* E 4 
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Looking over tlio inventory of her stores, as delivered 
o\c:r by Captain Cliipstead - - 6 8 

Com'jsiring ditto with the stores themselves - - 6 8 

Copy of ditto for you to keep , - - 6 8 

Attending you in a walk towards Newport, and con¬ 
ferring at length with you upon the question whether 
a yawl-rig was better than a cutter-rig, of which your 
captain. Bung, had spoken when we were on board; 
in the course of which conference you mentioned, to 
me that you did not know the difference, and I stated 
that I was totally ignorant of the subject altogether ”- 13 4 

To inquiring, at your desire, of the turnpike-keeper on 
the Newport road, which was the nearest way to 
Northwood church - - - - 3 4 

To attending you with his answer thereon, that we must 
go across the fields to the left, which lead down to¬ 
wards the river - - - --'34 

Writing you a letter, stating how sorry I was to he 
obliged to decline accepting your invitation to dinner, 
being engaged to go to Uyde upon professional 
business - - *• - - - -68 

“ Well,” said Jack, when he had read thus far-; “this is 
going it. I ’ve heard a good deal of this sort of thing, but 1 
never saw it before:" and getting extremely tired with the 
details, he ran his < eye “ slap down," as he would have said, 
to the bottom of the last page Of the bill, the “ tottle of the 
whole ” of which amounted to something above one hundred 
and thirty pounds, including nearly four hundred itepis much 
like those already selected, the amount of his share of all the 
fees of counsel employed, retainers to those.not required, pro¬ 
portion of damages, travelling expenses, stamp-duties,, and, in 
short, such a phalanx of abominations as no man ever 4aw or 
dreamed of in conjunction. 

But, appalling as was this perilous account, and important 
as the result of Jack’s earnest' request to be furnished’ with 
it, because he always preferred paying’ ready money, it- was 
“a mere flea-bite” to what was at hand. 

Jack had again put “Psyche" under Lady Lavinia’s 
orders, and announced his intention of being of the party 
himself, — had, according to Bung's advice, fixed one for 
the hour of starting, and settled Southampton as the place 
of destination — issued his instructions to Hickman to pre¬ 
pare an extra fine luncheon, in> order to get into the good 
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graces of Mrs. Peckover, who, it was dear, had very con¬ 
siderable influence over Lady Lavinia, — and hddjust finished' 
his toilet for the morning, when Hickman again mad£ his 
appearance with a letter from, Lord Wagley. Jack,binding 
it heavy, was quite divided between the pleasure of receiving 
a communication from his lordship,* and the apprehension 
that it might contain the dreaded report of*the trial. 

“ Any answer wanted ? ” said Jack. 

“ No, sir,” said Ilickman, — not quite so respectfully as 
he might hive answered, if he had not listened at the drawing¬ 
room door the night before. 

Jack proceeded to open the letter, and read thus: — 

“ Sir, — Some mistake having occurred in the direction of 
the enclosed letter, it has been returned to me from the general 
post-office? and I very much regret having been obliged to 
opt'ii it, in* order to ascertain its owner; and still morty that, 
a% it bad no signature appended to it, I have bfen compelled 
to read a great part of*it, in order t(^discover by whom it was 
written. 1 am, sir. Your obedient servant, 

“ WAGI.KY.” 

With this, as the reader must anticipate, came back Jack’s 
confidential letter to his mother, which, if his vanity had not 
as usual interposed itself, would have been properly addressed 
and punctually delivered ; but which now had necessarily un¬ 
dergone *a perusal in order that it might be sent to the place 

• from whence it pame. 

• Jack looked at it—held it up—opened it, and began to 
re-read it-win hop* that it might not,be so thoroughly ex- 
plajiato^jisof his intentions, and so totally destructive of his 
schemes, as at the first blush he apprehended, but as he pro¬ 
ceeded line by line to retrace its contents, it was all too true 
—every project was there relater}, every subject touched upon, 
and all his artful contrivances exhibited at full length. He 
saw in the p?ges of this dreadful epistle the death-warrant of 
all bis hopes, unless Lord Wagley’s sense of honour was such 
as to seal his lips with regard to intelligence accidentally, or 
rather incidentally, obtained from a confidential letter ad* 
dfiessed to another person. 

It is probable that Lord Wagley, however he might have 
considered it prudent or necessary to regulate his‘own future 
conduct towards Jack, woulch not have betrayed his Sqcretv,* 
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had not another letter reached him the same morning from 
'Lord Tom ToWzle, which contained a regular detail of Jack's 
proceedings during the last few weeks of his lordship’s asso¬ 
ciation*with him. 

Jack was certainly staggered. The first blow that Gully 
gave Gregson in t their memorable fight near Dunstable, was 
not a greater puzzl&r. *He resolved to put the whole case at 
issue at once; and brushing up his hair, and pulling up his 
shirt collars, he put his hat on his head slantingly, and, 
arming himself with his little switch, proceeded in less than 
an hour, and without answering Lord Wagley*s note, to Lady 
Lavinia's cottage. 

When he arrived within eye-shot of the little lawn, he* 
perceived Selwyn and Fanny sitting together on the bench 
placed, as the reader remembers, just outside the door: this 
looked, badly for his schemes upon “grannyand therefor" 
lie resolved to appear particularly pleased at the kight. But, 
whatever his intentions might have been with regard to Ins 
conduct upon the occasion, they were completely, and by no 
means agreeably, frustrated by the sudden start-up of the 
lovers from their delicious Ute-A-Ute, their sudden rush into 
the cottage, and an equally sudden closing of the door. 

Jack “ did n’t like the look of things by no meanshow¬ 
ever, he continued his march straight up, right down, and 
no mistake,” to the gate—that gate which erst stood,open to 
invite him in; it was locked: he pulled the bell; the pet 
livery-servant of Lady Lavinia, the ci vilest’’creature in the 
world, who ran .about Cowes with billet* doux, and all sorts 
of messages, after Jack’s heels, came to the barrier. , 

“ My lady nearly ready ? ” said Jack, settling his collars. 

“ My lady is not at home,” said the lacquey, with a look 
black as thunder, and as impudent as he could possibly 
make it. 

“ What!” said Jack, “ is she gone on board 

“ No; the, as you call my lady, is not gone on board,” 
said the man; “and her ladyship is not going—and more 
than that, her ladyship has desired me to tell you, she shall 
not be at home till the end of next December.” Saying 
which, the man left the gate and the inquirer, who in casting 
a glance towards the drawing-room, in which were deposited 
''the light-horse, volunteer in the ebony case and the fiunily- 
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tree of all the Newbiggens of Bumblesford, he saw, scare; 
hidden by the muslin blinds. Lady Lavinia, Mrs. Peckover 
Captain and Mrs. W ilford, and Selwyn and Fanny Mailings, 
all laughing most unceremoniously. * 

This was a coup,— where was he to go?—what should 
he do?—send a message to Lord Whgley?.—ridiculous ! — 
seeTtim he might—remonstrate with* him he would—hear 
what he had to say — that was the plan: and accordingly, 
going at a pace something between a walk and a run. Jack 
retraced his'stera towards the parade, when, just as he reached 
the* high ground at the back of the castle, he beheld, to his 
infinite amazement, his beautiful Psyche sailing majestically 
from her moorings, with the royal squadron burgee fluttering 
at her top-mast head, and a St. George’s ensign flying at 
her gaff. • 

•-This most certainly surprised him, who on the iifctant 
bqgan.to flatter himself that, as a set-off for Ins other dis¬ 
comfitures, arising he how could scatyely guess how, he might 
have been elected into the club: and yet—what could, it 
mean ? A few minutes discovered the whole truth. 

“ Well, Mr. Bragg,“ said Peckover, whom he encountered 
just at the corner; “this is a bad business — I’m deuced 
sorry for it, but Mrs. Peckover tells me that '1 ought to hbrse- 
, whip you.” 

" “ Sir !•” said Jack. 

. “ ghe does, by jingo,” said the squire; “ she says you are 

bad ’un—but I don’t trouble my head with those sort of 
things, ha, Jia, ha!* Only.if yofl will go about talking of 
1 1,-vlips ofLdharacter and reputation as you do, and swearing that 
they are* all in love with you, and all ready to throw them¬ 
selves into your arms, Mrs. Peckover says, she thinks it very 
probable you '11 very soon get every bone in your little body 
broken to a smash,— ha, ha, ha f" 

“This," slid Jack, “is uncommon queer language, Mr. 
P., and no mistake." 

“ Never mind about that," said Peckover. “ I have only 
told you wljat Mrs. Peckover tells me.—Now hear the mes¬ 
sage I have to deliver from Lord Wagley: he says, he finds 
you wish to sell your yacht; so, under those circumstances', 
he has desifed me to hand you back your acceptaftce for the 
800 sojereigns, which I have #>t here; and as*Captain “tihip- 
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.Stead disapproves of the sale, he has taken possession of her, 
and she is gone to Portsmouth to bring over .Lord Tom 
Towsjp, who had got Chipstead’s promise to have her.” 

“ Btft,” said Jack, “ she is_ my yacht.” 

“ C'ome, come," said Peckover, “ take it easy, as Mrs. 
Peckover says; i n^ver ‘tomke quarrels without cause.’ Here’s 
your bill, there's the'yacht; Wagley will pay the then’s 
wages, just as if Chipstead had never sold her, so make the 
best of the bargain; and, if you follow the advice Mrs*. Peck¬ 
over desired me to give you, you’ll what I calj c»t*and run,— 
ha, ha, ha! ’’ ~ 

“But Lady Lavinia?” said Jack. 

“ Has shut her doors against you for ever,” said Peckover.’ 
“ Mrs. Peckover tells me the reason is, that she is furious 
about your plan of irritating her against her favourite niece, 
and delighted with the honourable conduct of young Selw«”. 
in refusing to take your advice. She has given her consent t to 
their marriage, and, as A{rs. Peckover tells me, gives them up 
a clear thousand a year of her own jointure for their establish¬ 
ment.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “that’s a floorer, and no mistake—. 
what’s to be done ? 

“ Go! ” said Peckover, “ that’s the scheme ; as the woman 
in Shakspeare, that Mrs. P. reads to me sometimes, says, 

* Stand not upon the order of going, but go.’ ’’ 

Go!” said Jack; “ but it’s no go.” 

“ You lose nothing by 'the yacht," Said Peckover, “ and 
that’s something, — for Mrs. Peckover has heard .that, she 
is n’t worth half the money you gave for her. I neve'f trouble 
my head with those things, ha, ha, ha! However I can’t stay 
because I promised Mrs. P. to be back to luncheon; so here 
take your bill, and all will be' right.” 

“ Yes," said Jack, twiddling the invaluable'document in 
his hands; “ but I can’t go, and no mistake, this time.” 

“Well," said Peckover, “I bear no malice; you have 
jumped high, and must put up with a tumble. I ’ll shake 
ljands with you for old sporting’s sake, only don’t let Mrs.* P. 
know it. I ’ll settle all the rest with Wagley, and you’ll hear 
,no more About ‘ Psyche.’ Everyman has bis fobs in this 
world,’ — not that I trouble, my head with such matters, ha, 
ha; ha! ’’ 
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And so the friends parted. Jack proceeded to his lodgings, 
inquired fop Hickman,—a separation from whom he # somehow 
dreaded ; the sneering impertinence of Lady Lavinia’s ^very- 
servant had prepared him for a most tremendous display of 
insolence from his own man.' But here his apprehensions 
were groundless; for Lord Wagley hhnself, jiaving taken the 
yS&tt over to fetch Lord Tom, had, without thinking of an¬ 
nouncing any change in the state of Brag's affairs, taken 
Hickm'an and the luncheon as he found them on board, all 
ready prepaid,—a circumstance of which Jack most cun- 
nwigly availed himself: and having paid the amount of his 
lodging-rent, and told the landlady that he was going over to 
“Hyde, in order personally to circulate his invitations to the hall 
he was alxmt to give, he sent for a chaise from “ The 
Fountain,” and proceeded via Newport to that place; having 
tits satisfaction during his trajet to perceive his late “tall Bark” 
gracefully ciftting through the bright waters, seemingly eager 
to*be freighted with hib bitterest enegiies. 

When he reached the cockney watering-place, conscious of 
the presence*of people there whom he much dreaded to see, 
he was driven to “ The Pier Hotel," where he remained 
during the evening closely ensconced; and at nine o’clock on 
the following morning crossed to the “ Quebec Tavern,"’ at 
Portsmouth, where he embarked in “ The Rocket” coach for 
fcondon, Jiaving, after all his precautions, encountered on the 
.Pier at Iiy^le, as he was following the wheelbarrow which con¬ 
tained his trunk and bag, the Lydiards and Kushtons taking 
1 Tfieir morning walk. • He dijl not tee thejn; but although he 
averted hi,s head, he could not shut his ears to the undisguised 
'titteringJin which they indulged as he passed them. 

Upon Jack’s arrival in London, he felt that the game was 
so completely up, and he himself so completely down, that 
any attelnpt to rally, or restore himself to the place which he 
had struggled'so long to maintain, would be wholly unavailing; 
and therefore betaking himself in a hack-cab, in company with 
his one trunk and carpet-bag, to his lodging at Kennington, he 
set himself dowh*to consider what course it wasdiest to pursue. 

His first Impulse was to go off and visit his mother, but in 
what character, puzzled him most. Was she more likely to 
contribute t# assist him if he still appeared the prosperous gen¬ 
tleman on the eve of marrying* a Lady Lavini&f — of-Would 
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her maternal heart more affectionately melt if he told her the 
truth,,and confessed the ruin of his fortunes ? 

I neither case Jack felt something like a security that she 
would hot be unassailable by. his persuasion, or deaf to his 
claims'; it was as to the game to be played with Mr. Salmon 
that our hero was chiefly solicitious. His acceptance for five 
hundred pounds had that day, of course, been dishonoured; 
because, although he had still three hundred in his banker’s 
hands, he knew that the firm knew enough of him not to main¬ 
tain his credit at the expense of even so small a 'sum as the 
other two, which were essential to the payment of his bill. If 
he were to see Salmon so immediately after this event, in' hip 
fallen state, Salmon’s indignation would no doubt outweigh his 
compassion ; if he flourished off for a day or two longer, upon 
the higher scale, he might contrive to induce him ‘into .some 
arrangement for the renewal of the bill, or even info some frfsii 
advance upon the faith of his proposed union with the join¬ 
tured widow : therefore,,in the end. Jack determined to let 
matters rest till the morning, and then, having called on his 
banker, and drawn a checque for present use in ‘ the gay line, 
out-manoeuvre Salmon, win his mother’s support, and start in 
some new sphere, in which his sharpness might be available. 

These matters’Settled in his mind. Jack proceeded to eat, 
with no great appetite, a portion of a cold shoulder of roasted ■ 
mutton which his landlady had two days before dressed for 
her husband’s dinner, and which, seeing Jack out of spirit?,' 
she had brought him up for supper, with a few pickled onior.- ■ 
of her own contrivance. This banquet, served by the light of 
two candles, of which Jack felt scientifically the meanest pos- . 
sible opinion, certainly did afford a very striking contrast to 
the gaiety and comfort of his late yacht and her laughing pas¬ 
sengers. As he drank from a, battered pewter-pot the “ heavy, 
wet" of Whitbread and Co. he could not banish from his me¬ 
mory, or even from his sight, the odious Dr. Munx swallowing 
glass after glass of his champagne; nor while munching part 
of a loaf of three days’ standing, reflect without horror upon 
the consumption of pine-apples 04 board the 11 The l’syche.” 

It is quite true that Jack was not absolutely reduced as fet 
to the necessity of partaking of such poor food, or imbibing 
such coarse beverage ; but he felt a necessity for rest, and even 
1 concealment, utftil his line was feken; and “ dead beat,’/ as he 
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himself would hare said, crawled to his kennel, and felt neither, 
courage nor inclination to leave it. To his landlady this qh&nge 
was not so perceptible as it would have been to those wlj£ had 
been accustomed to see him in “ the world.” While* at his 
“little place in Surrey," he had always kept himself Vitliin 
bounds ; and the carpenter and his wife were both perfectly 
satisftbd with their lodger, and never eicn guessed at the ex¬ 
tent of his vagaries at what he elegantly called “ The West 
End.” ' 

The morAisg B came, and with it the necessity for action, 
he nad determined to continue his bright career for a day or 
.two at least, as far as his mother and father-in-law were con¬ 
cerned : after that period, the numerous interesting inquiries 
which would undoubtedly be made about him by the Cowes 
tradesmen,* Hickman, and all the rest of the Vectans, would 
wialer a retreat necessary ; not but that, upon the whole, he 
thpugijt the'arrangement about the yacht was a*good one, — 
as it was to go, it was Tbest as it was and then for the smaller 
bills, if his mother was good-natured, why, he would pay them, 
—for in money matters there really was no bad principle about 
Jack ; and in the affair of the five-hundred-pound bill, which 
he had not paid, it was given more because he felt he had ac¬ 
tually a claim to what he required, out of <he businessj and 
.that Salmon was assuming rathe? too much in the direction of 
BTe financial department of the establishment. 

. At|ibout,twelve t o’clod£, then. Jack issued forth from his “little 
»j]gce,” and calling a hackney-coach from the stand at Kenning- 
ton Cross, stepped into it, aijd diretted tip; man to drive him 
to.hjs biydcers. The man of course obeyed, and Jack entered 
t.he shop,’—was received, as usual, by one of the partners, 
with great civility, — talked of the weather, of Cowes, of the 
Yacht-Club, of Wagley, and every body else as usual,—till, by 
way of varying the conversation, he asked for a checque, and 
drew tRereuptlh for one hundred pounds: tbife he tossed down 
on the counter with one of his most graceful movements, say¬ 
ing loud enough to astonish a butcher’s-boy and a maid-servant 
who were respectively getting three pound ten, and two pound 
fivi*from the cashier, “ 1 ’ll take one fifty, four tens, and ten 
sovereigns.” 

The cashier looked at the checque, — then fumbled in a 
drawer,.— then carried it to a gentleman with a pen behind 
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his ear, who was standing at a desk in a corner; he took it 
from him and'walked off with it and a parchment covered book 
into i he parlour, and the cashier began to read another checque 
and prepare to pay it. 

“Well,” says Jack, “where's the money ? ” 

“Would you just .step into the parlour, sir? ” said, the 
cashier. 

“ Parlour ! ” said Jack; “eh ? — I— I don’t know.” 

“ Mr. Brag! ” said the partner, coming forward and indi¬ 
cating a desire for a parley. Jack obeyed the ca’J, and left the 
counter,— a movement followed by a strange look interchanged 
between the cashier and the clerk next him, which being truly 
interpreted by the butcher’s boy, and the maid-servant, caused 
the former to put his finger to his nose, and the latter to burst 
out laughing, the one having been most unceremoniously 
shov’d out of his turn, and the other most engag'ngly looked 
at by Jack, when he was presenting his draft in all the ecstqsy 
of swagger. , 

“ We have no money of yours in our hands,” said the part¬ 
ner to Brag; "and you know our rule upon that point.” 

“ No money of mine 1 ” said Brag ; “ why, you have three ■ 
hundred pounds of mine paid in to my account by Mr. Sal¬ 
mon, and you acknowledged the receipt — sent me word to 
say so, all straight up, right uown, and no mistake ! ” 

“ So we had,’’ said the partner, “ till yesterday ; but we 
yesterday paid your acceptance for five hundred, in. favour of 
Mr. Salmon himself.’.’ — 

“ Paid it 1” said Brag, - ‘ the dpuce you did ! , What! ad¬ 
vanced two hundred on my account?” „ e , 

“ No,” said the partner ; “ you had five hundred pounds 
here to your credit, and of course the bill was paid.” 

“ I, five hundred!” said Jack ; “ why, when was the other 
two paid in ? ” v , 

“ Yesterday morning, I think,” said the partner. “ Mr. 
Jiggins, just turn to Mr. Brag’s account.” 

Jigging did tum to the account, and yesterday morning it 

was. 

The reader, perhaps, is at this moment as little aware- of 
the real nature of this proceeding as Jack himself was; but 
when he comes to be enlightened, he will have,’ perhaps, a 
' highpi opinion of Mr. Salmon’s intellectuality than.be pre- 
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viously had. The truth is, that Salmon had got paid away 
Jack’s bill; ^>ut, on the morning it became due, — the loom¬ 
ing preceding the day of which we now treat, — -Mr. Salmon, 
having duly indorsed die said bill, sent a friend to the banker’s, 
to present it; it was dishonoured, as he anticipated, they not 
ha'i^g assets to pay it. 

The moment Salmon gets this intelligence, he proceeds to 
the banking-house, in great agitation, and states his surprise 
$t such a “j-etum,” as he himself had paid in three hundred 
.recently WMr. Brag’s account. • 

“ Very true," said the partner to Salmon, “ and that he has 
'not drawn upon ; but, Mr. Salmon, you know our rule.” 

Salmon did know their rule, and that knowledge had induced 
him, as we know, to have another banker. However, Jem 
had done all he wanted, he had ascertained that his worthy 
son-in-law Jjid senior had left the three hundred untouched ; 
w4ier«ipon, somewhere about one o’clock, he sends a friend, 
— not the man who had presented "the bill, but another,— 
and through him pays in two hundred pounds to Jack’s ac¬ 
count; having done this, his former friend “calls again” 
before five, at the banking-house with the five hundred-pound 
acceptance, to hear if there is any bettei* news for him, and. 
Jack’s accoi^p now being adeqq^te to the d&nand, the ft 11 is 
J)?id. Salmon, by this manoeuvre gets back the three hun¬ 
dred pounds he had advanced to Jack, and the additional two, 
whidh he'had sa recently paid in, leaving to the honour, if 
WW profit, of poor Brag, the five hundred-jiound bill, duly 
paid and “Released.” • 

* This Vas a coup for which Jack certainly was not prepared 
; — it destroyed his last hope: fifteen shillings and ninepence 
half-penny was now the amount of his ready money. Could 
he continue, under such circums^mces, even for a day, to ride 
the high hqjse with Salmon; it was a question; and the 
more he thought over the matter, die more he considered the 
fact that Salmon had not only saved his credit at the banker's, 
but got back his own money, the more he encouraged the hope 
that he might he inclined to put faith in the representations 
which he proposed to make with regard to his affairs; all de¬ 
pending uyon their being made off-hand, straight up, right 
down, and no mistake. 

Jack, mystified as hewas*at the time, proceeded-"to hie 
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door-plate in Grosvenor Street, where the master of the house, 
• whose '■‘lady” occupied the lower part of it as a “milliner, was 
greatly pleased to see him once again, and in the plenitude of 
his happiness informed him that several persons from the Isle 
of Wight had called to inquire for him that morning, and that 
two of them said they'would call again in the evening, ^^his 
intelligence, if not altogether pleasant, was at all events sea¬ 
sonable ; since, as the next day was Sunday, if Jack could con¬ 
trive to avoid these "obliging inquirers” till after midnight, 
he might have a day to himself in which to r;afte some (jr— r 1 ' 
arrangement. 

Jack prudently resolved to house himself until the shades 
of evening might render his wanderings secure, and then to 
betake bimself to the shop, find Salmon, and manage him as 
he jjest could, according to circumstances. Where he con¬ 
cealed himself is no matter of importance to uf; hut about 
nine o’clock, when the natural darkness, of the evening, greatly 
improved by the tintingtef a metropolitan atmosphere, seemed 
apt and fitting for his purpose, he bent his steps towards the 
well-known,home of his fathers; having arrived' at which, hr 
found, contrary to the custom of other times, that, although u 
was Saturday ni^hi, the shop closed, the shutters hermetically 
sealed, and the whole lower part of the hou^enveloped in 
f.imrnerian darkness: not so, hpwever, the drawing-room floe - 
there, although the blinds were down, blazed a brilliant light; 
and as he paused under the windows, Jack thought he 'heard 
singing, and wqp sure he heard laughter^ loud and long, 
knocked at the door ■; it was opened by an old seiVant who as 
yet had not received her discharge. ' 

“Ah, Margery!” said Jack, "how are you? alive and 
merry still ? — Salmon at home ? — how’s mother ? ” 

" Mr. Salmon is at home, Master John,” said the old woman ; 
" as you may hear; missus is out at the lodgings.” 

"Is there any company here?” said Jack. 

" I believe there is, too,” said Margery. 

" Well,” said Jack, “ take up my name —■ eh ? — 1 ’ll go 
and have a look at 'em ; straight up, right down, and no mis¬ 
take 1” 

. •“ Take ,np your name in your own house!” said Margery ; 

." if your name goes up, you ’ll see none o’ the fun, depend 
upon it; go yourself into the drawing-room — who*has so 
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good a reason ? — and then you'll see what Vwhat, and then_ 

1 hope my poor missus will know of the goings op.” " 

“Gad, I believe you are right,” said Jack y" so JL 'will 
to which resolution Jack instantly screwed himself, be&use he 
thought that by catching Salmon out, as he" called it, in his 
dLJ^ation, he might threaten him iato Compliance with his 
demands; and accordingly up he went, the old woman stand, 
ing in the passage rubbing her hands for joy, and chuckling 
jdoud as sh^mumbled the words, “ That’s just what I wanted.” 

T tck went* through the masonic ceremony of knocking at 
the,door ; but the joyous “ Come in ! ” of the master of the 
"house so speedily followed the “ tap,” that in another second 
Jack stood in the midst of the astonished assembly. Uanquo’s 
arrival at, Lady Macbeth’s party could not have been more 
unexpected or unwelcome; a dead silence followed his appear, 
ance ; and Salmon, involuntarily getting up from his seat, 
lrfbtteted a word or two. 

“ I hope,” said Jack,I don’t irftrude, as the man says in 
the play.” , 

“ Not in the least,” said Salmon. “ Glad to see'you. Won’t 
you take a chair ? — Thought you were at Cowes,— twig ? ” 

“ Where’s mother ? ” said Jack. 

“ At the wflla,” said Salmons “She can’t stand Londmi 
VJC, so——” 

Here some of the party coughed, and some tittered ; and 
Miss*Hog$, who Vas seated on Salmon’s left hand, leaned across 
ifflh to her ma’, who yas placed on»his right, «to announce her 
recognition Sf “ fool of a son of the Widow Waddle,” whom 
she had Renounced to his face at Lewes. Two slang-looking 
then graced the hoard, between whom was placed Mrs. Crop¬ 
per,— Mrs. Dallington's housekeeper,—of whom the reader 
lias heanl before ; -and, to crown Ml, acting as croupier to Jem 
Salmon, was installed, With a group of jugs and bottles before 
him, the confidential minister of Colonel Stiffkey, who had 
taken so active a part in the manufacture of- Sir Stumpy Dubbs’s 
particular punch the evening, at Eastbourne, when Jack 
had lost the money fit ecarti which he had not paid. 

the moment Jack glanced his eye round the room, saw the 
profusion of, fruits, and wines, and every thing else of the l«st 
sort, with which the table was covered, and beheld thi.gijests 
consideAbly elevated by their libations, of whom the faces a»f 
r f 2 
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(wo or three were fatally familiar to his eye, he stammered 
rsometfung,. retreated towards the door, and, making one rtf his 
“ slap-up ” bd ys, told Salmon he would call on him in the 
morning ; and quitted the room without making any further 
observation, or taking th p least notice of any body who was in it. 

As he skipped dtfwn.the stairs, a shout of laughter frotjarrhe 
assembled guests rang in his ears ; and without stopping to see 
old Margery, or to have the door opened for hjm, he quitted 
the house, called a hackney-coach, and with a stopk of ready,, 
money reduced to less than thirteen shillings qatfd fourptp'™'. 
—a sum never to be forgotten by him after reading Leveret’s 
bill, — he told the coachman to drive him to No. 72, ElysiunV 
Row, I’entonville. 

Jack, as we have seen, was a foolish, vain, conceited fellow; 
and, .in supporting a system of absurd pretensions, was de¬ 
frayed, not only into equivocations and evasions, bqt even into 
falsehood ; yet, mean and contemptible as he might liavcbeeti, 
he was not quite insensible to the feelings of humanity. The 
flushed countenances of the maudlin revellers in the room which 
he had been accustomed only on Sundays to see occupied by 
his parents and his lost sister, at a time when the proceedings ’ 
ot 'the family were regulated by religion and honesty,—the 
fumes of the wine,— the gaady display of luxuries hitherto 
stfangers to that board,—thJ- sounds of mirth and gaiety ’ 
ringing in his ears,— and she, ydto had for years been mistress 
of the house, from whose property the meafts to furnish out 
the feast were derived,— absent — exiltyl—neglected ! — ftB" 
voice of nature was heard in the biidst of all the 6'amour, and 
Jack felt filially angry as he entered his neglected' partnVs’ 
lonesome lodging. 

lie found her on the point of retiring to rest, sitting in an 
arm-chair, sipping a nearly finished glass of “ something 
warm,’’ with one candle burning on the table, ar-d a little girl 
— her landlady's daughter — reading, or rather spelling, to 
her the “ Daily Advertiser,” borrowed from some neighbouring 
alehouse. At her feet lay a cat, watching ,her attentively, in 
hopes to get a crumb of the dry bread upon, which the poor 
old lady was supping. The place was still, and the silenay 
unbroken, .exoept by the parasitical purring of 1’uas, the ticking 
of a ■ slock in rfhe corner of t^e room, or the occasional shrill 
ci;y cf “ Beer” from a peripatetic pot-boy in the road. 



